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Milling for the ‘Revolutionary Army 


OME of the greatest 
struggles survived by 
Washington in the Rev- 
olutionary Army were 
not on the battlefield, 


ro) 

a) 5 
TPS 
mat) but to procure the bare 
Several times, ac- 





means of existence. 


cording to Washington’s letters, the 
army was in imminent danger of break- 
ing up and disbanding for lack of sup- 
plies, and many times the campaigns 


were seriously interfered with from this 
For this reason, the provisioning 


cause 

of the army with flour and bread was 
not merely of industrial interest, but of 
historical importance, and becomes a sub- 


ject worthy of serious investigation. 
When Congress assumed the control 
of th 
termaster department to arrange for 
transportation, and a commissary de- 
partment to buy provisions. At first 
both functioned with comparative ease, 


wer 


war in 1775, it organized a quar- 


partly because the war began near Bos- 
ton, where provisions were plentiful. 

As early as June 9, 1775, we find the 
Continental Congress requesting the pro- 
vincial convention of New York to con- 
vey 5,000 bus wheat as soon as possible 
to Providence for the use of the Conti- 
nental Army, and promising to pay any 
expense involved. 

On Oct. 19, 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress resolved that $30,000 be paid to 
Captain Isaac Sears for 7,000 bbls flour 
which he had furnished Joseph Trumbull, 
the commissary general. 

At the end of 1776 a request was sent 
to the governor and council of Virginia 
to deliver 10,000 bbls flour to the rivers 
of that state for transportation to the 
army. 

After the seat of the war changed, 
Congress, in the spring of 1777, appoint- 
ed William Buchanan commissary gen- 
eral, with deputies for purchasing and 
issuing provisions, each of whom was as- 
signed to a particular district. 

For the manufacture of army bread 
in particular, it appointed Christopher 
ludwick as director of baking. He had 
made a fortune as a gingerbread maker 
in Philadelphia, and was efficient, honest, 
and patriotic; however, the greatest dif- 


ficulty was not in baking the flour when once obtained, 


but in procuring it at all. 


The quartermaster general, Mifflin, had given good 
Satisfaction at first, but in the summer of 1777 was at 
home sick for two months, and on Oct. 10 he resigned. 

The purchasing system was terribly handicapped 
by the steady depreciation of continental paper money, 
and even when grain or flour was acquired, it failed 
In the fall 


to be delivered where it was most needed. 
of 1777, conditions became acute. 


On Noy. 24 of that year, by the advice of General 
Mifflin, Congress sent the following recommendation to 


William Buchanan, the commissary general: 


“To proceed to headquarters and hire 12 or more 
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Joseph Trumbull, the First Commissary General of the United States in the Revolution 


mills within six miles of and covered by the army, to 
purchase or impress wheat in the sheaf; if the farmers 
cannot be prevailed upon to thresh for the troops, to 
solicit the general to spare 150 men from the army for 
that purpose, and set the mills at work. 


* EY these means a present supply may be obtained, 
which bad weather cannot prevent, and time will 
be gained for establishing at Pottsgrove, Reading, 
Lancaster, etc., magazines of flour for three months, 
in which time the new Board of War will probably 
take up the business and give proper orders for the 
supplies of the next campaign.” 
This action, however, was taken too late, and the 





14 specific instructions. 
wheat he received at 60 lbs to a bushel, for which he 
was to pay 12 shillings. 

If any refused to thresh out their grain, he was 
to seize it in the straw, hire it threshed, have it hauled 
to the mill, deduct these expenses and pay the owner 
the balance. 

He was to keep an account of the wheat received, 
retain receipts for his payments, and show the same 
on demand to the superintendent of the district. 

He was directed to grind the wheat he received 
as usual, bolt the meal rich, and produce about 2,600 
Ibs of good merchantable flour from every 100 bus 


troops at Valley Forge almost died from 
hunger and from lack of clothing. Wash- 
ington was driven to forage on the sur- 
rounding country, and issued the follow- 
ing command to the farmers to thresh 
their grain: 

“By Virtue of the Power and Direc- 
tion to Me especially given, I hereby en- 
join and require all Persons residing 
within seventy Miles of my Head Quar- 
ters to thresh one Half of their Grain 
by the Ist Day of February, and the 
other Half by the Ist Day of March next 
ensuing, on Pain, in Case of Failure, of 
having all that shall remain in Sheaves 
after the Period above mentioned, siezed 
by the Commissaries and Quarter-Mas- 
ters of the Army, and 
Straw.” 


paid for as 


». order to meet the desperate situa- 
tion, Congress resolved that persons 
be immediately employed by the Board 
of War to purchase 3,000 bbls flour, or 
its equivalent in wheat, and have it 
ground, and to deposit 12,000 bbls near 
Lancaster, 8,000 near Reading, 6,000 near 
Bethlehem, 2,000 at Downing’s Town, and 
2,000 at Potsgrove. 
were given power to employ all mills, 


These commissioners 


millers, and coopers necessary, on the 
best terms they could, to complete these 
orders with all possible expedition. They 
were also empowered to hire or impress 
wagons for the transportation of their 
purchase, 

In accordance with this program, 
Congress prepared a set of instructions 
to millers, which give a highly interest- 
ing insight into conditions. The set sent 
out to Pennsylvania millers seems to 
have been dated at Reading, Jan. 11, 
1778. 


in full, but is so important 


It is much too long to be quoted 
that an 
abstract must be given. 

In the 
establish magazines of provision was ex- 


preamble the intention to 
plained, and the miller to whom the in 
structions were sent was appointed to 
purchase and receive into his mill, and 
to manufacture for the use of the army 
until further orders, all the wheat he 
could possibly collect. 

For this purpose the miller was given 
He was to weigh all the 


(Continued on page 664.) 
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HE crux of the battle 

of Long Island, 1776, 
was Brower’s Mill, shown 
immediately above. Worth’'s 
Mills, at the right, also fig- 
ured in the history of the 
Revolutionary War, for it 
was at this place, Stony 
Brook, N. J., where Corn- 
wallis was held while at- 
tempting to aid his troops 
at Princeton in 1777. Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler’s mills 
near Saratoga (below) were 
destroyed by General Bur- 
goyne in the same year. 
General Thomas Mifflin, 
whose portrait is repro- 
duced above, was quarter- 
master general of the Amer- 
ican forces at the beginning 
of the Revolution. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, Esouire, 


GENERAL ard COMMANDER m CHIEF of the Forcts 


of the Uniteb STaTEs OF AMERICA. 


B Virtue of the Power and Direction to Me efpe- 


cially given, I hereby enjoin and require all Perfons 
reliding within feventy Miles of my Head Quarters to 
threth one Half of their Grain.by the ift Day of February, 
and the other Half by the 1't Day of March next enfuing, 
on Pain, in Cafe of Failure of having all that fhall re- 
main in Sheaves after the Period above mentioned, feized 
by the Commiffaries and Quarter-Mafters of the Army, 


and paid for as Straw 


GIVEN under my Hand, at Head Quarters, near 
the Valley Forge, in Philadelphia Count), this 20th 
Day of December, 1777. 
G WASHINGTON. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
Ropert H. Harrison, Scc’y. 
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THE VOTE TRADING SENATE 


S a result of one of the most disgraceful spectacles 
A of vote trading ever witnessed in the United 
States Senate, that august body last Friday gave its 
approval to the McNary-Haugen bill. Present pros- 
pects are that the same tactics will win the bill’s way 
through the House of Representatives, and that only 
the courage of President Coolidge stands to protect 
the country from the effects of as great a legislative 
and economic absurdity as ever was conceived. 

in the last days of the campaign for votes in the 
Senite, supporters of the bill abandoned all pretense 
of «argument based on the merit of their cause and 
frakly put into and took out of the measure whatever 
pro-isions were necessary to secure votes. Even to- 
bac'o was included in the game of open barter for 
sup) ort when it developed that the trading power of 
special cotton provisions was insufficient to overcome 
the »pposition of the required number of southern sen- 
ato 

ot since the campaign waged in behalf of the 
soldicrs’ bonus has there been witnessed in Congress 
a more complete spectacle of political expediency and 
cow rdice than was last week staged for the delecta- 
tion of the farm leader gallery. Senators who previ- 
ous!y had opposed the thinly disguised subsidy measure 
on principle did not hesitate to reverse themselves in 
return for campaign fodder to be used in proving 
their ardor in behalf of farmer constituents. There 
were evidences that at need the proponents of the 
measure would not have scrupled to. add yet other 
articles to the long list to be “aided” by the farm 
board at discretion. 

Meanwhile, few persons even among closest students 
of the MceNary-Haugen bill know what it means or 
what it will accomplish if, by any chance, it ever 
succeeds in passing the President and the inevitable 
court test. Among its complex provisions nothing is 
clear beyond the intention that a farmer-leader chosen 
farm board, equipped with an enormous appropriation, 
is empowered to interfere at will with normal processes 
of production, marketing, processing and distribution 
of a number of principal crops. All the rest is vision- 
ary, impractical and, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, almost certainly destructive. 

The Senate has done its disgraceful worst. The 
of Representatives very likely will follow. 
Surely the President, or, failing that, the courts, will 
intervene to save the country, including its agriculture, 
from the disaster threatening it. 


House 





G. WASHINGTON, TRUTHFUL MILLER 
ECENT efforts to asperse the character of George 
Washington, even to questioning the authenticity 
of the famous “cherry tree” story, are challenged by 
a letter, the original of which is owned by Mr. Forest 
H. Sweet, of Cleveland, Ohio, and which just now 
comes to the attention of The, Northwestern Miller. 
This letter, which testifies to General Washington’s 
possessing integrity as a miller, even beyond present 
day standards, reads as follows: 
“Mount VERNON, Ja’y. 1, 1787. 
“Gent: I have no superfine flour in my mill at 
present, nor do I believe I have any wheat that 
will make such as I should incline to brand with 
that mark. This being the case, I have not yet 
attempted to make any; consequently, have fixed 
no price. I will consult my miller, and if he 
thinks. the wheat will yield better flour than I 
expect I will inform you of it, and the price, but 
request you would not, by placing the smallest 
dependence thereon, forbear to purchase elsewhere 
if it is to be had. 
“T am ‘Gentl. yr. Obedt. Humble Servant, 
“G. WasHINGTON.” 


!t is worthy of note that Washington customarily 
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permitted his miller to dispose of “the middlings and 
shipstuffs” at the miller’s discretion, but reserved to 
himself sale of the “superfine and fine flour.” It was 
in this way that he insured his brands commanding 
the best price of any mill in the colony and established 
their high reputation abroad. So notable was their 
standing that the British, when at war with America, 
regarded themselves as fortunate when they found 
some of Washington’s flour available in the West 
Indies. 

Washington may have been all that modern muck- 
rakers seek to prove. He may have raced horses, tip- 
pled in the fashion of the day, been fond of the ladies 
and taken his chance with the cards. If so it merely 
goes to prove he was a human being, intensely and, 
in his earlier years, joyously a part of his time. But 
of his fine integrity as a man of affairs there is no 
more room for question than there is of his patriotism, 
his military genius and his wisdom in laying the foun- 
dations of the nation. Certainly, his record as a miller 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


THE SENATE BREAD INVESTIGATION 


ENATOR WALSH, chairman of the special Sen- 

ate committee to investigate the consent decree ob- 
tained by the Department of Justice in April, 1926, 
against the Ward bakery combination, is furnishing 
amusement for the onlookers, even if nothing else 
comes of it, which is probable. It will be recalled 
that, when the Department of Justice put an end to 
the proposed Ward Food Products Corporation, a 
minority of the Federal Trade Commission alleged that 
its rights had been infringed and that the consent 
decree was an unholy affair. The degree of its un- 
holiness now is being investigated by Senator Walsh. 

Here is a sample of the procedure, ex-Commissioner 
Vernon W. Van Fleet being on the stand: 


“How could the Department of Justice get such 
conclusive evidence that it was able to obtain the 
decree, and the Federal Trade Commission not get 
enough evidence to continue its case?” asked Sena- 
tor Walsh, after Mr. Van Fleet made the state- 
ment that reports received by the commission as to 
alleged bakeries’ merging activities were inclusive. 

“I never thought the Department of Justice 
had conclusive evidence,” was the reply. 

“Do you think the defendants would have 
signed the consent decree unless the case against 
them was conclusive?” 

“I can imagine,’ said Mr. Van Fleet, “that 
the Department of Justice obtained the consent 
decree without conclusive evidence. That some- 
times happens.” 

“Suppose,” Senator Walsh went on, “the Con- 
tinental did hold out and refuse to sign, but that 
the others did sign; the combination would have 
been destroyed, would it not?” 

“Only partly.” 

“Well, whether the Continental signed or not 
did not make any difference to anybody in the 


5” 


commission? 


Mr. Van Fleet denied any knowledge of “what 
the Department of Justice was doing.” The case 
was put up to the commissioners as a “settlement 
of the whole proposition,” and they at once passed 
upon the dismissal, commissioners Nugent and 
Thompson dissenting. Mr. Van Fleet added that 
he understood, however, that the consent decree 
was obtained “without prejudice” to proceedings 
which might later be taken. 


All of which merely suggests that commissioners 
Nugent and Thompson, with approval of their side- 
kick, Mr. Basil Manly, were considerably put out be- 
cause the Federal Trade Commission could not go on 
investigating and publishing books about their own 
stern virtues. The attorney general merely put an 
end to the bakery combination instead of playing with 
it for months and bringing an “Ostermoor mattress” 
complaint in the end. 


—— 


IL DUCE INDORSES BREAD 
ENITO MUSSOLINI, Italy’s tremendous man on 
horseback, is a foe to eating and a friend of bread. 
In the seventh of his series of copyrighted articles 
syndicated by the United Press he describes naively 
“what food it is that this our Cesar eats that he 
hath grown so great.” He tells it exceedingly well, 
too, if his amanuensis correctly quotes him, and he 
sticks to his text with a fidelity which might well serve 
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as a model for some of our American slack-jaws who 
discourse on the subject of diet. 

Mussolini, despite his admiration for the great 
dishes of Italy, holds that bread still is “the staff of 
life.” It is the food, he says, upon which millions 
of Italians almost entirely depend. He regards it as 
the ideal fuel for the manual worker, but thinks it 
less perfectly adapted to the man who works with his 
brain. Macaroni also wins his approval, chiefly as a 
muscle builder, on which account he himself rarely 
eats it. His own requirement is for food which stimu- 
lates mental activity and creates nervous force. 
remarks about 
bread, Mussolini lays himself open to the charge of 


Unfortunately, in extending his 


being slightly disingenuous. He speaks of his success 
in improving the bread of Italy at a great saving in 
Explaining that Italy’s pocketbook made it 
necessary to import a minimum of wheat, he showed 
how the requisite saving had been accomplished by 


cost. 


increasing the extraction of flour and standardizing the 
quality of the loaf. The new and darker bread he 
declared had been received with enthusiasm by all 
classes, and no suggestion was heard of any wish to 
return to the making of fine white bread. 

This reasonably may be doubted. Conceivably the 
people of Italy, persuaded by a combination of hero 
worship and fear, are accepting dark bread without 
protest. They have accepted many other worse things 
Yet there 
can be no doubt that, when Italy’s fortunes permit, 
white flour will quickly be restored to favor and the 


at command of Il Duce of the iron hand. 


fine loaf re-endowed with all its former virtues. It 
will be strange if at that time Mussolini does not cite 
the return of white bread as new evidence of his 
ability to accomplish the infinite for Italy. 
Meanwhile, viva I] Duce, who, if not yet so great 
as Cesar, is proving his equal in the fine art of turn- 
ing necessity into virtue. Since Italy must eat dark 
bread, it is only good sense and good politics that 
Italy be that dark 
bread is best. Italy’s stomach may be less happy, but - 
Italy’s 


grandeur of imperial Rome. 


persuaded to seem to believe 


soul will be uplifted to see the restored 


A CAPTIOUS CRITIC 
XENATOR FESS, of Ohio, participating in the de- 
bate on the 
method of selecting members of the 
He thought 
President in appointment of members of the board to 


McNary-Haugen bill, criticized the 
Federal Farm 
Board. that limiting the choice of the 
three nominees from each land bank district, suggested 
by a nominating committee from each district, such 
committee in turn to be named by co-operatives and 
farm organizations, was “the nearest thing to Sovietism 
yet proposed.” 

The senator is both captious and hypercritical. 
Since the whole equalization fee scheme, in its boasted 
purpose to benefit one industry at cost of all the peo- 
ple, goes much beyond Sovietism, why lodge the charge 
specifically against so trifling a provision as the selec- 
tion of the board’s members? Obviously, no president 
of the United States could be trusted to choose mem- 
bers of a board with supervisory powers over agri- 
culture, including what people shall pay for the prod- 
ucts of the country’s farms. So responsible, not to 
say delicate, a task could safely be trusted to none 
other than the orators, editors and spellbinders of the 
farmer organizations. 

Something must be said for the wisdom of the 
authors of the bill in thus supplementing the Senate’s 
constitutional prerogative of passing on presidential 
appointments by giving farmers a prior veto. As Sen- 
ator Fess himself says, “for every producer of wheat 
there are at least six consumers of bread, so that if 
you get into government price fixing then the consum- 
ers will take care of the producers.” Such a catas- 
trophe would, of course, be safeguarded against if the 
farm leaders themselves name the farm board. 

The provision has the merit of obviating the possi- 
bility of prices of farm products being submitted to 
decision by popular vote at the beginning of each 
crop year. Such an election certainly would tax all 
of the facilities of the primary system, initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, to say nothing of the principles 
of fundamentalism and right of eminent domain. 
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Domestic Demand.—A slight betterment in buying was discerned by some mills 
last week, partly explainable by the view of members of the trade that passage of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill would tend to strengthen prices. This was virtually the 
only stimulating influence in the market. 
Bakery buyers hold firmly to their skep- 
ticism of present values, jobbers and 
distributors being the only active fac- 
tors in new business. Stocks in the hands 
of resellers appear to be smaller than 
those of bakers. 

Export Trade.—-A moderate export 
business is being done to Holland, Ger- 
many and the West Indies. Price com- 
petition in European markets, however, 
continues keen. Spring wheat mills re- 
port a slight increase in business with 
Latin America. Pacific Coast mills have 
made moderate sales to Hongkong, and find inquiry more active from North China 
but offers too low to admit of business. Improved inquiry is coming from the 
west coast of South America, and a fair volume has been booked to that territory. 
Although Canadian mills complain of a very dull export business, the recent 5c 
decline in ocean freight rates is expected to bring some betterment. 

Cleare.—Clears are in fair request. Domestic demand is large enough to take 
care of current production, though there is some pressure on second clears and 

















low grade. 

Production.The unusually heavy amounts of flour on which shipping instruc- 
tions are due make the current flow of specifications seem relatively small to most 
mills. Production, however, is about on a par with that of the past two or three 
years in most milling centers. Kansas City output is at least 10 per cent above 
the 5- and 10-year averages 

Flour Prices.—Virtually no change is apparent in flour prices, slight fluetua- 
tions one way or another serving only to maintain the general average. 

Millfeed.—Light supplies, due principally to the slackness in mill operation, 
continue to dominate the millfeed situation. The eastern and central states have 
contributed still further to the firmness of the southwestern market, but bids from 
those sections find little entertainment in the Northwest, where there is a strong 
call from interior points. With stocks depleted, no prospects of increased pro- 
duction, and pasturage still many weeks distant, distributors and millers alike 
are strongly bullish. Current quotations are unchanged from a week ago. 


turopean Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 15.—(Special Cable)—The imported flour market is in- 
active, Canadians being unsalable, owing to their high price. In the meantime 
bakers are satisfied to use home milled flour made from Canadian wheat. This 
is obtainable at equivalent to 37s 6d@38s per 280 lbs, ¢.i.f. ($6.38@646 bbl). Aus- 
tralian flour is relatively the cheapest imported product obtainable, and fair sales 
of it have been made. ‘Today's quotations: Canadian top patents 428 8d@43s 9d 
per 280 Ibs (%7.18@7.44 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 3d ($6.84 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s 3d ($7.01 bbl), 
Australian patents, arriving 38s ($6.46 bbl), for March-April shipment 36s 9d 
(86.25 bbl), American low grades 40s 9d ($5.25 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 6d 
($4.68 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 40s 6d, ¢.i.f. ($6.89 bbl). 

Liverpool.There is only a limited demand for imported flour. ‘Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian top patents 42s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.27 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 40s 3d ($6.84 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 418 6d ($7.06 bbl), Australian patents 37s 3d ($6.33 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 31s 6d ($5.86 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand for imported flour is quiet, in spite of the fact that stocks 
are low. ‘Today's quotations: Canadian export patents 40s 9d per 280 Ibs ($6.93 
bbl), Canadian soft winters 598 (86.645 bbl), American soft winters 41s 6d ($7.06 
bbl), Australian patents 39s 6d@40s (%6.72@6.80 bbl). 

Belfast.—Trade in imported flour is at a standstill, except for a few spot 
sales at low prices, ‘Today's quotations: Canadian top patents 438 8d per 280 Ibs 
($7.35 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 9d (%6.93 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
41s ($6.97 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), American soft winters 43s 
6d ($7.40 bbl), home milled, delivered, 44@48s ($7.48@8.16 bbl). 


Amsterdam.—Sales of imported flour are very light, as it is unable to compete 
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with the home milled product, Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.90 
@8.25 per 100 kilos ($7.08@7.35 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.80@8.10 (#6.94@7.2) 
bbl), Kansas straights $7.50@7.80 ($6.68@6.94 bbl), Belgian patents $7.60 (36.76 
bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.60@17.70 ($6.76@6.85 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand for both home milled and imported flour is slow. Home 
milled is cheaper, but the prices of imported flour are steady. Rye is more freely 
offered, resulting in lower prices for rye flour. Today's quotations: Canadian top 
patents $8.20@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.30@7.74 bbl), Canadian export patents $8@ 
8.25 (%7.12@7.35 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.70 ($7.30@7.74 bbl), Kansas 
export patents $8.10@835 ($7.21@7A43 bbl), English patents $7.70@8.65 ($6.85 
@7.69 bbl), home milled $10.75 ($9.56 bbl), rye flour $8.90@9.35 ($7.92@8.32 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers of flour still maintain a reserved policy. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian top patents $8.45@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.52@7.79 bbl), Canadian 
export patents $8@8A0 ($7.12@7.48 bbl), Oklahoma and Texas patents $7.90@ 
8.30 ($7.30 ($7.08@7.39 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.30@8.75 ($7.39@7.79 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is quiet and easier, there being a plentiful supply 
of Canadian wheats on hand. The market in Liverpool is quiet, and only hand-to- 
mouth buying is being done. The question of the passage of the American farm 
relief bill is influencing the markets in Great Britain. Continental buying is also 
small, as fair quantities are afloat. 


MILLFEED 


In London all low grades are relatively dear, with the Argentine product 
considered the best value. Bran is firm at £7 10s ton, middlings steady at £7 15s, 
Plate pollards scarce at £6 5s for afloat parcels and £6 2s 6d for March shipment. 
The feedingstuffs market is firm in Belfast, with bran quoted at £10 and pollards 
at £9, 

OIL CAKE 

The market for feeding cakes is steady in London, with home made cottonseed 
cake quoted at £6 10s ton and Bombay at £6 5s. In Liverpool there is a moderate 
demand for cake, the article most in demand being American linseed cake at £10 
ton for March shipment. Argentine linseed cake for February-March shipment 
is quoted at £11. Egyptian cottonseed undecorticated for March shipment is 
quoted at £6 2s 6d, while American cottonseed meal is offered at £9 2s 6d for 
March shipment. 

OATMEAL 

Scottish oatmeal is still the dominant factor in the London market, where it is 
quoted at 36s 6d per 280 lbs. The Continent is offering oatmeal at 35@386s. Ameri- 
can and Canadian offers meet with no sales, as they are too high. In Belfast there 
is no improvement in the imported oat products market. Irish flake is selling at 
45s, and oatmeal at 35@38s. 

C. F. G. Raikes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. ‘The 
figures represent the relation of actual weck- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 


NORTHWEST— Feb. 13 Feb. 14 NORTHWEST— Feb, 13 Feb. 14 
Feb. 12 Feb. 5 1926 1925 Feb. 12 Feb. 5 1926 1925 
Minneapolis . 186,631 233,423 196,376 237,257 Minneapolis ...... 40 61 37 42 
St. Pawl ..cse. 11,660 11,481 10,217 11,165 ike. POE. erescbes 50 49 47 61 
Duluth-Superior 12,000 16,670 16,340 16,880 Duluth-Superior .. 33 45 44 46 
Outside mills*,.161,672 176,813 201,209 256,862 Outside mills* ... 48 46 50 64 
Totals ....360,863 437,387 423,142 522,164 Average ..... 43 49 43 61 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...137,267 152,808 92,478 114,093 Kansas City ...... 78 87 61 76 
Wichita , eee 88,460 42,707 28,477 36,463 Wichita ..... coce O8 68 46 55 
Salina ......... 18,829 24,003 26,671 30,178 SE cadscnvosves Oe 63 59 65 
St. Joseph .... 28,3847 44,949 41, ies 40,683 St. Joneph ....... 69 94 88 85 
Omaha ........ 22,726 20,601 21,5 22,842 Omaha .... coos OO 76 78 83 
Outside millst..241,132 243,143 166, 5 +H 236,636 Outside millat ... 67 68 45 64 
Totals ....481,761 628,211 377,629 480,895 Average 68 75 64 71 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louls ..... 28,100 25,100 28,200 27,600 et EO ts veatare 46 41 44 43 
Outsidet .... 46,300 47,200 44,800 46,800 CPUCREOS 8s cccce 53 54 51 54 
Toledo ...sse5 39,100 43,000 34,100 38,500 Toledo .. cosoaee FE 856 71 80 
Outside§ .... 29,090 41,149 26,135 67,180 Outside? ios Oe 56 53 65 
Indianapolis . err yD test 10,201 Indianapolis ..... .. oa se 50 
Southeast ..... 106, 61 3 110,104 117,135 102,107 EE accesses OO 68 69 75 
Totals ....249,203 266,553 250,370 282,388 Average ..... 59 61 59 61 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,160 28,324 29,216 28,474 POPUIRMG .ccesecs 45 45 47 45 
Seattle ... .. 20,3874 16,641 12,963 28,742 a eae 44 45 25 5A 
Tacoma ....... $1,606 35,253 19,359 15,944 Tacoma ..... P 65 62 34 28 
Totala .... 80,040 80,118 61,528 73,160 Average ..... 48 48 46 4 
Buffalo ..... 190,391 192,413 196,537 162,340 ae 81 82 68 
Chicago ..... 32,000 34,000 37,000 38,000 Chicago . ¥ 80 85 92 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul «and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mille outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


f, 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb, 15. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 !bs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent $6.90@ 7.60 $7.75@ 7.95 § “ $7.00@ 7.50 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.60@ 7.86 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.50@ 8.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.26@ %.76 
Spring standard patent .. 6.60@ 7.20 7.456@ 7.55 “ 6.70@ 7.00 7.50@ 7.60 7.10@ 7.45 7.10@ 7.36 7.60@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 (ona 
Spring first clear 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.46 : ee 6.10@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.20 se cene 7.00@ 7.25 7.26@ 7.50 bcaetvese ose 
Hard winter short patent 6.65@ 7.00 u 7.20@ 7.60 6.70@ 7.10 8.10@ 8.20 7.36@ 7.86 7.46@ 7.70 7.60@ 8.00 7.26@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.80 7.76@ %.26 
Hard winter straight 6.10@ 6.40 7] 6.40@ 6.75 6.20@ 6.50 7.50@ 7.60 6.756@ 7.36 6.95@ 7,20 7.30@ 7.60 ay ae 7. 10@ 7.50 py 
Hard winter first clear 6.60@ 6.76 a“ 5.35@ 5.70 5.40@ 6.90 y Pere coee@Doese coee Doves coer Doone rr Pere coer QDaeeee seee® ooo 
Soft winter short patent 6.40@ 6.85 “ “ : 6.830@ 7.00 ar rr Fee 6.75@ 7.00 eee, reer 7.00@ 7.66 7.00@ 7.40 8.40@ 76 
Soft winter straight 5.95@ 6.20 a Basse 5.80@ 6.30 7 ae 6.156@ 6.60 *%5.75@ 6.00 *5.76@ 6.50 6.40@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.26@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear 5.60@ 6.756 a @.. 5.30@ 6.70 oDecee coco @eces cove @eeee oces@ ue. 6.26@ 6.50 cooe@oees 6.26@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white 5.85@ 6.10 5.756@ 5.96 Dacse once Decne 6.50@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.76 6.15@ 6,40 6.50@ 6.76 6.50@ 6.76 ork Pee coer ®. 
Rye flour, dark .. 1.20@ 4.60 3.60@ 4.25 Misia ee Ee 4.75@ 4.80 veaenee ts 4.65@ 4.90 6.00@ 6.25 4.80@ 4.90 een ca eons i oe 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco ey um ted | Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent $7.00@ 7.50 $8.80@ 9.00 Kansas coe @ woee $7.70@ 7.80 Spring top patentf.. Was «+» @8.10 $....@8.65 Spring first clearf ....... $6.60 $6.95 
Straight --++ 6.456@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 Dakota 7.30@ 7.70 7.40@ 7.60 Ontario 90% patentat. . @S. rr oe @. Spring exports§ ........ 408 3d ° 
Cut-off ; 5.56@ 6.00 a Montana 7.00@ 7.30 7.560@ 7.76 Spring second patent{ ....@7.60  .... @7.96 Ontario exportsa§ ....... 378 6a 


*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-Ib jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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February 16, 1927 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


season, while North American shipments were the lowest since the fourth 


GS secson, whl last week from Argentina reached the high point of the present 
week in August, and about 1,700,000 bus below the season’s average. 


Aus- 


tralia’s shipments fell off rather sharply, but total world shipments were large, 


being exceeded in only two — weeks this season. 
turope during recent weeks is notable, the difference 


shipments to and arrivals in 


The difference between 


being represented by the increases in quantities on passage to Europe. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 


(000's omitted) 











r Bushels ay 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
26 Tam. BE coscccsccece 7,827 3,5 4,992 472 464 17,285 
26 Jam. BB cccccccccces 9,600 4,148 3,612 784 600 18,644 
27 Fob, 6 ccccceseses 8,921 6,331 4,040 1,640 480 21,412 
28 Dob. B39 ccccvdcicees 7,897 6,834 2,688 976 640 19,035 
Aug. 1 to date ......65. 297,070 32,473 31,956 34,624 24,096 420,219 
La year to date....... 238,360 34,304 34,936 18,848 40,1652 366,600 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


\ table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000's 


omitted); 

On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
25 TOR. BB ccccvccecccccee 14,604 306,712 12,168 288,240 67,072 
26 JOM, BO ccccccccccccces 14,688 321,304 12,664 300,808 69,096 
27 VOR. © ccccccccccccsece 19,320 $40,624 18,408 314,216 65,008 
28 POR, BB cvcccccceseeces 16,672 357,584 11,216 326,720 70,464 
Rast yous 66 GOO® ccccrdecoene 288,672 277,180 44,768 


One natural effect of the very large volume of world shipments has been a 
stiffening in ocean freights, which has first manifested itself in the Argentine and 


Australian trades. 


Record quantities afloat for this time of year mean that more 


ocean tonnage is today actually occupied with wheat and flour cargoes than was 


ever the case before at this period, A 


still larger number of vessels than those 


sailing for Europe with cargoes must be under charter and outward bound or 


waiting in port to load. 
price. 


of rates, which in turn imposes a check on demand. 


The natural regulator, under the competitive system, is 
The inevitable effect of an excessive demand for tonnage is a hardening 


The effect is felt most in the 


long voyage trades; that is, more cents per bushel are added to the cost of carrying 


wheat from distant countries than from near-by ones. 


given quantity of wheat in a given time 


To move from Australia a 
requires the employment of between three 


and four times the number of vessels necessary to move the same quantity from 
Atlantic North America, and Argentina’s requirements lie about midway between 


the two. 
tonnage is relatively the greatest. 


The check imposed, therefore, 


begins to operate where the demand for 


Taking into account last week’s shipments, Argentina should still have available 


for export before Aug. 1, 121,900,000 bus, and Australia 81,000,000. 


If the gov- 


ernment estimates upon which these calculations are based are correct, then Argen 
tina could continue for the remaining 24 weeks to ship at the average rate of 
5,000,000 bus per week and Australia at the average rate of about 3,400,000, Or 
dinarily these countries ship much more heavily in February, March and April than 


in the summer months. 


Argentina’s average during the next 12 weeks might be 


maintained at 6,000,000 bus per week, but after that she must drop to an average 


of 4,000,000. 


Australia could ship 4,000,000 bus per week for the first 12 weeks, 
and almost 8,000,000 for the balance of the period. 


This is on the assumption that 


the total available surpluses in these countries will be drawn upon, leaving only 


average carry-overs on Aug. 1. 


Arrivals of wheat and flour in Europe during the past four weeks have been 
on a little higher scale than during the earlier part of the season, but average 
arrivals from Aug. 1 have been at the rate of only 11,640,000 bus per week. 
Kurope has been able to manage for six months of the year with imports on that 


scale, 


Shipments to Europe during the four weeks ending Feb. 5 have been at the 


rate of over 16,000,000 bus per week, and while arrivals of these particular quantities 
will be spread out in accordance with the length of the voyage from each point of 
origin, yet it is evident that provision has been made for a greatly increased rate 


of receipts by Europe for many weeks to come. 


This increase should begin to 


show itself toward the end of the present month, 








The Wheat Market 


By H. S. Irwin and Georgia E. Cantrell 


Grain Market News Service, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


the United States during the rest 

of the 1926-27 season is indicated 
by the statistics of flour stocks and 
movements for the first six months, Mill 
holdings of flour on Jan. 1 this year were 
nearly 6 per cent smaller than on the 
same date in 1926, and although around 
2’ per cent more flour moved into do- 
mestie consuming channels during the 
first half of the crop year than for this 
period in 1925, much of this increase was 
doubtless required to replenish reserves 
which were reported as unusually low at 
the beginning of the present season. 
Millings during the first five weeks of 
1927, as indicated by flour production in 
important centers, averaged slightly un- 
der the figures for these weeks last year, 
but the trend in 1927 has been steadily 
upward, 

\ total supply of about 455,000,000 
bus in the United States on Jan. 1, less 
amounts fed and wasted, was indicated 
hy latest statistics of consumption and 
stocks for the season. Out of a total 


A ‘tet milling demand for wheat in 


supply of approximately 933,000,000 bus 
this season, about 478,000,000 have been 
~~ exported, or have been used for 
seed, 


Around 165,000,000 bus were rep- 





resented by mill and commercial stocks 
on Jan, 1, suggesting that about 290,000,- 
000 were left on farms and in country 
mills and elevators on this date, minus 
allowances for feed and loss for the 
period. 

Nearly 30,000,000 bus will probably be 
required for spring seedings. If flour 
requirements the second half of this sea- 
son equal the 250,000,000 bus ground in 
these months last year, a remainder of 
173,000,000 bus is indicated for feed and 
loss for the year, further net exports, 
and carry-over at the end of the season. 
The carry-over into the present season 
totaled about 85,000,000 bus, including 
mill stocks, but holdings in most posi- 
tions were unusually low then, and a 
considerable increase is probable this 
year. 

Utilization of Wheat 

Reduced inquiry for wheat featured 
the domestic » aoe! during the second 
quarter of the present season. Demand 
from mills was only moderately active, 
while export sales were restricted by the 
competition of new crop wheat from oth- 
er countries, chiefly from Canada and 
Russia. A number of flour buyers in 
this country apparently had anticipated 
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their uirements during the first quar- 
ter, aa were buying sparingly in the 
second, particularly as wheat and flour 
prices showed an easier tendency during 
a large part of the latter period, in sym- 
pathy with the downward trend in world 
prices occasioned by the increasingly fa- 
vorable prospects for wheat in the South 
ern Hemisphere. This tendency, how- 
ever, was overbalanced in European 
markets by the sharp advance in ocean 
freights in the latter portion of 1926, 
and quotations there worked irregularly 
higher most of the period, European 
demand for imported wheat continued 
fairly active in spite of the higher prices, 
reflecting the reduced crop of bread 
grains in that continent. Offerings of 
native Wheat were limited, according to 
trade reports, which also state that the 
already low stocks of imported wheat 
showed further reductions during the 
quarter. Even with dealers there pur- 
chasing only for urgent needs, world 
shipments for the quarter, largely to 
Europe, were the third largest for this 
period since before the World War. 


BALTIMORE FEED DEALER’S 
DEATH IS CAUSED BY GAS 


Bautimorr, Mp.—Walter F. MacNeal, 
head of Walter F. MacNeal & Co., feed, 
grain and hay dealers, was found dead 
last week with a gas tube in his mouth. 
It is believed that he was despondent 
over the prospect of losing his eyesight. 
He had suffered from a cataract on one 
eye, and with the other becoming affect- 
ed he was threatened with total blind 
ness. 

Mr. MacNeal was formerly associated 
with J. M. Frisch & Co., and on the 
death of Mr. Frisch succeeded to the 
business, changing the firm name _ to 
Walter F. MacNeal & Co. 

Mr. MacNeal possessed a jovial dispo 
sition, and was one of the most popular 
members of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 





CROP CONDITION IN KANSAS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.A Kansas City firm 
last week had 125 reports from Kansas, 
indicating that 13.4 per cent of the 1926 
wheat crop remains on farms, On the 
basis of the government final estimate 
of wheat production in 1926, reserves 
amount to approximately 20,000,000 bus. 
The questionnaire covered all parts of 
Kansas and some adjoining counties in 
Nebraska, Colorado and Oklahoma, The 
reports also showed the new crop to be 
in good condition, except in the north 
western and southwestern sections of 
Kansas, where moisture is deficient. 
From one to four inches of snow fell 
over much of the principal wheat grow 
ing territory of the Southwest early last 
week, covering wheat fields and assuring 
ample moisture for the growing crop for 
several more weeks, 


PENNSYLVANIA LACKS SNOW 
Pirrssuncu, Pa.—As a result of the 
mild weather, coupled with the lack of 
snow, that has prevailed in’ western 
Pennsylvania, it is feared that much 
damage has resulted to wheat, grain, 
clover and alfalfa crops. Some farmers 
say their wheat has been almost de 
stroyed. The lack of snow, with the 
large number of thaws and freezes ex 
perienced so far this winter, has caused 

heavy damage to next year’s crops. 





| $10,000 GOOD-WILL VALUE | 
| Wicuira, Kansas.-If Professor 
Finley, who canceled the crime 
soaked brands of William Jones, 
had been in Point Pleasant, W. 
Va., last week, he would have had 
the shock of his life. Halley Sim- | 
mons, @ candy manufacturer in 
Point Pleasant, was considering a 
merger with a wholesale grocery 
company there. In listing the as 
sets of the candy factory the 
agency for the sale of Lassen’s 
Perfection flour, manufactured 
here by the Kansas Milling Co., 
was listed with a good-will value 
of $10,000, Every Lassen’s Per- 
fection sack bears the picture of 
three wholesome maidens, 
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CONFERENCES BEING 
HELD AT INSTITUTE 


Cake Bakers’ Meetings Draw Large Attend- 
ance—Trade Promotion Conference and 
Pie Bakers’ Meeting to Follow 


Cricaco, In14 Feb. 15.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—About 60 cake bakers from all 
parts of the country were present at the 
opening session of the second annual 
conference of the cake bakers’ section 
of the American Bakers Association on 
Feb. 14. The meetings are being held 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. 
Va., chairman of this section, is presid- 
ing. Bakers are displaying much inter- 
est in the proceedings. The program is 
arranged to allow discussions on perti 
nent problems, 

At the opening session, Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, explained the new plans of the 
organization, and asked for co-operation 
and suggestions from cake bakers. C. 
A. Glaban, of the Bakers Weekly, New 
York, outlined a plan for organizing sep- 
arate cake departments, This was fol 
lowed by discussion. 

In the afternoon there was a general 
discussion on cake production costs, led 
by A. L. Dougherty, of the Dougherty 
Cake Products, Inec., Muncie, Ind., and 
H. C. Gove, of the 7 Baker Bros., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Dougherty was elected president 
of the cake bakers’ section on Feb. 15. 
He succeeds Mr. Bayha, who has been 
chairman of this section since it was or 
ganized at Buffalo in 1925. 

This morning’s session was devoted to 
a discussion on refrigeration for the cake 
bakery, led by W. W. Reese, of the W. 
KE. Long Co. There was also a sym 
posium on cake flour, This afternoon J. 
A. Lambeth is to discuss commercial 
icings and fillings, and W. E. Brogue, 
of The Fleischmann Co., will take up 
Danish pastries, puff paste and French 
pastries. 

Tomorrow the trade promotion confer 
ence will open, and reports indicate this 
will be one of the best ever held. This 
also will be a two-day session, 

On Feb, 18-19 the pie bakers will hold 
their conference. 

S. O. Weaner, 


SOUTHERN BAKERS ADVANCE 
FLORIDA CONVENTION DATE 


The convention of the Southern Bak 
ers’ Association, Daytona Beach, Fla., 


originally scheduled for April 5-7, will 
be held on April 4-6 instead, F. B. 
Evers, president, has announced, Head- 


quarters will be at the Clarendon Hotel. 

In addition to an attractive business 
and entertainment program a_ special 
side trip to Havana, via Miami and Key 
West, has been arranged to take place 
immediately following the convention. 
Havana headquarters will be at the Plaza 
Hotel. 

The Fleischmann Co, has prepared a 
folder covering the convention and the 
Havana trip, including several illustra- 
tions. 


Wheat Flour—Keceipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Kteceipta, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Feb 12, In barrels 
(0000's omitted), with comparisons 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolls of) ’ 202 208 
Kansas City 17 13 «161 106 





Chicago 8 220 125 147 
New York 230 246 80 79 364 374 
Boston 21 32 ° 18 
Haltimore . 23 4 2 6 
Philadelphia 44 37 50 h4 165 oo 
Milwaukee 26 2 10 23 
Dul,-Supertor 10 14 «#4178 80 
*Nashville ‘ 49 46 


*Kigures for 10 days ending Feb, 10 


Kuseell'’s Flour Production and Movement 
News 


Russell's Commercial eatimater 





United States flour production and move- 

ment as follows, In barrels (000's omitted) 
Production 1926-2 26-26 1924-25 

Week ending Jan. 29 2, 366 

Previous week 2,33 2,557 

July i-Jan. 29 R025 79.06% 
Imports 

Week ending Jan, 29 12 17 

Previous week 1 

July 1-Jan. 29 2 14 21 
Exports 

Week ending Jan. 29 250 181 188 

Previous week 106 160 


July 1-Jan. 29 8,750 6,018 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORTS 
ON BAKERY COMBINES AND PROFITS 





Two-Hundred-Page Document Submitted to Senate Reveals Result of General Bread 
Investigation—Wholesale Bakeries Decreasingly Profitable Since 1920—No 
Decisive Advantage in Producing and Selling Costs Enjoyed 
by Multiple Plant Companies 


Wasnuixotox, D. C.—lIn further ses 
sions of the Senate subcommittee inves 
tigating the so-called “bakery trust,” 
Charles W. Hunt, member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and Vernon W. 
Van Fleet, former member, explained 
why they voted in the commission for 
the dismissal of that body’s complaint 
against the Continental Baking Corpora 
tion, conditional upon a consent court de 
cree dissolving the merger of the Con 
tinental, the General Baking and the 
Ward companies. 

Mr. Hunt said that the decree accom 
plished more than the commission could 
hope to do with its case against the Con 
tinental alone, and that dismissal of the 
case against the latter followed the ad 
vice of B. T. Hainer, chief counsel of 
the commission. 

Mr. Van Fleet said that the most the 
commission could have done would have 
heen to force the Continental to give up 
its stock in perhaps half a dozen sub 
sidiaries. He doubted whether the De 
partment of Justice had conclusive evi 
dence against the merger. Moreover, he 
understood that the decree was without 
prejudice to the commission's right to 
resume proceedings against the Con 
tinental. 

CLAYTON ACT 

Dr. Francis Walker, chief economist 
of the commission, testified that he was 
not consulted regarding the dismissal of 
the Continental complaint. However, he 
had doubts as to whether the Depart 
ment of Justice could have made a good 
case against the Continental, in view of 
the obscurity of the Clayton act 

Huston Thompson, former member of 
the commission, who voted against dis 
missal of the Continental complaint, de 
clared that the dismissal was determined 
upon without any previous information 
to him regarding the plan either by 
Counsel Hainer or any other member of 
the commission. Mr. Thompson said he 
had opposed suspending proceedings 
against the Continental and also waiting 
for an opinion from the attorney general 
regarding the commission's jurisdiction. 
Convincing evidence of the diminution of 
competition through the Continental 


CALLED OnSCURE 


merger had been obtained, and it was~ 


planned to make the evidence overwhelm 
ing by examining the superintendents of 
all of the companies absorbed by the 
Continental. 

PROCEDURE QUESTIONED 

Otis Johnson, secretary of the commis 
sion, was questioned as to whether the 
records supported Mr. Humphrey's 
statement that it was not unusual for 
the commission to take decisive action 
without delaying, at the request of in 
dividual members, Former Commission 
er Nugent had testified that he had 
asked for delay when the dismissal vote 
came up. Mr. Johnson's records showed 
that in the matter of the Senate's re 
quest for information about the Alumi 
num Co, of America the commission had 
acted in the absence of commissioners 
Humphrey and Nugent. Mr. Humphrey 
protested upon his arrival. 

On account of the illness of Mr. Hain 
er, the investigation was adjourned from 
Feb. 9 until Feb, 15. 

In the course of the proceedings, ques 
tions on the commission's general bread 
investigation were deferred because the 
commission was about to report the re 
sults of its investigations into “Bakery 
Combines and Profits” in accordance with 
the La Follette resolution of Feb. 16, 
1924. That report was sent to the Sen 
ate on Feb, 11, 1927. Copies of the full 
200-page report are not yet available for 
general examination, but a summary of 
its contents is to be found in the letter 
transmitting it to the Senate. 

REPORT ON BAKERY COMBINES 

After indicating the scope of the in- 
vestigation, as fixed by the Senate reso- 


lution of Feb. 16, 1924, and sketching 
the consolidation movement among bak- 
eries, culminating in the “big four” of 
the baking industry—the Ward, General, 
Continental and Purity companies—the 
letter states: 

“Because of the apparent eff@t of the 
Continental Baking Corporation upon 
competition, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued a complaint against this com- 
pany on April 10, 1925, charging it with 
the acquisition of the capital stock of 
certain baking companies in violation of 
section 7 of the Clayton act. While this 
complaint was pending the company se- 
cured from its bakery managers, 84 in 
number, certain sales data designed to 
show the extent of competing sales at 
points within and without the state 
where the bakery was located, for one 
month about six months prior to the ac- 
quisition of the company. Total sales 
and total interstate sales were secured 
for the week immediately prior to ac- 
quisition, 

“These schedules were in the posses- 
sion of the commission for only a brief 
time while testimony was being taken in 
connection with the complaint, but com- 
prehensive abstracts were made of the 
more essential facts for use in the pro- 
ceedings. Later, when the original sched- 
ules were requested from the company 
for comparison with the abstracts used 
in making this report, they were fur- 
nished after much delay with the excep- 
tion, chiefly, of the sheets showing intra- 
state sales. Comparison of the schedule 
material with the abstracts, however, 
showed the substantial completeness and 
accuracy of the latter. 


“In the commission’s’ endeavor to em- 
ploy for the purposes of this report the 
sales shown in the schedules as a meas- 
ure of the competition prevailing be- 
tween Continental companies prior to 
their acquisition, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced because of the noncontem 
raneous character of elements essential to 
a comparison of competing sales with 
total sales, and because of other inade- 
quacies of the material. For this reason 
additional statistical material of a similar 
but more comparable character has been 
requested of the Continental. 

“From the schedule material two tables 
were compiled showing the existence of 
interstate and intrastate competition at 
many points, but the magnitude of such 
competition in relation to the total sales 
or the total interstate sales of the sev- 
eral companies, or the Continental as a 
whole, is not shown by these tables. A 
third table is presented which shows for 
each company for the week prior to ac- 
quisition its total sales and total inter- 
state sales for both bread and cakes sep- 
arately, with percentages of interstate 
to total sales computed. The total bread 
sales of all the reporting companies of the 
consolidation for the week prior to ac- 
quisition were $1,064,309.70, while the 
total interstate sales for the same period 
were $89,244.78, or 84 per cent. The 
corresponding proportion for cake was 
19.7 per cent. Taking particular com- 
panies of the Continental the proportions 
of interstate bread or cake sales of total 
bread or cake sales showed a very wide 
range. 

“The table shows also the reported to- 
tal competing sales and total interstate 
competing sales for each company on an 
average weekly basis for a month about 
six months prior to acquisition. No to- 
tal sales or total interstate sales for this 
period were secured by the company from 
its bakery managers. In the absence of 
these sales, percentages of competing 
sales for this period to the total sales 
and total interstate sales for the week 
prior to acquisition have been computed. 
These percentages of total competing 
sales to total sales for the consolidation 








FIRST FLOUR SALE BY TRANSATLANTIC 
TELEPHONE MADE BY MENNEL 
MILLING CO. 


States by transatlantic radiophone service, which was recently opened, and 


F's: the first time in history, flour has been sold to Europe from the United 


only last week extended to include Cleveland and some other points in the 


central states. 


The distinction of having made the first sale of flour by tele- 


phone across the Atlantic Ocean belongs to the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 


Ohio, 


No earlier sales have been reported. 


In view of the epoch marking character of this sale, some details re- 


garding it should be put on record. 


Mark N. Mennel, treasurer of the Men- 


nel Milling Co., had filed an application for a call to Gordon Farquhar, 
Farquhar Bros., flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland, and had been notified 
that the line would be available at 10 a.m., Wednesday, Feb. 9. 

He was sitting at his desk in his office at 1901-6 Second National Bank 
Building, Toledo, dictating to his stenographer, when his telephone rang. 
Picking up the receiver he was advised that New York was on the telephone, 


and was requested to hold the line. 


Then he heard a sort of booming noise, 


presumably as the apparatus was connected with the radio, followed by a 


silence. 
ing conversation took place: 
“Is this Gordon Farquhar?” 
“Yes.” 
“This is Mark Mennel talking.” 
“Oh, is that so! Where are you?” 


“I am sitting at my desk, Toledo, Ohio. 
with Scotland was established today, and I wanted to use the service.” 
Is it possible? 
“Ten o'clock,” replied Mr. Mennel. 
said Mr, Farquhar, “it is after three o’clock here.” 


ice 


“Most astonishing! 


” 


“Most astonishing! 


Then shortly a voice said “Hello,” and something like the follow- 


Long distance telephone serv- 


What time is it?” 


There was more conversation, and Mr. Farquhar bought three different 


lots of flour for Aberdeen, Belfast and Glasgow. 
Mr. Mennel had been notified to talk in a low voice, 


excited over the incident. 


Both parties were quite 


and could hear just as distinctly and plainly as if communicating with an- 


other party in ‘Toledo, 


The toll for the call was $78 for three minutes, $26 for every additional 
minute, and it was really surprising how much conversation could be covered 


in so short a time. 


These two concerns have done business together ever 


since the mill was built at Fostoria, Ohio, and it must have been gratifying 
to both of them to commemorate the opening of transatlantic service in this 


way. 


Naturally this incident created something of a stir and aroused much 
interest at Toledo, and it was given considerable space in the local papers 


and commented on elsewhere in the press. 
expecting the call, and was taken by surprise. 
the telephone service having been established across the ocean, 


Mr. Farquhar apparently was not 
He said he had not read about 
The same 


day the editor of the Toledo Blade talked from Toledo with the editor of the 


Times, London, Eng. 





W. H. Wicery. 
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as a whole are for bread 9.1 and for cake 
6.8, while the percentages of total com- 
peting interstate sales to total interstate 
sales are for bread 138 and for cake 
144, but it is very doubtful how far 
any reliance should be placed on these 
percentages, because the elements of the 
comparison are not contemporaneous.” 


SUPERMERGER DESCRIBED 


The supermerger movement is then de- 
scribed, its culmination being the forma- 
tion of the Ward Food Products Co. 
which was dissolved by a consent decree 
of the federal district court in Balti- 
more. Analyzing the financial results of 
the mergers, the report sets forth the 
following information: 

“Through direct examination of their 
books of account and through schedule 
returns extensive data were secured re- 
garding the investments, profits and 
costs of production of commercial bak- 
ers, except for the small retail bakers 
who rarely keep the accounting recor«s 
necessary for determining such facts. 
Information was thus obtained from 
scores of commercial companies, includ- 
ing all the largest ones. The volume of 
production covered by the figures of rate 
of profit and cost per pound which wis 
included in the commission’s figures in 
1923 was more than 25 per cent of thie 
total commercial production of the Un)! 
ed States reported by the Census of 
Manufactures for that year. 

“Taking all of the wholesale baki:g 
companies, the figures show that they 
have averaged in each of the six years 
from 1920 to 1925 about 15 per cent «in 
both company investment and total ba 
ing investment, including in investme:t 
all intangible assets and all appreciati:n 
of tangible assets. On total baking i:- 
vestment, excluding all intangible assc's 
and recent appreciation of tangible 
sets, the return has been much higher, 
averaging each year around 25 per ceut 
for the same period. Since 1920 the i 
vestment in the wholesale baking bu 
ness has apparently been decreasing|ly 
productive. This is indicated by an a!- 
most uninterrupted decline in the volume 
of production and sales per dollar of in- 
vestment. 

“During the six years in question the-e 
wholesale companies produced sever! 
billion pounds of bread at an average 
cost of 7.154c per lb. On this their 
sales realization averaged 7.861c per })), 
leaving a net profit of .707¢ per 1h. 
These results are an average for all 
kinds of bread, it being impossible to 
show, separately, figures for different 
kinds of bread, such as white, whole 
wheat, graham, and rye, or to distinguis! 
between machine and hand made bread. 

“Comparisons of the costs of produ 
ing bread in large and small plants in 
dicate that, on the whole, the costs of the 
larger plants were lower, though there 
were considerable irregularities in the 
results for the various production size 
groups for which comparisons were 
made. Comparisons of the costs per 
pound of producing and selling bread 
for the plants of single plant com 
panies and the plants of multiple plant 
companies do not indicate that any dec 
sive advantages are obtained merely by 
operating more than one plant. The 
average total costs per pound of the 
plants of multiple plant companies were 
a little lower than those of the plants 
of single plant companies, but this ad 
vantage largely disappears when the 
plants of the two types are compare:! 
by size groups. In a majority of the siz 
groups, the single plant companies sho 
lower total costs. 

“A comparison of the average costs of 
producing and selling bread by wholesa 
ers (who sell and deliver to reta 
stores), by house-to-house bakers an! 
by chain store bakers (who sell over the 
counter through their own stores) show 
comparatively low producing costs an 
selling expenses per pound for the chain 
store bakers. The chain stores show als. 
the lowest average receipts per poun: 
This apparent superiority, from the poin' 
of view of the consumer, of the chaii 
stores over the wholesale bakers, on the 
average, is not removed, but is enhanced, 
after due allowances are made for dit 
ferences. in conditions and costs of deliv 
ery to the consumer.” 

Tueropore M. Knapren. 
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ATTENDANCE LARGE AT 
NUTRITIONAL MEETING 


Child Welfare and Group Co-ordination 
Considered at Conference Under Auspices 
of American Institute of Baking 


Curcaco, Int.—A _ nutritional confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
Feb. 11. Nutritional experts were pres- 
ent from various parts of the country, 


nd the program consisted mainly of 
discussions on nutritional education with 
regard to children, and co-ordination of 
the rk of the different groups along 
these lines. 

J K. Rich, of the nutritional de- 


partment of the American Institute of 
Baking, opened the meeting, and Dr. 
H. &. Barnard, president, introduced 
the first speaker, Mrs. Walter McNab 


Miller, of the American Child Health 
Ass ition, and chairman of the de- 
partment of public welfare of the Gen- 
eral | ederation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Miller, who has had considerable experi- 
ence child work, spoke of the prog- 
ress made in the past four years on nu- 
tritional education. May Day has been 
set le by practically every state for 


broa casting information on child health. 
Man: industries are now co-operating. 
Iwo things considered most important 
by Mes. Miller and her associates were 
the roduction of a bill at Washington 
to vide national health officers and 
nurse. in every state, and to interest the 
different states to provide money for nu- 
tritioval work. 


Dr. J. Geiger, assistant health com- 
missioner, Chicago, spoke briefly on the 
work being done in this city. Dr. H. 
Bur on, health commissioner, he said, 


had completely reorganized the work 
here, and the department aimed to edu- 
cate young mothers. Results, he said, 
were gratifying. He favored dispensing 
with nurses in schools and substituting 
physicians who could thoroughly examine 
the children. He mentioned the splendid 
co-operation received from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and other or- 
ganizations, 

Dr. Barnard expressed pleasure over 
the increased co-operatiou between the 
various bodies interested in child health 
ind nutrition. He remarked upon the 
number of representatives present from 
so many associations and business in- 
terests. , 

C. RK. Moulton and Gudrun Carlson, 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and Prudence Penny, of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, spoke briefly. 

Most of the one-day session was de- 
voted to informal discussions on the best 
way to spread the work that has already 
been done. The American Institute of 
Baking is taking an important part in 
the work being carried on in child wel- 
fare and nutrition, and Dr. Barnard and 
Miss Rich are devoting much time co- 
operating with organizations devoted to 
this work. 


Among those present were: Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking; Jean K. Rich, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking; Ruth S, Mon- 
cliff, Douglas-Pectin Corporation; Ellen 
Rose Dickey, Sears Roebuck & Co; Mil- 
licent Atkin, Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion; V. T. Bartle, Libby, McNeil & 
Libby; E. J. Bertrams, Armour & Co; 
E. L.. Branch, The Best Foods, Inc; 
Gudrun Carlson, Institute American 
Meat Packers; L. R. Carroll, M. Lucile 
Craven, Jewel Tea Co; Marye Dahnke, 
Kraft Cheese Co; M. H. Given, Evap- 
orate Milk Association; Dr. J. Geiger, 
assistant commissioner of health; Helen 
Hamilton, Elizabeth McCormick Fund; 
Mamie Hasselbrook, School of Domestic 
Arts and Science; Minnie A. Morris, 
Bak s’ Helper; C. R. Moulton, Institute 
ot American Meat Packers; Prudence 
Penny, Chicago Herald and Examiner; 
Agnes B. Peterson, Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund; F. L. Rector, Na- 
tion's Health; Catherine M. Ring, The 
Northwestern Miller; Mrs. Helen Rug- 
gles, Chieago; Mrs. Ida Mighario, The 
Hou ‘hold Magazine, Topeka, Kansas; 
Elecnor Ahern, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


S. O. Werner. 
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CHORUS 
Sing, O jolly millers, 
Let’s sing our flour song! 


CHORUS 
Sing, O jolly millers, ete. 


CHORUS 
Sing, O jolly millers, cte. 


MINNESOTA’S FLOUR SONG 
Tune: “My Old Kentucky Home.” 


Words by Rev. Wilhelm Pettersen, Pastor of Lake Harriet Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis 


The mills go round, we are millers one and all, 
So let us today sing our song! 
The brands we make in our ditty to recall 
Let the joyful music roll along. 
First “Gold Coin” comes, then “Red Wing” and “Cherokee,” 
“Mother Hubbard” and “Vanity Fair,” 
Then “Golden Loaf,” next “Gold Medal” eventually, 
“Betty Crocker” and “Big Jo”—fine pair! 


Of the wheat God gave, we have made these many brands, 
And to all the world we send them along. 


From us they go to the cabin and the throne, 
Both northward, and South, East and West: 

“White Swan,” “Gold Rim,” “Freedom,” “Cremo,” “Telephone,” 
For the folks want nothing but the best. 

“King Midas,” too, “Ceresota” and “Gold Mine,” 
“Commander,” “Duluth Imperial,” 

Then “Pillsbury’s Best,” “Chieftain,” “Occident” so fine, 
And “Big Diamond” and “Duluth Universal.” 


“Pacemaker,” too, is among our leading brands, 
And “Venus,” the beauty of all; 
Then “Wingold” comes—known in all the foreign lands— 
“Pride of Minnesota”—hear them call! 
And last, not least, “Washburn’s the Superlative,” 
“Seal of Minnesota” to boot— 
Let’s boost them all for the wealth to us they give, 
As the mills go round, O hoot, mon, hoot! 


I 


II 


III 











Northwestern Unit of Operative Millers Meets 


with Cereal Chemists 
By Robert T. Beatty 


HE northwestern unit of the Asso- 
i ie of Operative Millers, which 

was formed a year ago, held its an- 
nual meeting in Minneapolis, Feb. 12. 
The first order of business, following 
luncheon, was the election of officers, 
resulting as follows: chairman, E. C. 
Veeck, first vice president Eagle Roller 


Mill Co., New Ulm; vice chairman, 
Frank Bolton, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato; secretary-treasurer, J. A. 


Nolf, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

The cereal chemists met with the mill- 
ers, bringing the attendance close to 125. 
The meeting was declared to be the best 
district organization gathering yet held, 
developing as it did into a round table 
discussion of millers’ problems, Numer- 
ous questions were disposed of by the 
committee after the regular program was 
finished. 

M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
made it plain that the association is an 
educational body and not a labor or- 
ganization. It does not tolerate labor 
or wage discussions, believing that effi- 
ciency, loyalty and merit will be prop- 
erly recognized and recompensed by mill- 
owners. He said the association does not 
expect nor ask members to divulge in- 
formation that may be considered ex- 
clusive to their plants, recognizing that 
there are certain methods, formulas or 
data in every business that must be kept 
inviolate. 

Milling, Mr. Dillon said, is a distinct 
and outstanding science. He summed up 
the policy and aims of the association as 
follows: “The dissemination of practical 
information; the services of a research 
committee of trained and competent men 
to deal with millers’ problems; the en- 
couragement of individual members in 
perfecting themselves in the science of 
milling; furnishing the opportunity for 
presentation of papers on milling topics 





E. C. Veeck, Newly Elected Chairman of the 
Northwestern Unit of the Association 
of Operative Millers 


for discussion in mass assemblies; pro- 
viding displays of milling machinery and 
arranging for personal contact among 
men in the milling industry. All these 
matters we deem of vital importance, 
and we count these attainments among 
our outstanding accomplishments.” 

The principal speaker at the meeting, 
B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
was accorded a hearty reception. He 
said that changing head millers is always 
a nightmare to the millowner. Whenever 
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a change is necessary, the new superin- 
tendent usually insists on remodeling the 
plant and throws out of the mill window 
thousands of dollars’ worth of equip- 


ment. However, he added, if it wasn’t 
for the head miller, there would be no 
window out of which to throw it. He 
said he had one head miller with him 
for 42 years, and four others for over 20. 

Mr. Sheffield recounted the troubles of 
the early day millowner in southern Min- 
nesota, and told of the gradual elimina- 
tion, through competition, of the weaker 
companies. He said that one Minnesota 
milling association that formerly had 44 
active members now has only 16, and out 
of seven South Dakota members only one 
is left. He added that increasing com- 
petition was responsible for the creation 
of larger corporations through mergers 
of live, wide-awake companies. 

Mr. Sheffield said that the head miller 
must work shoulder to shoulder with the 
millowner, must be a trained machinist, 
a scientific expert in wheat and flour, 
a diplomat, a leader, and not a driver 
of men—the trained mind which co- 
ordinates and welds together all the fac- 
tors in the industry. He said he must 
be a man of nerve and strong enough to 
stand against his own office if it at- 
tempted to palm off wheat that was not 
up to standard, because his future and 
reputation depended upon the quality of 
the flour he produced. 

Continued and closer co-operation be- 
tween the head miller and the laboratory, 
Mr. Sheffield added, was necessary for 
the welfare of the industry. In three 
years, he said, he will have rounded out 
a half century of milling, and he hoped 
it could be said of him that he had al 
ways considered honor and honesty be 
fore gain and greed, and his fellow- 
workers before money. 

In closing, Mr. Sheffield asked the head 
millers who were going to carry on their 
work after they had finished their labors. 
He believed the national trade associa- 
tions ought to give consideration to this 
thought, and said that he and his com- 
panies would be willing to contribute to 
an endowment fund for the education of 
young men who were desirous of learn- 
ing practical milling. 

Commenting on Mr. Sheffield’s sugges- 
tion, Mr. Dillon said the Association of 
Operative Millers was striving to per 
petuate for posterity the experience and 
knowledge of the present day head mill- 
er through the publication of bulletins, 
but that he would bring forward for 
consideration at the next national con- 
vention the question of an endowment 
fund for educational purposes. 

L. R. Drinkall, head of the electrical 
department of the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, read an extremely interest- 
ing paper on electricity in mills. He ex 
plained in detail the different motors 
now on the market, available for flour 
mills and elevators, and told of the 
strong and weak points in each. He 
illustrated his remarks with stereopticon 
slides, and answered numerous questions. 

Julius Hendel, chemist for the Cargill 
Elevator Co., expressed the appreciation 
of the chemists for the opportunity to 
meet with the millers, and asked for 
closer co-operation between the two as- 
sociations. 

In taking up his new duties as chair- 
man of the northwestern organization, 
Mr. Veeck asked for the continued sup- 
port of those who had made possible the 
success of the association to date. 

A feature of the meeting was the sing 
ing of the Minnesota flour song, which 
is reproduced herewith. The author, 
Rev. Wilhelm Pettersen, pastor of the 
Lake Harriet Lutheran Church, in a 
message to the millers, wrote: “Not since 
blind Homer of ancient Greece sang his 
catalog of ships in the ‘Iliad’ has a song- 
writer been given such a staggering task 
as to make a singable song of the flour 
brands of fair Minnesota. Permit me to 
hope that the bread made from each of 
these excellent brands of flour will prove 
more delectable to the taste of the 
world’s hungry millions than this song to 
the musical taste of Minnesota’s millers.” 

LEAVES FOR CALIFORNIA 

Cuicaco, Int.—Frank H. Blodgett, 
president Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., rye 
and buckwheat miller, Janesville, Wis., 
accompanied by his wife, left Feb. 4 on 
a vacation trip to California. He ex- 
pects to be away about six weeks. 
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MILLERS’ EXPORT INSPECTION BUREAU 
FORMED TO PREVENT INSECT DAMAGE 





Organizers Are Joseph V. Lane, Export Agent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
and R. W. Lightburne, Kansas City Steamship and Insurance Agent—Service 
Will Be Rendered Without Cost to Millers—Inspection at Gulf 
Ports to Be Arranged as Preventive Measure 


Kansas Crry, Mo.-—Solution of the 
troublesome matter of establishing a sys- 
tem of inspection to insure against fur- 
ther difficulties with insects in export 
flour, such as occurred in October of this 
year, has been found in the organization 
of the Millers’ Export Inspection Bu- 
reau to take over and supervise the work 
in behalf of both millers and interested 
underwriters. 

Organizers of the bureau are Joseph 
V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co. New 
York, and R, W. Lightburne, Jr., steam- 
ship and insurance agent, Kansas City. 
Mr. Lane is president of the new organi- 
gation, and Mr. Lightburne az 
and general manager. Headquarters will 
be in Kansas City, with Mr. Lane serv- 
ing as its New York connection, 

The scope and purposes of the new 
bureau are set forth in a letter ad- 
dressed by the organizers to John W. 
Cain, chairman of the special committee 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
which has had the weevil damage mat- 
ter in charge, as follows: 

“Referring to the resolution adopted 
by a joint committee of the special com- 
mittee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and representatives of under- 
writers interested in insuring export 
flour under the all risk clause, at a meet- 
ing Dee. 16, to organize an insurance in- 
spection bureau, for the purpose of pre- 
venting insect infestation: 

“Inasmuch as it was not possible to 
get all interested underwriters to agree 
upon a plan acceptable to millers, and 
in line with our several conversations 
with you on the subject, we have formed, 
in the interest of the export flour trade 
and subscribing underwriters, a bureau 
which will give the millers the service 
they require, without cost to them, 

“This service is available to any un- 
derwriter or individual miller who may 
elect to engage its services, 

“It is the purpose of the bureau to 
provide inspection at gulf ports of ex- 
port, as flour is unloaded from cars and 
loaded into steamers. ‘This will be sup- 
plemented by periodical inspection of 
terminals and by constant assurance that 
steamers into which flour is to be loaded 
are free from insect infestation. It fur- 
ther proposes to be prepared to furnish 
certificates evidencing that flour is free 
from visible insect infestation at time of 
loading. 

“It will be necessary to require from 
subseribers to the bureau and from mill- 
ers to whom this service is extended let 
ters of authority enabling the bureau 
and its agents to inspect shipments of 
flour, cars, ships, ete., for account of and 
as representatives of the shippers. 

“We believe that in setting up this 
bureau we have effected an arrangement 
which, with the co-operation of millers 
and transportation services, will com- 
pletely obviate the possibility of further 
insect infestation in export shipments of 
flour from the Southwest. 

“This bureau is organized for the pur 
pose of supervising export flour ship- 
ments from mill to and on board steam- 
ers. Such service will include checking 
flour mills for insect infestation and in- 
spection of cars, docks, steamers and 
flour when transferred from cars to 
steamer. ‘The purpose of the service is 
to safeguard and benefit flour millers as 
well as to reduce the hazards of under- 
writers engaged in insuring flour under 
the insect clause. Initially it will op- 
erate for underwriters represented by the 
principals of this organiszation,—Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Lightburne,—but its serv- 
ice will also be available to other under- 
writers and millers. 

“It is contemplated that all mills in- 
suring export flour shipments against 


insect damage, with underwriters co-op- 
erating with this bureau, will have their 
mills fumigated or otherwise provide as- 
surance of being free from insects within 





a period of not more than 90 days from 
date. This is regarded as a necessary 
preliminary to insure insect free delivery 
to foreign consignees. 

“It is, further, the purpose of this 
bureau to provide its subscribers with 
instruction in keeping mills free from 
insects and in so loading flour for export 
into clean cars and under proper safe- 
guard that infestation in transit will be 
prevented,” 

Mr. Cain will this week forward cop- 
jes of this letter to members of the 
league, with a covering letter commend- 
ing the new service to millers. Those 
who have aided in creating the new bu- 
reau believe that its operation will fully 
insure against possibility of further wee- 
vil damage to shipments through the 
gulf, while it has the additional advan- 
tage of obviating the faults of a govern- 
ment inspection, which at first was pro- 
posed, 

Haavey EF, Yanris. 


ASSOCIATED BAKERS OF 
ILLINOIS MEET IN PEORIA 


Pronta, Itn., Feb, 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Approximately 200 bakers and 
allied tradesmen are attending the twen- 
ty-first annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois. 

The opening session was called to or- 
der by George E. Wuller, Belleville, 
president. Reports of the officers were 
made at this session. Michael Hoffmann, 
president of the Associated Bakers of 
America, spoke to the delegates. Wil- 
liam P. Blottner, field secretary of the 
Associated Employees of Illinois, dis- 
cussed pending ealiietien, 

The convention has been largely given 
to a general discussion of baking prob- 
lems. ‘The annual banquet is to be held 
in the Jefferson Hotel tonight. 

W. G. Mantin, Ja. 


CONSOLIDATION AFFECTS 
MILLS IN THREE STATES 
Memreuts, Tenn.—The Central Milling 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and Birmingham, 
Ala., has been consolidated with the Eg- 
gers Milling Co., Herman, Mo., under the 
style of the Central Mills Corporation. 
The capital stock is $100,000 preferred 
and $100,000 common. Officers are: J. E. 
Ramsey, president; F. M. Eggers, vice 
president; A. EK, Grissom, secretary; H. 
C. Wright, treasurer. 


NASHVILLE ELEVATOR TO 
BE REBUILT IMMEDIATELY 


Nasuvittz, Tenn, ~ The Nashville 
Warehouse & Elevator Corporation will 
rebuild the unit of the company’s plant 
which burned Feb. 8. The new unit is 
to have a capacity of 700,000 bus, twice 
the size of the one destroyed, The other 
units of the plant have a capacity of 
650,000 bus. Efforts will ‘be made to 
have the plant completed in time to han- 
dle the next wheat crop. 


NEW OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 
BY NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
B. W. Collins, Grafton, was elected 
president of the North Dakota Bakers’ 
Association at its annual convention at 
Fargo last week. William Nimmo, Dev- 
ils Lake, was chosen vice president, and 
Harry W. Howland, Fargo, secretary- 
treasurer. 





ELEVATOR FIRM ENDS 
Winnivec, Man.—The directors of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., will place before the king’s bench 
of = ton Maeno this week, an applica- 
tion for the formal winding up of the 
organization, the bulk of the assets of 








which have been disposed of to the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd. Trade 
circles are displaying considerable inter- 
est as regards the basis which will be 
adopted for the distribution of the com- 
pany’s assets. The share capital paid up 
is shown, on the balance sheet issued last 
week, to be $2,446,200. The sum settled 
by arbitration to be paid by the pool for 
the assets of the company was approxi- 
mately $11,000,000, Payment of this sum 
is spread over a period of years, and it 
is thought likely, in view of this, that 
some legislation will be asked of the 
Saskatchewan house to provide a market 
for shareholders wishing to dispose of 
their shares for cash. 


BREAD NUTRITION WILL BE 
STRESSED BY KANSAS BAKERS 


Wicurra, Kansas —At a meeting of 
the program committee of the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association last week, plans were 
made for the forthcoming convention of 
the association here March 21-23. Rich- 
ard Schuler, president of the association, 
occupied the chair at the meeting. 

The committee is considering a pro- 
posal to invite doctors, nurses and nu- 
trition experts of the state to certain ad- 
dresses on the program dealing with 
technical dietetic questions concerning 
bread, The convention will consider 
means of increasing the consumption of 
bread in Kansas. 

Speakers announced for the convention 
are Miss Jean K. Rich, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; L. A. Rum- 
sey, secretary of the American Bakers 
Association; Henry A, Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association; P. 
G. Pierre, of the Bakers Weekly, New 
York, 


CONTINENTAL BAKING MAY 
REFINANCE OBLIGATIONS 


Bankers affiliated with the Continental 
Baking Corporation have been giving 
close study to the company’s affairs with 
a view toward refinancing certain obli- 
gations on a more favorable basis, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal. This 
may take the form some time next year 
of an issue of 5% per cent notes to 
replace all or a portion of the $51,669,400 
8 per cent preferred or a portion of the 
subsidiary preferred stocks outstanding. 
Working out of this plan, details of 
which are not yet complete, will effect 
very substantial savings in charges ahead 
of the common stocks, 


WIFE OF RODNEY MILLING 
CO. PRESIDENT IS DEAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.,—Mrs. Laura E., 
Sterling, wife of Harry A. Sterling, 
president of the Rodney Milling Co., 
died at the family home here on Feb, 
12, after a brief illness. Mrs, Sterling, 
who was born in Omaha, has lived in 
Kansas City for the past seven years. 
She is survived by her husband and a 
son, David Eric Sterling. Funeral serv- 
ices, held on Feb, 14, were largely at- 
tended by members of the milling and 
grain trades in Kansas City and vicinity. 





BREAD FIRM ORGANIZED 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


The National Biscuit Co., New York, 
has formed the National Bread Co., a 
subsidiary, to take over the bread and 
hand cake business of the parent com- 
pany. The company has seven bread 
bakeries located in Albany, Syracuse and 
Buffalo, N. Y., Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa, ‘The president of the new subsidiary 
will be FE. Y. Crossmore. 





BREAD LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 

Pirrssuron, Pa,—According to a bill 
now before the Pennsylvania legislature, 
it would be unlawful to sell loaves of 
bread less than 16 oz in weight or any 
whole multiple of a pound avoirdupois. 
The shrinkage allowed would not be 
more than one ounce per 1 Ib in 12 
hours. ‘The weight would be marked on 
each loaf or on the wrapper of each 
loaf. Penalties for violations would 
range from $10 to $100, 
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THREAT OF BOYCOTT 
BY DUTCH IMPORTERS 


Ultimatem from Netherlands Flour Mes 
Over Weevil Damaged Cargoes Meets 
Firm but Conciiiatory Stand from 
Shipping Board 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 15.—(Special 
Telegram )—Confronted by an ultimatum 
from the Netherlands Flour Trade Asso. 
ciation designating boycott of United 
States Shipping Board vessels as the al- 
ternative of compliance with the associa- 
tion’s flour weevil damages settlement 
scheme, General A. C. Dalton, president 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
today in effect challenged the Dutch 
trade body to effectuate the boycott. In 
the last of a long series of cablegram 
exchanges, sent this morning, General 
Dalton tells the Netherlands association 
to accept his conciliatory suggestions or 
resort to its own preferred course. 

It appears that the Netherlands asso- 
ciation has insisted that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation must admit partial 
responsibility for weevil damage to flour 
cargoes before the subject has been con- 
cretely investigated. Having admitted 
responsibility in principle, the corpora- 
tion would then be bound to abide by 
any concrete amount of damages that 
might be assessed against it, up to an 
estimated total amount of about $200,000, 

General Dalton has consistently taken 
the position that he would commit his 
organization to nothing in advance, but 
that he would be glad to unite with the 
Netherlands association in a searching 
investigation with a view to determining 
what, if any, damages should be as 
sumed by the fleet corporation for wee- 
vil damaged flour conveyed by its ships 
to Netherland ports. The association, 
on the other hand, has steadily demand 
ed admission of liability in advance. 

General Dalton having cabled the as 
sociation that J, C. Sheedy, Kuropean 
director of the fleet corporation, was 
about to arrive in Washington and 
would return to Europe with full in- 
structions for the conducting of neyo- 
tiations concerning weevil damage, the 
Netherlands association replied by cable 
as follows: 

“Our association understands from 
your last cable that your director for 
Europe will return with your definite in- 
structions to make satisfactory settle 
ment together with all parties concerned 
without discussing anybody’s liability 
and with your official authorized to as 
sume part of the loss which has been «al 
ways our proposed way of settlement. 
Please advise whether we are correct 
and when we may expect your director 
here. Have postponed boycott until 
your answer received. Make your in- 
swer absolutely clear and concrete.” 

General Dalton’s answer, dispatehed 
this morning, was: “Our last cable did 
not state that director for Europe would 
return with instructions to make satis 
factory settlement without discussing 
liability or that he would be authorized 
to assume for the fleet corporation any 
part of the alleged loss, Our director 
for Europe on his return will take up 
this matter in accordance with the in- 
structions from this office. Decision «s 
to whether you will await return of direc 
tor or pursue another course now rests 
with your association.” 

General Dalton told The Northwest 
ern Miller’s correspondent today that lic 
was entirely satisfied with a trial |) 
boycott, if that was what the Nethe: 
lands association wanted, He intima! 
ed thgt the fleet corporation was in « 
position to endure with equanimity «15 
“erage that might thus be brought ‘0 
year upon it. The fleet corporation 
would not tolerate efforts to enforce 4 
cut-and-dried settlement by any sort of 
intimidation, but was desirous of settling 
this dispute by negotiation and adjus! 
ment in each concrete case. 

Turopore M, Kwarren. 


MILL RADIO STATION DEDICATED 

Dedication of the radio broadcastiny 
station, WFIW, of the Acme Mills, Ho; 
kinsville, Ky., took place last week. 
recent issue of the Daily Kentucky New 
Era, Hopkinsville, contained a feature 
supplement devoted to the mill’s histor) 
since its establishment in 1913. 
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Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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B B. SHEFFIELD, president of the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
* Minneapolis, last week awarded the contract for a 8,000-bb] addition 
to the plant of the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, to the Great Western 
This is the second unit of the plant. 
was considerable competition for the award, all of the big mill furnishers 
The contract went to the Leavenworth company mainly 


There 


Contract Is Let for Addition to Monarch Plant in Kansas City 





because the first unit was similarly equipped, and Mr. Sheffield desired uni 
With this addition the total capacity of the mills controlled by the 


formity. 


Commander-Larabee Corporation will be 30,000 bbls daily. KE. T. 
superintendent of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and A. W. 
Spehr, general superintendent of the Monarch company, conferred with the 
corporation's head millers in the Northwest before the contract was awarded. 





Bauer, 








McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
IS PASSED BY SENATE 


Amendments May Impede Progress of Menas- 
ure in House by Necessitating Conference 
Mr. Anderson Continues Opposition 


Wasuinoron, D, C.—Showing more 
speed for once, at least, than the House, 
the Senate reached a vote on the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill Feb. 11, while the 
former was still debating it. As ex- 
pected, the vote was favorable, 49 to 37. 

Just before the final vote a number 
of amendments were adopted, all ac- 
ceptable to the friends of the bill, These 
included the addition of tobacco to the 
scope of the bill’s operation, and amend- 
ments by Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina, providing for plebiscites of 
producers on the question of declaring 
the bill operative for any product, in 
every state where the producers are not 
united in some co-operative or other 
hody, for the further definition of cer- 
lain terms, and relating to nominations 
to advisory boards. Although Senator 
Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, opposed the 
bill, he offered an amendment, at the re- 
quest of some of his constituents, em- 
hodying the cotton insurance plan, This 
amendment was accepted by Senator Mc- 
Nary, but Harrison was voted down on 
an amendment to defer the cotton equal- 
wition fee for two years after the bill 
shall have been declared operative as to 
All other proposed amendments 
were defeated, including the offering of 
the Curtis-Crisp bill as a substitute, 54 
lo 32. ‘lwo surprises in the line-up were 
the favorable vote of Senator Gould, of 
Maine, and the announcement that Du 
Pont, of Delaware, who was absent, 
would have voted for the bill if he had 
heen present. The vote divided the par- 
tics in about the same proportion, and 
lerritorially was a combination of the 


cotton, 


South and West against the Kast, al 
though neither of these sections was solid 
for the bill. 

Every effort will now be made to per 
suade the House to pass the Senate bill 
without amendment, but there is some 
reason to believe that the Simmons 
amendments will afford ground for re 
jection of the Senate form .of the bill, 
thus throwing the issue into conference, 
should the House pass some version of 
the bill, as is the general expectation as 
this is written. Once in conference, the 
bill may be tied up until Congress ad 
journs. 

Without assigning reasons, Sydney An 
derson, president of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation, predicts that the bill will 
not reach the President in this Congress. 
Positive assertions are made by pro- 
ponents of the bill that the President 
will approve it, if it comes to him; and 
equally positive assertions are made by 
its opponents that he will veto it. 

In the meantime, Mr. Anderson is con- 
tinuing his series of open letters to mem- 
bers of Congress in denunciation of the 
bill. These letters have made a deep 
impression, and have been found hard 
nuts for the McNary-Haugenites to 
crack, Excerpts from the fifth to the 
seventh, inclusive, of the Anderson let- 
ters, follow, and others are on the way: 

“The miller constitutes the market for 
from 75 to 85 per cent of the wheat 
produced in this country. His purchases 
of wheat are made from time to time to 
cover sales of flour and to accumulate 
stocks in anticipation of sales in the fu- 
ture. In making these purchases of 
wheat he takes the ordinary commercial 
risks of a competitive and uncontrolled 
market. If he does not wish to take the 
risk involved, he can insure against such 
risk by selling or buying an option in 
the option market to cover the wheat 
bought or flour sold, and most millers do. 

“This bill will destroy that insurance, 


because it will do away with future trad 
ing. If it is conceded that the board 
can influence the market by its opera 
tions, the operations of the board become 
the controlling speculative factor in the 
price. There will be nothing left to 
speculate upon except what the board 
will do. No board of directors of a fu- 
tures exchange could or would allow 
trading under such circumstances. 

“If the action of the board destroys 
the insurance represented by hedging op- 
erations on the future exchanges, it must 
furnish other insurance in place of it, 
otherwise the mills cannot take the risk 
of absorbing the flow of wheat in the 
early part of the crop year and accumu- 
lating stocks in anticipation of future 
orders. In this event the board would 
have to carry all of the crop except that 
necessary for immediate milling require- 
ments. This would involve the use of a 
sum at least twice as large as the total 
appropriated to the board for operations 
in all the commodities covered, The only 
way the board could replace the insur- 
ance represented by future exchanges 
and make it possible for mills to accumu- 
late stocks and to buy wheat from the 
farmer as fast as it is brought to market, 
as they now do, would be by establishing 
and maintaining a fixed price or by 
guaranteeing the miller against losses 
due to a decline in the domestic price. 

“From whatever angle you start on 
this bill you arrive ultimately at the con- 
cept of a fixed domestic price. Such a 
price can be maintained only behind an 
embargo, and leads with absolute cer- 
tainty to overproduction and ultimate 
and disastrous failure.” 

Turoporr M. Knarren. 

The share of the United States in 
world crop production is reported as 
follows: corn, 66.6 per cent; cotton, 57.9; 
tobacco, 38.3, oats, 38; wheat, 25; bar- 
ley, 13; potatoes, 6.1; rye, 4.8. 





MOORE-LOWRY GROUP 
BUYS MILL AT TOPEKA 


1,200-Bbl Plant of Willis Norton & Co, In 
Acquired by Wichita Flour 
Milla Co. 


Kanaas Crry, Mo.—The 1,200-bbl mill, 
Topeka, Kansas, known as the Inter 
Ocean Mill and long operated under the 
style of Willis Norton & Co., has been 
sold to the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., the contract of sale providing 
for actual transfer July 1. Until that 
date the property will be operated, as 
now, under Armin Fassler’s management. 

Negotiations toward the sale have 
been under way for several weeks, but, 
due to difficulties arising out of the 
principal owners residing in the East, 
proceedings were greatly delayed. The 
property has, since the death of Willis 
Norton, its founder, been owned by his 
widow, Mrs. Lizzie IT. Gafford, and his 
daughter, Josephine Norton, Neither 
of them had any direct interest in’ the 
operation of the business, which has for 
more than 25 years been under the man 
agement of Mr. Fassler under a partner 
ship arrangement, Mr. Fassler, possess 
ing an independent personal fortune, has 
long wanted to retire, which desire now 
is realized by the outright sale of the 
property and business. He has no plans 
for re-engaging in active business. 

The business of Willis Norton & Co. is 
one of the oldest and best known in the 
southwestern milling field. For many 
earlier years its White Loaf brand was 
one of the best known of all flours from 
this fleld, and its mill, of approximately 
1,000 bbls capacity, one of the largest in 
Kansas. 

It is the purpose of the new owners 
to operate the Topeka mill under the 
old style, and with little or no disturb- 
ance in the present personnel. 
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WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE FARMER? 

Commenting on the report published 
that the farmers of Fond du Lac County, 
Wisconsin, had petitioned the state col- 
lege of agriculture to investigate the al- 
leged “feed trust” that controlled the 
price of bran and linseed meal, a promi- 
nent jobber suggests that perhaps it 
would not be amiss for the marketing 
bureau to investigate the farmer, for a 
change. He says that the farmers in 
Wisconsin have been selling eggs at 60 
@i5c doz, and perhaps it would be well 
for city folks to join together and find 
out the reason why they have had to pay 
such exorbitantly high prices for all farm 
products. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The interest among buyers reported a 
week ago developed into a buying move- 
ment of small proportions. Evidently, 
some buyers need a little more flour for 
reasonably nearby shipment. The fresh 
bookings reported by spring wheat mill- 
ers reached about 40 per cent of the ca- 
pacity represented and, while not large, 
was much better than in preceding weeks. 

A good many millers say they would 
rather have shipping directions than new 
orders. Old bookings represent more 
than the trade can conveniently absorb 
in the next month or two. Millers are 
insisting on carrying charges on delin- 
quent contracts and, while this policy is 
supposed to be getting them in bad with 
some buyers, they are holding firm. 

Taking present bookings into consid- 
eration, the trade can assimilate just so 
much flour in the next five months. Some 
millers are not losing sight of this fact. 
They prefer to get shipping directions 
rather than new business. They figure 
that later on there will be a readjust- 
ment in feed prices, as is usual each 
spring, and that flour will have to ab- 
sorb the decline in feed, if any occurs. 

Some large bakers, and a good many 
of the medium-sized ones, are showing 
considerable interest in fresh bookings, 
but there is not enough movement in the 
wheat market to cause them any concern. 
What is needed most at present is some- 
thing to stimulate trading in wheat. For 
almost two months there has been prac- 
tically no change in flour prices, and ex- 
perience shows that fluctuations are an 
incentive to trade. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 15 Year ago 
SOCGGR scscsonsvecns $7.75@7.95 $9.25@9.45 
Standard patent ..... 7.35@7.55 8.95@9.10 
Second patent ....... 7.05@7.25 8.45 @8.65 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.75@6.85 7.60@7.70 
First clear, jute*..... 6.30@6.45 7.10@7.20 
Second clear, jute*.., 4.50@5.25 4.40@ 4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 6.70@6.90 7.80@8.05 
Graham, standard ,.. 6.35@6.55 7.70@7.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Shipments of special semolinas have 
not yet been tried out, according to mill- 
ers, and repeat orders have not been re- 
ceived. It is a little early to find out 
what the reaction will be to this special 
grade, but millers are hopeful that it 
will fill the bill. In the meantime, there 
is little or no inquiry for No. 2. Lack 
of demand for the top grades has result- 
ed in a little decline in the premiums 
asked for amber durum wheat, but the 
lower grades have strengthened some- 
what. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5@ 


5\%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 4%@4%c, fancy 4%@4%c, No. 8 
44%,@4%c, and special grades 44%.@4'\e. 

In the week ending Feb. 12, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 50,540 
bbls durum products, compared with 55,- 
547 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12% were in operation Feb. 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), E, 
F and rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 6-12 ....... 460,800 185,531 40 
Previous week .. 460,800 233,423 51 
TORO GOO sccceccee 529,200 195,376 37 
Two years ago... 559,800 237,267 42 
Three years ago. 579,600 232,568 40 
Four years ago.. 561,600 267,955 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 278,745 51 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,500 bbls last week, 555 
in the previous week, 400 a year ago, 
and 8,857 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 6-12 ....... 336,760 163,332 49 
Previous week .. 403,800 187,294 46 
Year ABO ..cccce 424,890 211,426 50 
Two years ago... 424,890 268,027 63 
Three years ago. 391,740 185,614 47 
Four years ago.. 370,800 174,465 47 
Five years ago... 421,890 198,315 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 










Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Jan. 15. 72 73,390 216,212 239,448 2,999 1,658 
Jan. 22. 70 71,800 196,290 2 3,712 2,856 
Jan. 29 1,114 or 
Feb 5 1,591 357 
Feb, 12 153,080 908 336 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Feb, 12, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


, Output -~~Exports—— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 5,541 6,559 59 41 
St. Paul ‘ 280 279 13 

Duluth-Superior 473 551 ° ims 
COMEREEO sccvces 5,117 6,165 76 48 


MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL OPPOSED 
The Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association, at its annual convention in 
Minneapolis last week, passed a resolu- 
tion opposing the McNary-Haugen bill. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the 
so-called farm relief measure, if passed, 
would prove unprofitable to the wheat 
grower in the Northwest. F. E. Cran- 
dall, of Mankato, Minn., was re-elected 
president; H. A. Betts, Mitchell, S. D., 
Arthur Speltz, Albert Lea, Minn., and 
S. O. Tollefson, Milton, N. D., vice presi- 
dents; E. H. Moreland, Luverne, Minn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


NORTH DAKOTA FLOUR LABEL BILL 


The North Dakota senate has passed 
a bill, sponsored by Governor Sorlie, de- 
signed to compel mills to brand flour so 
as to show the protein content of the 
wheat from which it was made. As 
amended, the bill reads that mills “may” 
label the flour in this way. As originally 
drafted, the bill also required mills to 
show zone or section from which the 
wheat was drawn, but this portion was 
eliminated. The bill is now before the 
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house. With the amendments, millers are 
not concerned whether it becomes a law 
or not. 


FARMER ELEVATOR MEN MEET 


The Farmers’ Elevator Association of 
Minnesota is holding its annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis this week. The pro- 
gram calls for ‘discussions of co-opera- 
tive marketing, traffic problems, storage, 
river transportation and the cost of in- 
stallation and operation of feed mills. 
The delegates will be entertained at din- 
ner, Feb. 17, by the Minneapolis grain 
trade. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN RECEIPTS 


The combined wheat receipts at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Aug. 1, 1926, 
to Jan. 31, 1927, were 93,401,000 bus, or 
41,000,000 less than in the same period a 
year ago, 73,668,000 less than in 1924-25, 
5,029,000 less than in 1923-24, and 46,- 
410,000 less than in 1922-23. Receipts of 
coarse grains have also been very ma- 
terially smaller than in recent years. 
This decrease in volume has naturally 
cut down the earnings of commission 
houses and resulted in a number of them 
retiring from business. 


NOTES 


H. H. King, president of the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left 
Feb. 14 for Florida, 

Minneapolis flour shipments during 
January were 896,785 bbls, or 161,870 
less than a year ago, 

Howard W. Files, assistant general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in the East. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, spent last 
week at the company’s mill at Buffalo. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., milling engineer, Winnipeg, stopped 
in Minneapolis Feb. 13 on his way east. 

Harry R. Shephardson, manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, 

A. P. Traber, bolting cloth importer, 
New York, called on his Minneapolis 
representative, the E. A. Pynch Co., last 
week, 

Joseph Kenney, of Tobler & Co., im- 
porters of Dufour bolting cloths, New 
York City, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week, 

David R, Jones, superintendent of the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., is ex- 
pected home shortly from a trip to the 
West Indies. 

W. E. Albright, for many years con- 
nected with the Chicago office of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., has been calling 
on other Minneapolis mills in the last 
week. 

The Hol-Ry Co., Inc., bakers, Duluth, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock. B. J. Stockman, of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., is one of the 
principals, 

George P. Reuter, vice president of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, and 
F. W. Fitzharris, Chicago, his western 
representative, visited Minneapolis bak- 
ers last week. 

Allen E. Hall, manager, and A. M. 
Marsh and Harry Balding, of the mill 
machinery department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, were in 
Minneapolis last week. 

John D. Simon, who for the past five 
years has been employed in the advertis- 
ing department of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has resigned to seek a business con- 
nection on the Pacific Coast. 

The Minneapolis Milling Co. has placed 
an order with the Weaver Co. for 11 
Allis-Chalmers flour purifiers. This com- 
pany also received an order for a puri- 
fier for the mill at Stillwater, Minn. 

H. L. McLeod, formerly a district 
sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. at Minneapolis, New York 
City and Buffalo, is now distributor at 
St. Paul for the Speedaumat Addressing 
Machinery, Inc., Chicago, 


Officers of the Northwestern Milling 
Co., Little Falls, have acquired the feed 
plant at Monticello, Minn., and have 
placed John Robinson in charge. They 
will make a dairy feed, and use the 
plant as a distributing station for the 
Little Falls mill. 
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Vv. C. Douglas, western representative 
of the Taggart Bros. Co., Inc., Water. 
town, N. Y., paper bag manufacturer, js 
in Minneapolis this week, and is showing 
to millers movie pictures of the com- 
pany’s paper mills and bag factories. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Interest in the flour market continues 
quiet with trade limited and no evidence 
of any change in sight. Users seem to 
be still working on supplies bought as 
long ago as last fall in some instances 
and most of them are apparently coy. 
ered for the time being. Shipping direc. 
tions are slow. In the East the competi- 
tion of southwestern mills is sharp. 

Durum flour buyers are doing little 
but watch the market and seem fairly 
well supplied for present requirements, 
In the small amount of buying that does 
come in purchasers show much caution, 
although the course of prices is steady. 

Quotations, Feb. 11, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 9%-Ib 
cottons: 


1927 192 
First patent ........ $7.70@7.95 $8.854 9.19 
Second patent ....... 7.35@7.70 8.604 8.85 
First clear, jute ..... 6.95@7.20 7.004 7.25 
Second clear, jute .... 5.90@6.15 6.00 2 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output P of 

bbls act vity 

See ee ee 12,000 ¥ 
POOVENND WOO .ncccctcese 16,670 45 
Wee Gee lisdeces Fo ceeveess 16,340 44 
TBO FORTE OBO 2... cccccecs 16,880 46 


NOTES 

One of the mills received several cars 
of corn last week for use in the manu fac- 
ture of mixed feed. 

John A. Bardon and William H. Scott, 
Superior, have been appointed mem/ers 
of the Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse 
Commission. 

The Duluth Board of Trade held no 
session on Lincoln’s Birthday and of- 
fices in the building were closed, but 
mills and elevators operated. 

Frank E. Higgins, of the Saly:rds 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth 
for several days last week, called by the 
death of his father-in-law, J. F. bur- 
rows. 

F. G. Cartsoy. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report light bookings of new 
business. Shipping instructions are 
easier to obtain on unfilled contracts, and 
operations are reasonably satisfactory. 
Prices are a little lower on account of 
the strong position of millfeed. On 
Feb. 11 first patent was quoted at $7.70 
bbl, standard patent $7.55, first clear 
$6.65 and second clear $4.25. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. will build 
an elevator at Nashua this season. 

L. L. Dean, manager of the Equity 
Elevator Co., Conrad, Mont., has sent 
out 8 per cent stock dividend checks to 
135 stockholders of the company. 

Pointing to the average dockage of 4 
per cent for the wheat received at two 
elevators last year, the Lewis and Clark 
County, Montana, extension office is cull- 
ing attention to the need for a greater 
use of pure seed. 

C. C. Bovey, vice president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, «nd 
a director of the Royal Milling (o. 
Great Falls, was here last week. His 
son, Charles Bovey, Jr., is employed by 
the Royal Milling Co. Mrs. Bovey ac- 
companied her husband. 

Watter F, Barrra~. 





SNOW FALLS AT WICHITA 

Wicuira, Kansas.—A light snow ‘all 
last week covered this part of the state 
with one to two inches of snow, bringing 
the first moisture to wheat for several 
weeks. Reports from the northwestern 
part of the state indicate that the west- 
ern half of Kansas is now covered with 
snow. While moisture was not needed 
so badly here, Ernest R. Downie, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ .\s- 
sociation, states that northwestern K»n- 
sas wheat has suffered considerably from 
lack thereof. He estimates wheat in 
northern Oklahoma and southern Kansas 
at 80 per cent normal. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Demand for flour is somewhat im- 


from other recent weeks, although 


yroveu 
Pvit - is far from brisk. New bookings 
are about 50 per cent of the capacity 


of mills. Not all plants are able to 
is figure in their sales, but others 


reat 
hooke’ good-sized amounts, totaling 100 
per cent or more of capacity. 

The increase in buying late last week 
was ributed by many millers to the 
MeN Haugen bill, passage of which, 
buver. believed, would tend to strengthen 
prices immediately. This was virtually 
the oniv stimulating influence in the mar- 
ket. 

Balvy Trade Quiet.—Little flour was 
sold the larger bakery buyers, this 
class of trade generally holding to its 
lack ‘onfidence in the present level of 
price Scattered round lots were taken 
by w bakers, but to a large extent 
purch ses are restricted to spot or near- 
by rejuirements. 

Ji 1g Trade Moderate.—Most of the 
improved demand originated with job- 
bers ind distributors, buying in single 
car l!s, or perhaps two cars, predomi- 
natin Stocks in the hands of resellers 
are parently smaller than those of 
bake ind, consequently, they are more 
consistent buyers. 

Shipping Instructions Decline.—Speci- 
ficat on old contracts came in slower, 
following the improvement in the preced- 
ing week. Production in Kansas City 
lost almost 10 per cent, and this reduc- 
tion was followed at most milling centers 
in the Southwest. The percentage of ca- 
pacity operated is substantially higher 


than usual for February, being 10 per 
five- or 


cent or more above either the 

ten-year averages. The unusually heavy 
amounts of flour on which shipping in- 
structions are due, however, make the 
flow of specifications seem relatively 


quiet. 

Export Trade Moderate.—Some Okla- 
homa and Texas mills are doing a fair 
business in export grades to Holland, 
Germany and the West Indies. Not 
much of this business is being shared by 
Missouri River and Kansas plants. Price 
competition in European markets con- 
tinues keen. 

Clears are in fair demand. A 
few mills had larger offerings last week 
for which rather low prices were asked, 
but, on the whole, domestic outlet is good 
enough to take care of current pro- 
duction. Pressure is more noticeable on 
second clears and low grade. 

Quotations, Feb. 12, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent 


Clears. 


Price &,. 


37.20(707.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7.25; 
strai, cht, $6.40@6.75; first clear, $5.35@ 


5.70; second clear, $4.70@5.05; low 
grade, $4.35@4.65. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
\dditional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
Seer from direct mill reports to The 

rthwestern Miller: 


’ REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AS cccccce SOE,eee 241,132 67 

Pr week .. 356,460 243,143 68 

Y Oh viicnee 363,360 166,554 45 

4 ars ago... 367,710 236,636 64 

. ir average (same week).... 55 

rer r average (same week)..... 58 
KANSAS CITY 

) Pr eee 175,500 137,267 78 

re s week .. 175,500 152,808 87 

a SO stucem 151,500 92,478 61 

ears ago... 148,500 114,093 76 

year average (same week).... 66 


ear average (same week)..... 67 








WICHITA 


Feb. 6-12 ....... 62,400 33,460 53 
Previous week .. 62,400 42,707 68 
WORF GOO ccvcces 62,400 28,477 45 
Two years ago... 65,700 36,463 55 
ST. JOSEPH 
Wee. GekS cccvcce 47,400 28,347 59 
Previous week .. 47,400 44,949 94 
WOOF BHO ccccccve 47,400 41,950 88 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,683 85 
SALINA 
Dam OOS . ccvccse 37,800 18,829 49 
Previous week .. 37,800 24,003 63 
Bee OBO ceccsce 45,000 26,571 59 
Two years ago... 46,200 30,178 65 
ATCHISON 
WOM Gel® socsves 29,700 28,050 94 
Previous week .. 29,700 26,911 90 
WOOF GOO vccceve 29,400 23,023 78 
OMAHA 
Feb. 6-12 ....... 27,300 22,726 83 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,601 75 
SORP BHD cee cive 27,300 21,599 78 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,842 83 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Os GOEe bn ss 000 60666 4b 800666 Were seen 67 
ER MUUOEE cs cave ote eesdacsetnssees 65 
BOOS GO 26ee ines ccccevenceecvcvccévccs 58 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 12 fair and 45 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
19,803 bbls last week, 20,395 in the pre- 
vious week, 6,507 a year ago and 35,141 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., is 
in Washington, D. C. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, has returned from markets in the 
central states and the East. He was 
away about three weeks. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is 
in central states territory, and expects to 
be absent two or three weeks. 

Elevator stocks of corn in Kansas 
City, 4,123,404 bus, are the largest since 
May 1, 1926. Stocks have increased 2,- 
344,000 bus since the latter part of No- 
vember. 

New flour sales are light, and shipping 
instructions generally slow, R. B. Laing, 
sales manager for the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., said last week in Kan- 
sas City. 

The Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has taken out a group life insurance 
policy, covering each employee for $1,000, 
and foremen and department heads for 
larger amounts. The cost of the insur- 
ance will be shared by the company and 
the employees. 

A bulletin has been issued by M. F. 
Dillon, Kansas City, secretary of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, dealing 
with the prevention and control of in- 
sects affecting flour and grain. The bul- 
letin contains methods of control, as well 
as descriptions of the insects and their 
habits. 

The quarterly meeting of district No. 
2, Association of Operative Millers, will 
be held at the Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Feb. 19. Lunch will be served at noon, 
following which two subjects will be pre- 
sented for general discussion, “Waste 
and Savings in Flour Mills,” and “Fumi- 
gation and Insect Prevention.” 

Fred Williams has been appointed 
traveling representative for the units of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. in the West 
Indies and other Latin-American mar- 
kets. Mr. Williams left here last week 
for the East, and will sail about March 
1 for Cuba. He had been with the ex- 
port department of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. for about 10 years. 


ATCHISON 

Flour business was improved last 
week, One mill claimed bookings of 100 
per cent of capacity, while the general 
average was 75 per cent. Some of the 
large bakers were in the market for scat- 
tered lots for near-by shipment, but 
Atchison mills did not share in this busi- 
ness. Shipping directions are fair, and 
mills are pressing vigorously for them. 
Two Atchison plants are on a seven-day 
schedule. Export trade is lifeless. Quo- 
tations, 98-lb cottons, Missouri River, 
Feb. 12: hard wheat short patent, $7.20 
@7.50 bbl; straight $6.85@6.95, first 
clear $5.60@5.70; soft wheat short patent 
$6.75@7.05, straight $6.35@6.55, first 
clear $5.50@5.75. 

NOTES 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. will let 
bids on its new storage construction early 
this week. 

Local millers are interested in the 
new broadcasting station, KF EQ, broad- 
casting from the Hotel Rubidoux, St. 
Joseph. The Aunt Jemima Mills branch 
of the Quaker Oats Co. and other St. 
Joseph mills are sharing in the pro- 
grams. 


WICHITA 


Flour marketing conditions are im- 
proved. Mills are working at approxi- 
mately 60 per cent capacity, with sales 
more nearly absorbing milled wheat than 
for some time. One mill reported a sales 
bulk exceeding 9,000 bbls last week. 
Many orders are fill-in and pick-up ones 
from close at hand. Export business 
still continues dull. Prices show little 
change from last week. Quotations, Feb. 
11, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City: hard 
wheat short patent, $7.70@7.80 bbl; 
straight, $7.30@7.40; clears, $6.50. 


NOTES 


B. F. Scales, Texas and Louisiana rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
spent part of last week in Wichita. 

The concrete for the new storage bins 
at the Red Star Milling Co.’s mill was 
more than half poured at the end of last 
week, 

J. R. Harold, president of the J. R. 
Harold Grain Co., went to Los Angeles 
last week to visit his parents. His father 
died after his arrival there. 

Thomas W. Staley, treasurer of the 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, visited 
Wichita last week after a tour of mills 
and markets in Colorado and Wyoming. 

O. Bethincourt, export sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, was in Wichita recently. He 
has a leave of absence of six weeks, and 
will spend the time at his home in Mex- 
ico City. 

The Wichita Eagle recently contained 
a full-page interview with R. Ward 
Magill, sales manager for the Kansas 
Milling Co., on the properties which 
make Kansas hard wheat of such high 
value in the markets of the world. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., has been elected 
chairman of the trade extension commit- 
tee of the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Magill is making plans for 
a five-day trade extension trip to be 
taken by members of the chamber in 
April. Nearly 70 towns in western Kan- 
sas will be visited. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour buying lacked any impetus last 
week, bookings running well below ca- 
pacity. Most sales were in small lots 
for fairly prompt shipment. Directions 
on old contracts were slower than at any 
time on the crop, and further curtailment 
of operations was made necessary. Some 
inquiry came from abroad, but the Con- 
tinent is too far out of line. All export 
sales made were to the West Indies. 
Quotations, Feb. 12, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.60 
bbl; straight, $6.70@7.10; first clear, 
$5.80@6.30. 

NOTES 

A. J. Gleason, sales manager for the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
made a trip through Oklahoma recently. 

John B. Nicholson, assistant manager 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
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| CROWN KANSAS WHEAT KING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Albert R. 
Schlickau, of Haven, Kansas, was 
awarded the title of “wheat king | 
of Kansas” at the annual Farm | 
and Home Week at the Kansas | 
State Agricultural College, Man- | 
hattan, last week. A prize of $300 | 
went with the title. Mr. Schlickau 
raised 39.6 bus an acre on 46 acres. 
The wheat was of high quality, 
and scored high in baking tests to 
which it was subjected by the 
judges. 











City, visited the Hutchinson plant last 
week, 

Joseph V. Lane, New York, export 
agent for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, called on Hutchinson millers last 
week. 

H. S. Cain, sales manager for the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, spent 
last week calling on the trade in Okla- 


homa., 
J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., made a 


business trip to Kansas City and Joplin, 
Mo., last week. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has let a contract for a new 
elevator at Paxton, near Halstead. It 
will have a capacity of 25,000 bus. 

Fifteen millers from near-by points at- 
tended a dinner here last week on invi- 
tation of Fred F. Burns, vice president 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., and 
William Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co. Mills represented at 
the dinner, held in the Hotel Stamey, 
were the Attica (Kansas) Mills, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling; Central Kan- 
sas Milling Co. and Lyons Flour Milling 
Co., Lyons; Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend; Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 
wood; Stafford County Flour Mills Co., 
Inc., Hudson; Moundridge (Kansas) 
Milling Co; Enns Milling Co., Inman; 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., and the Col- 
burn Bros. Milling Co., McPherson; 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton; Hal- 
stead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 


T 
SALINA 
Continued dullness dominates the flour 
trade, and sales are much below the 
capacity of mills. Shipping instructions 
are good, but few bookings are for any 


sizable amount. Prices are not much 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 10, cotton 
98's, Kansas City basis: short patent, 


$7.50@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight, $7.10@7.30. 
* * 

Wheat movement through Salina has 
been heavier than is customary at this 
time of the year. Over 40 cars a day 
have been almost a daily record the past 
week. Some corn is moving. 


OKLAHOMA 

New business is light, and instructions 
slow. Mills probably operated at 50 per 
cent of capacity last week. Foreign 
dealers remain out of this market. There 
was a difference between mill prices and 
those offered by dealers last week, and 
offerings were below what mills said they 
could afford to take. Quotations are un- 
changed. Soft wheat short patent flour 
sold, Feb. 12, at $8@8.10 bbl, and hard 
wheat short patent at $7.70@7.80. 


NOTES 


Flour exports from Galveston in Janu- 
ary aggregated 20,190,890 lbs, compared 
with 13,381,114 in December. 

T. C. Thatcher, president and manager 
of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., has been re-elected first 
vice president of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Exports of wheat from Galveston in 
January totaled 2,415,582 bus; barley, 
150,066; rye, 25,714. This makes a total 
for the season of 37,281,800 bus wheat, 
137,143 rye, and 150,066 barley. 

The Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
conducted a flour and baking demonstra- 
tion at Fayetteville, Ark., last week. 
Similar affairs are to be held in other 
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sections of the state during the remain- 
der of February. 


James Biggs, Sherman, Texas, has 
been elected general manager of Biggs 
& Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, which firm 
succeeds the Petrolia Supply Co. The 
company will deal in mill and cotton 
gin supplies, as well as those for oil re- 
fineries. 

Oklahoma flour is to be nationally ad- 
vertised by the Oklahomans, Inc., a cor- 
poration backed by business interests of 
the state. Among other features of this 
advertising will be a booklet to which 
millers and grain dealers of the state 
will contribute. 

The Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. recently esetablished a sales office in 
Little Rock, Ark., and placed it under 
the management of B. M. Hagan, who 
for some time has been sales manager 
at the company’s main office. Morris 
Wilkins, assistant manager of the com- 
pany, has temporarily taken over the 
sales department. 

The Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. recently applied to the feed bureau 
of the state board of agriculture for 
permits to sell 11 varieties of milled and 
mixed feeds in Oklahoma. Other appli- 
cants for permits were the Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, the Freeman-Lang- 
ston Co., Oklahoma City, and the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Kansas City. 

A bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature, said to have indorsement of the 
state board of agriculture, making it un- 
lawful for any public warehouse or grain 
elevator doing business in the state to 
accept for storage nonperishable farm 
product without first having complied 
with the rules of the state board of agri- 
culture. The object of the measure is 
said to be enforcement of the carrying 
of insurance. 


MILWAUKEE 


Complaint is general relative to the 
condition of the flour trade. Mills are 
obliged to exert extreme pressure upon 
customers to furnish shipping directions, 
and new business is disappointingly 
small. Inquiry is resulting in only scat- 
tered sales. The jobbing trade is in- 
creasingly active, especially with respect 
to family patent, but the quantity sold 
is far .from cheering. Prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged, although buyers’ views 
have turned easier with the recession in 
cash wheat values. Quotations, Feb. 12: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $7.50@7.85 bbl, straight $7.05@7.55, 
first clear $6.25@6.65, and second clear 
$4.60@4.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Asking limits on Kansas patent were 
reduced 5@10c last week. Customers 
are placing orders only when they are in 
need of new supplies, and then limit 
purchases to the bare replacement. A 
reduction in the premium basis on winter 
wheat in the cash market is viewed by 
the flour consuming trade as an evidence 
of weakening, and there is a lack of con- 
fidence even at the lower level. Local 
customers of Kansas mills still have con- 
siderable flour on contract and are not 
inclined to add more, at the same time 
being hesitant about furnishing delivery 
instructions. However, some improve- 
ment has followed efforts of local repre- 
sentatives to get more flour moving. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.10@7.40 bbl, 
Straight $6.90@7.15, and first clear $5.80 
@6.10, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


William H. Scott, Superior, has been 
appointed a member of the Wisconsin 
grain warehouse commission to represent 
North Dakota. John A. Bardon, ap- 
pointed several weeks ago, is the Wis- 
consin representative. The holdover 
member, W. J. Connor, represents New 
York. 


The Cahill Grain & Products Co., feed 
and byproducts, Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced that J. M. Riebs, Jr., and his 
son, Arthur J. Riebs, have become asso- 
ciated with the firm. The Riebs Co., in 
business on ’change here for many years, 
will continue its grain business under its 
present name. Elmer Paetow, who has 
been associated with G. J. Cahill, has re- 
tired. 





L. E. Mever. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business was light last week, and 
limited to scattered domestic demand. 
Shipping instructions were fair, and the 
output of the mills was larger than in 
the preceding week. Buyers have little 
confidence in the market, and are buy- 
ing only as depleted stocks dictate. 

Soft Wheat Flour. — The southern 
trade shows very little change from the 
last few weeks. Buying is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, and most purchases are 
for immediate shipment. Stocks are low, 
and what future bookings were made 
earlier in the crop year have been large- 
ly used up. Mills expect a fair volume 
of business during the next few months. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is light. Bookings made by 
many bakers early in the crop year have 
lasted longer than anticipated. Mills 
are pressing for shipping instructions, 
which were slightly more active last week 
than in the preceding one. Price con- 
cessions are not sufficient inducement to 
bring buyers into the market, and pur- 
chases are made only as stocks become 
exhausted. 

Export Trade.—Little activity was re- 
ported by local exporters in European 
demand last week. Business in Latin 
America is unchanged, and it is thought 
that a fairly continuous volume of trade 
will be carried on there for the balance 
of the crop season. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 12: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7, straight $5.80@6.30, first 
clear $5.30@5.70; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.10, straight $6.20@6.50, first 
clear $5.40@5.90; spring first patent $7 
@7.50, standard patent $6.70@7, first 
clear $6.10@6.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Wem: BekS vecccacocessscse Sepuee 46 
Previous week ........... 25,100 41 
WORF BBO cisessccccsccccccs 38,808 44 
Two years ago ........... 27,600 43 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Deh GRR sna deedactticces 46,300 53 
PROVIOUR WOOK .cccvccccce 47,200 54 
BOOP GOO 026606 esroccsveve 44,800 51 
TWO FORTS BHO 2c cvcsveeees 46,800 54 


NOTES 


The St. Louis Grain Club will hold a 
dinner and business meeting at the Stat- 
ler Hotel on Feb. 15. 

A. T. Bales, sales manager for the 
Hall Milling Co., called on trade in the 
central states last week. 

William Lee Burton, of the Picker & 
Beardsley Commission Co., was married 
last week to Miss Elizabeth McLaurin, 
Jackson, Miss. 

The Glee Club of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change made its initial appearance on 
the air last week, singing over Station 
KMOX, of which the exchange is a part 
owner. 

The entertainment and financial com- 
mittees in charge of local arrangements 
for the coming convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs held a 
joint meeting last week at which time 
initial plans were discussed. 

Samuel Plant, who recently disposed 
of his St. Louis milling interests, left St. 
Louis for New York this week, accom- 
panied by his wife, and will sail on the 
Mauretania on Feb. 21 for a Mediterra- 
nean tour. They will return by way of 


Naples and the Continent, and expect 
to be back in about 60 days. 


The Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Alton, Ill., celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary last week. At the annual 
meeting of directors the following offi- 
cers were elected: H. B. Sparks, St. 
Louis, president; George S. Milnor, Al- 
ton, vice president; George A. McKin- 
ney, Alton, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Buyers are in the market more fre- 
quently, taking only enough for imme- 
diate requirements. Stocks are low, but 
they apparently expect greatly reduced 
prices, and are limiting purchases to just 
enough to keep the shop’s output up to 
expectations. Jobbers report that, while 
the amount sold to the individual baker 
is smaller as a rule than in the past, 
bakers are coming back for more in 
shorter time, so that the total volume 
of business done by jobbers is fair. 
There were some good contracts closed 
during the week for delivery in 60 to 90 
days, but they were not representative 
of the present trend. 

In the export field it was reported that 
conditions remained slow, especially with 
regard to inquiries from European mar- 
kets. Shipments last week were limited 
for the most part to Central America, 
the West Indies and South America. 
Only four European ports, Gothenburg, 
with 320 bags, Havre, with 1,024, Ant- 
werp, with 1,700, and Copenhagen, with 
1,000, figured in the flour exporting 
field, while the Orient was represented 
by Yokohama, with 429 bags. 

Flour prices, Feb. 10: 


-— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $7.75 $7.10 $8.30 
96 per cent ....... 7.45 6.80 7.65 
100 per cent ...... 7.15 6.35 7.20 
OE. Sieteecdewswee 6.80 6.10 7.10 
Wee GORE ccocses ante 5.90 6.15 
Second clear ..... 5.55 4.95 


Semolina, 5%c lb. 

A total of 20,483 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended Feb. 10, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,670 bags; 
Progreso, 500; Nuevitas, 1,110. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 600; 
Puerto Cortez, 681; Bluefields, 325. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Havana, 1,100; Guayaquil, 
300; La Guayra, 200. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,515; San- 
tiago, 3,550; Kingston, 1,925; Colon, 450; 
Puerto Colombia, 325; Puerto Limon, 100; 
Panama City, 150; Valparaiso, 43; 
Guayaquil, 683; Belize, 340; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 1,946; Truxillo, 470. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Feb. 10: 





Destination— Destination— 
Antwerp ...... 1,700 Maracaibo ..... 1,300 
Arecibo .......% 430 Matanzas ...... 1,240 
CO ree 670 Mayaguez ..... 400 
Bluefields ..... 691 Nuevitas ...... 1,110 
Buenaventura.. 38 Panama City... 462 
Cardenas ...... ;. 2. ree ,285 
COMBE cocccicves 30 Port au Prince. 275 
Cienfuegos ....1,060 Progreso ...... »200 
CUE cvcvaccces 500 Puerto Barrios. 2,375 
Copenhagen ... 1,000 Puerto Colombia 335 
Cristobal ...... 50 Puerto Cortez.. 891 
CUPAGRO ..00.0- 45 Puerto Limon .. 150 
Fort de France. 100 Puerto Plata... 250 
Frontera ...... 49 Salaverry ...... 100 
Gothenburg .... 320 San Jose ...... 1,602 
Guayaquil ..... 2,403 San Juan ...... 1,781 
Havana ....... 14,380 Santiago ...... 3,716 
TEAUTO cc cccives 1,034 Truxillo ....... 470 
Kingston ...... 3,075 Valparaiso ..... 43 
WOE pwaceces 550 Vera Cruz .... 1,000 
La Guayra .... 400 Yokohama ..... 42 
MARER 2.0 dbssce 50 


In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows: wheat, 112,000 bus to 
Antwerp, 80,000 to Hamburg, 40,000 to 
Havre and 3,200 to Puerto Cortez; feed, 
2,739 bags to Cardenas, 150 to Arroyo, 
50 to Arecibo; corn meal, 210 bags to 
Kingston; malt, 400 bags to Lima; al- 











falfa meal, 1,598 bags to London ang 
500 to Havana; oats, 1,000 bags to Ha. 
vana, 600 to Ceiba and 25 to Ponce; 
rye, 25,714 bus to Hamburg; bran, 4 
bags to Puerto Limon; macaroni, 74 
cases to San Juan, 625 to Havana, 559 
to San Domingo City, 514 to Panama 
City, 400 to Arecibo, 242 to Port ay 
Prince, 240 to Colon, 215 to Mayaguez, 
63 to Puerto Castella, 51 to Puerto Cor. 
tez and 50 to Arroyo; crackers, 607 cases 
to San Juan. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 42,857 
bus corn and 42,857 bus oats up to Feb, 
10, and on that date announced elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 673,000 bus; 
corn, 296,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 55,000. 

Increases in exports of wheat and oats 
through New Orleans in January, 1927, 
over those of January, 1926, were noted, 
but there was a decline in corn exports, 
The figures, as compiled by the grain 
division of the Board of Trade, show 
that 893,706 bus wheat were moved 
through New Orleans in January, 1927, 
compared with 38,300 in January, 1926; 
that 442,275 bus corn were cleared, con- 
trasted with 991,880; and that 170,411 
bus oats were cleared during January 
just ended, as against 55,539 bus in Jan- 
uary, 1926. There were 136,000 bus 
wheat, 72,857 bus corn and 25,714 bus 
rye on board ship not cleared when those 
figures were announced by S. P. Fears, 
chief grain inspector and weighmaster 
for the Board of Trade. 

Both Europe and the West Indies took 
an active interest in New Orleans’ rice 
offerings, and large quantities are being 
accumulated for early shipment. The 
city and country showed moderate inter- 
est in rough rice. Prices held firm. The 
following figures were posted, Feb. 10, 
at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 10 ........ 506,866 786,137 

Same period, 1926 ........ 703,201 449,058 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 10 ........ 71,425 343,252 

Same period, 1926 ........ 71,550 7,492 


NOTES 

L. R. Morris, of the Cremoline Co., St. 
Louis, recently spent a few days in New 
Orleans. 

Roy O’Keefe, of Schwartz & Ferry, is 
calling on the trade between New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge. 

H. L. O’Bannon, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., is making a business trip 
through southern Texas. 

R. A. Surivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers show no uneasiness over sup- 
plies, and continue to take only immedi- 
ate requirements. Shipping instructions 
are slow. The situation, however, is re- 
garded as healthy, and heavier buying 
cannot be long deferred, as stocks are 
small. However, the economic situation 
is such that consumers generally will 
take only small lots. Prices show no 
change, although a few mills offered con- 
cessions last week. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, f.o.b: 
soft winter short patent $7.75@8.40 bbl, 
standard patent $7.15@7.40; hard winter 
short patent $7.40@7.70, standard patent 
$7@7.30; spring wheat short patent $8.35 
@8.50, standard patent $7.70@8.15; 
western soft patent $7.10@7.25, semihard 
$6.70; blended 95 per cent patent, $7@ 
7.20. 

NOTES 

John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, was here last 
week, 

Carl W. Sims, of the Sims Milling Co. 
Frankfort, Ind., called at the offices of 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. last week. 

Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., has been in 
Mobile and Mississippi. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 





CORN FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
MeEtzBourne, Vicroria, Jan. 12.—Owing 
to the prolonged drouth in Queensland, 
and the necessity for artificially feeding 
live stock, supplies of corn have been 
exhausted, and purchases are now being 
made on the Victorian market at 7s 6d 
bu. Stocks, however, are extremely lim- 
ited, and as the new crop will not be 
harvested until April importations from 

South Africa have been resumed. 


February 16, 1927 
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TOLEDO 
There is no change for the better in 
the milling situation of this section. The 


improvement looked for after Jan. 1 
seems to be a case of hope indefinitely 
Business is slow, with scarce- 


deferred. 

ly enough new orders coming in to keep 
the millers fairly interested. It has set- 
tled down into a rather dull and feature- 
less routine, with only occasional sales 


being made to established trade for near- 
by requirements. 
It was not expected that there would 


be any big buying wave set in after Jan. 
1, but it seemed reasonable to look for 
some renewal of buying, after the long 
period of inactivity, of greater volume 
than has appeared. It seemed that a 
good many buyers from widely scat- 
tered points should be coming into the 


market, and that the aggregate of their 
purchases should constitute a fair total. 
There has been improvement, but not 
what was expected. 

The Revival—It is now the middle of 
February, and no revival of buying in 
volume has appeared. This leaves one in 
a quandary as to whether it will appear, 
and as to whether the rather desultory 
present condition may not prevail for 


the balance of the crop. It looks as if 
millers had got to work out some scheme 
ot operation in this industry, on the 
basis of greatly reduced production, 


which should yield them a profit in spite 
of it. It seems clear that the per capita 
consumption of flour must have material- 
ly decreased in recent years. While 
the milling capacity has suffered consid- 
erably through elimination of mills, and 
the population has steadily grown, yet 
the same old conditions of periodic dis- 
tress are unalleviated in the industry. 

Bakers Overbought.—It is much easier 
to understand the lethargy in hard wheat 
milling than in that of soft wheat, be- 
cause it is a notorious fact that the bak- 
ery trade overbought, and has experi- 
enced curtailment in the expected output 
of bread. Considerable complaint is 
heard about hard wheat millers unrea- 
sonably cutting the price of flour to in- 
duce sales for immediate shipment. Fre- 
quently they get no results from their 
efforts beyond demoralization of the 
trade. 

Wheat continues in good movement but 
milling demand is lax on account of light 
flour sales and in spite of the good car- 
rying charge that can be had by hedg- 
ing cash purchases in the sale of the 
Chicago May future. The spread be- 
tween the bid price for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, and Chicago May, is 
9c bu, the widest ever known here at this 
time of the year. 

The notable event last week was the 
Sale by one mill of three lots of flour 
for export to the United Kingdom by 
transatlantic telephone. A description 
of this transaction is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 11, at $6.40@ 
6.55 bbl, and local springs at $7.25, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Web, Geil cs Aas cd wec teks 39,100 77 
Pr ViG@R SOUR: cicacevdeca 43,000 85 
BOO? GOD aide s40485K% 34,100 71 
Two years ago .........+ 38,500 80 
Three years ago .......0+. 35,000 77 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
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reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
ye) See 48,150 29,090 60 
Previous week .... 72,900 41,149 56 
Te SID “escaticass 48,900 26,135 53 
Two years ago..... 88,260 57,180 64% 
Three years ago... 69,150 50,913 73 
NOTES 


A. T. Bales, sales manager for the 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, was in To- 
ledo, Feb. 9, leaving for Detroit and 
eastern points. 

S. Newman, of the Newman Flour 
Co., jobber, Cleveland, was in Toledo last 
week. He handles flour from the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Louis C. Chase, president of the Unit- 
ed Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, is 
at the Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., 
where he has gone for his health. Word 
was received from him there last week 
by several of his friends in Toledo. 

Arthur A. Cunningham, of the Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, 
when in Toledo last week said that the 
grain business was dull, and expressed 
the opinion that in his section a smaller 
percentage than usual of the crop was in 
farmers’ hands. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association and 
also the Indiana Millers’ Association, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Riley, has gone south 
for a month on account of his health. 
His assistant, Miss True, will have 
charge of his office during his absence. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, of the J. B. Rosen- 
baum Co., flour broker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was in Toledo last week on his way to 
California on a vacation. He will be ac- 
companied by his brother-in-law, Samuel 
Bellman, Toledo, who formerly operated 
a number of chain stores which he sold 
to the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


An unusual number of flour salesmen 
were in Toledo last week, including Har- 
ry Bryant, representing the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; J. 
E. Brock, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas; George A. Daut, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; H. W. Tib- 
bals, Ohio representative of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand continued quiet last week. 
Judging from inquiries, a continued pe- 
riod of good weather, such as was ex- 
perienced last week, will do much to 
stimulate trade. Mills are working at 
about 50 per cent capacity. Consumers’ 
stocks are believed to be low. 

Slight price concessions in soft winter 
wheat flour failed to stimulate business. 
On such new business as is being booked, 
shipping instructions are fairly prompt, 
but not so on old contracts. 

Slight price decreases were made in 
two grades of hard winter wheat flour 
last week. Actual orders were difficult 
to locate. 

Export demand is light, with some or- 
ders coming from Latin America. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Feb. 12: soft winter wheat short patent 
$7.45@7.95 bbl, fancy patent $6.50@ 
6.75, straight patent $6@6.25; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $7.90@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7@7.35, spring patent $7.90 
@8.15, standard $7.15@7.65. 


NOTES 


John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., visited Memphis and Nash- 
ville last week. 


Isaac E. Woodard, vice president of 
the Acme-Evans Co., has returned from 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Charles O. Lange, secretary-treasurer 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and manager of the Lange Baking Co., 
La Fayette, Ind., died recently. 


W. D. Henderson, general manager of 
the Henderson & Reed Feed Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is on a three months’ trip 
to California. 


Ben Levy, general manager of Stiefel 
& Levy, grain and feed, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has returned from a trip through 
southern Indiana. 


For the second time in three years, the 
grain elevator at Clymers, near Logans- 
port, Ind., burned. The origin was at- 
tributed to spontaneous combustion. The 
loss was $40,000. 


EVANSVILLE 


The milling industry was featured last 
week by a continued influx of shipping 
instructions, many mills running full ca- 
pacity to meet the demand. New orders 
were not so lively as for the past few 
weeks. Export demand was confined to 
the West Indies and South America. 
The lower grades still are in the greater 
demand. Quotations, Feb. 12, for soft 
winter wheat flour, f.o.b., Evansville, car- 
load lots: best patent, $8 bbl; straights, 
$6.65; Kansas hard wheat, $7.75@8. 
Clears in jutes, first $5.25, second $5. 


NOTES 


Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
spent a part of last week in Louisville. 


Austin Igleheart, accompanied by J. 
C. Dodds, wheat buyer for Igleheart 
Bros., was in St. Louis last week. 


Malcolm W. Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip 
through the South. W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast are fairly 
good, the volume last week being more 
than 50 per cent of mills’ capacity. 
Wheat has been irregular, and uncer- 
tainty as to values is doubtless a strong 
influence in the conservative policy of 
buyers. However, stocks appear to be 
low and jobbers are coming into the 
market with a good volume of fair-sized 
orders. Shipping instructions are active, 
and practically all flour manufactured is 
being absorbed. 

February business has_ started off 
slightly smaller in volume than for the 
corresponding time last year. The indi- 
cations are that there will not be much 
increase in buying, but that consumers 
in the Southeast will take flour in fair 
volume, in moderate quantities. It is 
expected that business will continue to 
compare favorably with that of previous 
years, 

Flour prices were practically un- 
changed last week, though slightly nerv- 
ous on account of the tone of wheat. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.40@8.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Fair demand is reported for Minnesota 
and western flours by rehandlers, with 
purchases in moderate quantities. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 12: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.25@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.75@8.25; standard patents, 30 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

3. Meee 171,420 106,613 62.1 
Previous week .. 162,720 110,104 67.6 
BOM ORO vecsves 170,820 117,135 68.5 
Two years ago... 136,620 102,107 74.7 


119,135 61.9 
JoHn LEIPEr. 


Three years ago. 192,180 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade in this section is with- 
out special interest, buying having been 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Some pres- 
sure has been brought by mills for new 
business and for shipping directions on 
old contracts. Prices are little changed. 
Quotations, Feb. 11: northwestern spring 
patents, $7.90@8.35 bbl; second patents, 
$7.25@7.40; Kansas top patents $7.75@ 
7.95, second patents $7.15@7.45; top win- 
ter patents $7@7.25, second patents $6.75 
@6.90; Maryland and Virginia straights, 
$6.40@6.70. 

Josepu A. Leswiz, Jr. 
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ELECTRIC TOASTER 
CAMPAIGN IS PLANNED 


National Advertising Scheme to Be Handled 
in Co-operation with Bakers’ Interest 
in Increased Bread Consumption 


Another national advertising campaign 
has been started, this time in co-opera- 
tion with bakers’ interests. The commer- 
cial section of the National Electric 
Light Association, through its members, 
the electrical appliance dealers and the 
local power and light companies, will ad- 
vertise electric toasters during March. 

Three years ago the American Bakers 
Association, through the American In- 
stitute of Baking, organized a toast cam- 
paign with the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers of toasters, and other groups 
that could profit by an increased use of 
toast. Practically every electrical toast- 
er on the market was enlarged and im- 
proved to meet the requirements set by 
the institute for better toast. The sales- 
woman behind the toaster counter at the 
Edison stores in Chicago said the sales 
of new toasters this year were the great- 
est in their history. 

Last year the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Co. used full pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post featuring toasters and 
more toast. The advertising agency had 
naturally sought the assistance of the 
trade promotion department for infor- 
mation and copy ideas on toast. Other 
manufacturers did the same, and local 
dealers tied into the national campaign 
with newspaper copy. Bakers in several 
cities advertised toast and toast dishes 
the same month, to take advantage of 
the increased advertising appeal. 

The records for increased toaster sales 
were so good last year that the manufac- 
turers were enthusiastic, and voted at 
their national convention to repeat, with 
a bigger effort, next month. Millions of 
toast and toaster messages will reach 
consumers through national magazines 
and local papers. 

There still are, it is said, 10,100,000 
electrical homes without toasters. Every 
new toaster means about two extra slices 
of bread for toast every time it is used. 

Store window displays are to be put 
in by electric manufacturers and deal- 
ers. Bread and toaster displays in the 
grocery store or bakeshop window would 
make an attractive variation in window 
trim for March, and sandwich spreads 
can be used in all sorts of interesting 
combinations. 





DIMPLE MILLING CO. PLANT, 
COLUMBIA, TENN., DESTROYED 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The plant of the 
Dimple Milling Co., Columbia, Tenn., 
burned on Feb. 9. The origin of the 
fire was undetermined. 

C. D. Park owned the plant. Loss was 
estimated at $25,000 with $15,000 insur- 
ance. 

The plant was operated by C. D. Love- 
less and Leonard B. Hughes. The com- 
pany manufactured blended flour. 





FLEISCHMANN CO. EARNINGS 
FOR 1926 ARE ESTIMATED 


Earnings of The Fleischmann Co. for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1926, have been 
estimated at slightly in excess of $4 a 
share on 4,500,000 outstanding shares of 
no par common stock, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. This would cempare 
with $3.08 a share actually earned in 
1925. The completed report will not be 
announced until later in the month. 





QUALITY BAKERS AWARD 

Cablish Bros., Charleston, W. Va., were 
awarded the silver trophy of the Quality 
Bakers of America for January for hav- 
ing the highest scoring loaf in the month- 
ly better bread contest conducted by the 
production department of this organiza- 
tion. Honorable mentions were awarded 
tu the following members: M. Erickson 
Bakery Co., La Crosse, Wis; Salisbury 
(Md.) Baking Co; Strand Bros., Mon- 
mouth, Ill; Sanitary Baking Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va; John M. Streett Bakery, 
Cumberland, Md; William Wolf’s Bak- 
ery, Baton Rouge, La; Claussen’s Sons, 
Augusta, Ga; Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
Pa; Nolte’s Bakery, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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SWISS GOVERNMENT SEEKS 
WAY TO DISPOSE OF GRAIN 


Beane, Swirzeatann, Jan. 24.—The 
Swiss government, through the depart 
ment for economic affairs, has issued a 
circular to various organizations through 
out the country asking for suggestions as 
to the disposal of the stocks of grain 
owned by the government. When the 
replies are received a special committee 
will be formed to consider the matter, 
The question has arisen through the grain 
monopoly having been abolished and 
free trade in grain restored. It is un 
derstood that the government would like 
to have a constant reserve stock of grain 
on hand, and wishes to draw up a scheme 
to procure this 


SELMA LAGERLOP, SWEDISH 
NOVELIST, ENTERS INDUSTRY 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan, 26,—Selma Lager 
lif, Swedish novelist, recipient of the 
Nobel prize in 1909 for the best work in 
literature, holder of a doctor's degree 
from the University of Upsala, and the 
first woman to be chosen to the Swedish 
Academy, has unearthed from old papers 
a recipe for flour bolting which was in 
use in her country centuries ago. 

Tests made on a small seale produced 
such good results that one of her Ameri 
can friends advised her to manufacture 
the product on a wholesale basis, and 
offered his services to introduce it into 
the United States. 

Mrs. Lagerlif, acting upon his advice, 
has erected a model mill on the shore 
of Lake Léiven. ‘This was first put into 
operation about two years ago. 

The product is sold under the brand 
name Morbacka Mjél, Morbacka being 
the name of the author’s estate in Viirn 
land, Sweden. The company’s head of 
fice is at Morbacka, and branch offices 
have been established at Stockholm and 
Giteborg. Since the Swedes always 
eat porridge for breakfast, Mrs. Lager 
lWif’s product has become a national 
food in Sweden, 

PRICK CUTTING ON CANADIAN FLOURKS 

Beivast, Iaetann, Jan, 24.—There 
have been many complaints recently of 
Manitoba flours being undersold by mills 
outside the combine, principally under 
private brands. Some importers claim 
that they have lost business by this cut 
ting, for in instances it has been as much 
as Is per 280 lbs, Competition has been 
80 keen that firms handling the ordinary 
established brands of the mills in the 
combine have had to stand aside and let 
the business go. 


D. ERIC TREHARNE TO CANADA 

Lonvon, Ena., Jan, 28.—D. Erie Tre 
harne, director of the Spillers Canadian 
Milling Co., Ltd, Calgary, plans to sail 
on Feb, 2 for New York, From New 
York he will proceed to Vancouver, 
where he makes his headquarters, Mr. 
Treharne has been in this country com 
pleting arrangements for the marketing 
of the products of the new mill at Cal- 
gary, which probably will be ready to 
start running in June or July. 


GOOD BAKERY DIVIDEND 
Lonpvonpenny, Inecanpn, Jan, 24, 
Brewster & Co,, Ltd., operating large 
bakeries in this city and regarded as one 
of the largest bakery firms in the north 
of Ireland, reports a falling off in re- 
ceipts in 1926, but nevertheless was able 
to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. A 

year ago it paid 11% per cent, 


Economic Conditions in France 


Loxvow, Ena., Jan. 28.—M. Poincare’s endeavor to stabilize the franc 
by degrees is meeting with considerable opposition in commercial and indus- 
trial circles. Merchants and manufacturers are loud in their complaints at 
the falling off in business. They claim that it gives trade and industry no 
chance. As soon as they have adapted themselves to one set of conditions they 
have to readapt themselves to the next move, and they would much prefer 
the franc to be permanently stabilized at once. 

M. Poincare is reported to have promised that the cost of living shall 
be reduced, and it is declared that this cannot be done without the franc 
being raised further. He is to be congratulated upon what he has already 
accomplished, for when he came into power the financial condition of France 
was chaotic. Those who are now criticizing his policy should remember that 
they had their innings while the currency was depreciating. It is only nat- 
ural that they will have to suffer while its value is being restored. 

The Bank of France is now prepared to buy or sell foreign currency 
at a fixed rate of exchange—in the case of sterling 122.50 francs to the £1. 
This is a form of stabilization, but there is nothing to guarantee that the bank 
may be able to maintain this rate, although it probably would take a vast 
amount of speculation to upset the arrangement. Since this policy was adopted 
the Bank of France has shown very satisfactory weekly statements, and the 
ratio between bullion and notes in circulation has steadily increased. 

Meanwhile, foreign visitors complain about the high cost of living in the 
pleasure resorts of France. Owing to increased taxation and overhead charges, 
the hotels in the Riviera district are charging considerably higher rates this 
season than last, and the frane exchange is not nearly so favorable to the 
foreigner. In Paris the Montmartre cabarets are reported practically empty. 
These establishments exist mainly for the sale of champagne, and dancing, 
and since the frane has recovered, the prices they have to charge in order to 
pay the tax of 80 per cent on their gross takings and to secure a profit are 
60 high that foreigners, their chief customers, stay away. A distress meeting 
is planned by cabaret proprietors to discuss the situation. Their intention is 
to appeal to the government to convert the 30 per cent tax on receipt into an 
equivalent one on profits. 


Foodstuffs Industries in The Netherlands 


YHE Netherlands Foreign Office, directing the economic affairs of the king- 

dom, recently published an interesting volume entitled “Holland and Her 
Colonies.” It is an economic guide book, consisting of some 250 pages and 
containing many halftone engravings and colored maps. It gives a complete 
history of the Kingdom of The Netherlands and its colonies and their economic 
geographical situation, and reviews each industry separately. Of interest to 
the readers of The Northwestern Miller are the following excerpts. 


HE grinding of wheat and other ce- riod of great prosperity, but in the 
reals has remained limited in The eighties this was ended by foreign com- 


SF ees 


Netherlands for a longer time than 
elsewhere, because the excise on multure 
has held back the growth of the flour 
industry. But when in 1851 this tax 
was abolished, and with it the imports 
of grain and the demand for flour in- 
creased, flour factories were soon estab- 
lished by the side of the existing corn 
mills. ‘These enterprises enjoyed a pe- 


petition, especially from America, since 
the application of the steel roller system 
produced whiter flour and soon sup- 
planted the old grindstone method, The 
Dutch flour industry, after this, was con- 
centrated in a few large concerns with 
sufficient capital to install the technical 
improvements at once, 

In the Dutch flour mills foreign wheat 





“The Twelve Merctes,” a Dutch Engraving Showing the Cycle of Bread Production 
from Field to Oven, and Ultimately to Consumer 












is principally ground, the millers im- 
porting or purchasing it from agents ip 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam or Antwerp. Of 
the home grown wheat, little but Grop- 
ingen is used; the other varieties, espe. 
cially the heavy Zeeland, as well as rye, 
being ground in the smaller establish. 
ments, where flat millstones are stil! jp 
use. Most of the existing 38 large flour 
mills, employing over 2,000 workinen, 
grind both wheat and rye, while the 
smaller ones produce semolina, oatieal 
and buckwheat meal. The offal of the 
last named cereal, buckwheat husk:, is 
much in demand for packing flower 
bulbs, eggs, ete. 

Dutch flour mills, inasmuch as they are 
not worked in combination with bread 
factories, sell their product mostly 
through fixed agents or travelers to the 
bread and biscuit factories, to the |ak- 
ers’ shops and to the retail trade. 


THE BAKING TRADE 


The Netherlands bakeries comprise the 
bread factories, all of which are worked 
by limited companies and large con- 
cerns; the co-operative bread factories; 
the concerns which either in one munieci- 
pality or in various places work a num- 
ber of small bakers’ shops, instead of 
producing all the bread in one central 
establishment; the medium and _ sinall 
bakeries, the latter of which are the most 
frequent. 

Cake and biscuit, which formerly were 
sidelines of the bread bakeries, are now 
produced by separate factories.  ‘Thiese 
products are exported to most Euro- 
pean countries, and to the Dutch col- 
onies. Of the 12 biscuit factories, the 
products (dry and filled biscuits, wafers, 
rusks, etc.) are sent to the Dutch col- 
onies, Scandinavia, Greece, Turkey, Italy, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and North and 
South America. The factories founded 
an association, which established the 
“Station for grinding and baking.” ‘Ihis 
institution possesses a laboratory and, 
besides giving technical advice, also jro- 
vides for the training of bakers and mill- 
ers. The number of yeast manufactur- 
ers, flour millers, flour dealers and bak- 
ers, who place their raw materials under 
the control of this station is continually 
increasing. 

THE RICE INDUSTRY 


Nearly all the rice imported into Hol- 
land is purchased by the peeling wills, 
worked, and sold as peeled rice, ‘These 
rice mills supply three products: pecled 
rice for table use, broken rice for tech- 
nical purposes (starch and beer), «and 
rice meal, which is used for fodder. A 
part of the finished product is exporicd. 

CONDENSED MILK 

The condensed milk industry exists in 
The Netherlands in various forins. 
Among the products are pasteurized and 
sterilized milk, condensed milk and milk 
powder, and various special products ‘or 
infants and sick persons. The pasteur- 
ized milk is mainly sold for home con- 
sumption. Condensed and _ sterilized 
milks are principally exported to Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, Africa and the tropics, 
sterilized milk and milk powder espe- 
cially to Great Britain. Some of ‘hie 
factories employ 3,500 people. 


MARGARINE 

In 1871, two years after its appewr- 
ance, a Dutch firm bought of the Frenchi- 
man, Mége-Mouries, the “secret” of the 
manufacture of margarine, and founded 
the first factory of what was then called 
“artificial butter” in this country, in the 
town of Oss, North Brabant. Soon 
there was no “secret” in the preparation, 
and a number of factories were esta)- 
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the mill wheel buried in its heart.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ind faced a little bridge through which raced the first of the fall which came 
thundering out from under the old building. The house as seen from the bridge 
stood crushed in between other buildings—it was built right across the stream, with 
Thus did B. E. J. Cates, the novelist, describe 


‘| I’ stood a little way back from the east and more deserted end of High Street, 


the City Mill, Winchester, Eng., in the opening pages of his book, “The Mill of 


Silence.” 


The mill, formerly known as the Mill of Winton, blocks navigation on the 








lished, mainly in those regions where cat- 
tle breeding was most developed, and 
where a large quantity of milk was 
available. At present there are 19 mar- 
gurine factories operating, employing 
6,500 workmen, and this product has 
become an important article of export. 
COCOA INDUSTRY 

Cocoa beans were being used in The 
Netherlands at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The product thereof, 
however, was difficult to digest because 
i! contained a large quantity of fatty 
After Van Houten, of 
Weesp, sueceeded. in 1828 in separating 
the fatty parts from the cocoa without 
the article losing its nutritive value, the 
industry, which supplied a pure cocoa 


Ingredients, 


powder ready at once for consumption 
after having been mixed with water or 
milk, developed rapidly. In 1919 there 
were 51 factories in operation, employ- 
ing 5,500 workmen. In addition, there 
‘re many establishments where cocoa, 
a partly finished article originating 
Irom other factories, is worked, but 
Which do not themselves manufacture 
cocoa from the beans. 

_ the main article of export of this in- 
“ustry is cocoa powder, which, owing to 
'\- superior quality, has found an enor- 
mnie sale abroad. Another important 


Product of cocoa beans entering into ex- 
port is cocoa butter. This fat is used 
for the manufacture of chocolate, for 
medicinal purposes, for the making of 
pertumes, cosmetics and toilet soap, ete. 

Cocoa peel, the only waste product in 
the industry, is used mainly for fodder. 





When in the sixties of the preceding 
century, owing to the decline in naviga- 
tion by sailing vessels, many officers of 
ships, shipbuilders, shipowners, etc., en- 
gaged in the potato flour industry, the 
number of factories increased rapidly, 
the constantly increasing demand stimu- 
lating production, and the Groningen 
fen-moor colonies, where there were 
many shipbuilding yards, became an in- 
dustrial district in the fullest sense of 
the word, the numerous canals affording 
cheap transport. 

Potato flour factories were also found- 
ed in the valleys of the high fen-moors 
in the province of Drenthe, which proved 
well adapted for the cultivation of pota- 
toes. There are at present 33 potato 
flour factories, of which 16 are co-opera- 
tive. In 1922-23 892,766,272 kilos of pota- 
toes were worked. Eleven factories pre- 
pare, besides potato flour, sago, dex- 
trine, sirup and glucose. 

ROBYNS FRERES CONTINUED 

Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 28.—It is an- 
nounced that the firm of Robyns Fréres, 
flour importers, Antwerp, Belgium, will 
be continued along the same lines as here- 
tofore by the sons of Frangois Robyns, 
senior member of the firm, who died last 
month. The business will be managed 
by G. C. Robyns. 

SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 

Bevrast, Irevann, Jan, 24.—Shipments 
of flour to Belfast for the week ending 
Jan. 15 were 27,000 sacks, making the 
total shipments since Aug. 1, 151,000. 


river Itchen. 


“directly across the Itchen.” 


Mill of Silence, the place was put to use as a grain store. 
Recently it changed owners. The greater part of it is 


dilapidated condition. 


651 





The front part of the present building dates back to 1774; but the 
same position seems to have been occupied by the original, for its unique situation 
was described in a valuation book of 1409, which spoke of the mill as being situated 


When the grinding of flour was discontinued at the 


The mill is in a very 


not used at present, although a portion of it is let as a store. 


Shipments to Dublin for the same week 
were 20,000 sacks, the total since Aug. 1 
being 127,000. 
DEATH OF LEADING ULSTER BAKER 
Betrast, Iretanpo, Jan, 24.—James 
McKeown, founder of the firm of James 
McKeown & Co., bakers, Lisburn, Ulster, 
died recently. He took considerable in- 
terest in local affairs, and served as a 
member of the municipal council. 





RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT MILL 
FIRE RESULTS IN DEATHS 
Three persons were killed and 11 
workmen were misssing as the result of 
a fire in the government mill at Ribinsk, 
Russia, according to a United Press ca- 
ble from that place. More than 200 were 
at work when the fire broke out, and 
several were hurt in their rush to escape. 


SCARCITY OF RYE IN EUROPE 
CorpeNHAGEN, Denmark, Jan. 28. 
The searcity of rye in the world market 
has had the effect of raising prices very 
considerably in this market, especially 
as supplies of soft rye are rather small. 
Higher prices are paid for this than for 

hard American rye. 


CRAWFORD & LAW IN BELFAST 
Bevrast, Inecanp, Jan. 24.—Crawford 
& Law, flour importers, Glasgow, have 
opened offices in Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
Herbert Law, the second son of Andrew 
Law, is in charge of the firm’s business 
in this city. 


SPILLERS PLAN TO CENTER 
ALL ASSETS IN PARENT FIRM 


Lonvon, Ena., Jan, 28.—With refer- 
ence to the reorganization that is being 
effected in the Spillers Milling & Asso 
ciated Industries, Ltd., London, it is un- 
derstood that the management has de- 
cided to concentrate all assets and inter- 
ests of the associated firms in the par- 
ent company. In future the trading op- 
erations of the whole group will be un- 
der one accounting organization, and 
each company will operate as a branch 
of the parent firm instead of separately, 
as heretofore. 


POLISH GRAIN DUTY 

Warsaw, Poranpn, Jan. 24.—It is re- 
ported that the government has fixed the 
export duty on grain at 15 zloty—equal 
to $1.50—per 100 kilos, in order to keep 
the home grown grain in the country, as 
the authorities do not consider that sup 
plies are large enough to permit of ex 
port. 


London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
ickes of 280 Iba, showing countries of origin 
Week ending 
Jan. 21 Jan, 14 Jan. 22 


United States 1927 1927 1926 
Atlantte . . 2,960 4,687 750 
Pacific 1,450 000 000 

Canada Atlantic 000 1,000 4,175 
Pacific 500 1,500 000 

Australia 1,600 000 000 

Argentina 000 000 1,071 

Continent . 1,180 250 2,015 

Coastwise . P 2,120 416 1,564 
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Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Wheat Culture in Alberta 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


HEAT, grain farming, and pure 
W seed culture have been well to the 

front in Alberta during the past 
few weeks. The annual convention of 
the United Farmers of Alberta, which 
this year was held in Edmonton, is a 
midwinter event always of considerable 
importance, since it represents an or- 
ganization that not only stands for 
progressive farming, but is deeply inter- 
ested in politics and in co-operative 
marketing. A membership of 15,000, 
spread over practically the whole prov- 
ince, gives it a position of influence and 
authority on all questions affecting the 
business of agriculture, and the delibera- 
tions of an U. Fy; A. convention invari- 
ably command attention. 

Farmers organized politically are be- 
hind the provincial government in Al- 
berta, and have held the balance of pow- 
er in it since 1921. Properly enough, 
therefore, Premier Brownlee went be- 
fore the convention and in a vigorous 
speech told of the advance that has been 
made in agricultural production in re- 
cent years. The total value of Alberta’s 
farm products in 1926, he said, was esti- 
mated at $264,000,000, a gain of about 
90 per cent in five years. All crops, 
dairy products, and live stock are rep 
resented in this total, but the heavy end 
of it represents wheat, and there is, in 
fect, a wheaten background to the whole 
agricultural governmental economic situ- 
ation in Alberta. 

Wheat pool activities and the Pacific 
grain route to market figured promi 
nently at the convention. Alberta pool 
members, it was shown, had received al- 
most $60,000,000 for their 1925 crop, with 
administration costs of %c bu. As to 
the 1926 crop, now being shipped, Al- 
berta producers within the U. F. A. 
ranks were urged by a delegation of 
Vancouver interests to make larger use 
of the western route. ‘There has been 
a dropping off in the quantity of wheat 
shipped via Vancouver, due to a variety 
of causes, among them being the com- 
petition that Prince Rupert is now giv- 
ing, the uncertainty in the oriental situ- 
ation, and the fact that British millers 
are wanting Canadian wheat by the 
quickest route possible, which means that 
Atlantic shipments are drawing a pre- 
mium just now. 

The Vancouver men held that an ad- 
vantage of 27% per cent in shipping 
costs in favor of the western as com- 
pared with the eastern route should be 
considered by Alberta shippers, They 
were told that the latter are entirely dis- 
posed to co-operate in developing the 
western route, but that both the pool and 
the U. F. A. are in the field to get the 
best possible service and the highest 
prices for their members. Considerable 
dissatisfaction is felt with the way in 
which the Vancouver harbor business has 
been handled, and there is keen disap- 
pointment over the fact that the newly 
appointed harbor commission does not 
include an Alberta representative, as 
strongly urged for several months past. 


FOR BETTER SEED 

The annual provincial seed fair was 
also held in Edmonton this year, at the 
same time as the U. F. A. convention. 
As an exhibition of home grown seed, 
in grains, grasses, vegetables, and flow- 
ers, it was the best ever held in Alberta. 
Here, again, wheat was in the fore- 
front, and some particularly fine sam- 
»les were shown. Marquis was the 
loader in both the southern and northern 


zones, and in the latter the first prizes 
were won by Herman Trelle, the Peace 
River man who won the championship at 
Chicago. Garnet wheat came next to 
Marquis. 

A really remarkable display of high 
grade seeds was the exhibit from the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway experimental 
farm at Brooks. It comprised about 
175 varieties of grains, grasses, and mis- 
cellaneous seeds, including 25 varieties 
of beans and 8 of corn. 

The entire showing was an effective 
demonstration of the progress made in 
the last few years in the production and 
selection of pure farm seed in the Cana- 
dian West. Farmers in Alberta import- 
ed their seed not so many years ago, 
but now they grow it at home, thanks in 
large measure to the encouragement giv- 
en through the government department 
of agriculture, which maintains a seed 
registration bureau. 

Seed grain as well as milling grain is 
beginning to make a place for itself 
among Alberta exports. For two or 
three years a business has been building 
up in the shipment of seed wheat to 
other parts of Canada and the United 
States, and this season orders for 50,000 
lbs registered alfalfa seed have come 
from Denmark. The pure seed idea is 
taking hold throughout the province, and 
more growers are giving attention to the 
development and culture of improved 
strains than ever before. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that an or- 
ganization has just been effected of grain 
growers interested in the promotion of 
the new variety of wheat originated by 
the University of Alberta and known as 
Red Bob No, 222. Culture of this va- 
riety is to be encouraged, with a view to 
bringing it up to a point where it will 
be eligible for registration. It is an 
early variety, and very good results have 
been reported from it thus far. 


Still another new wheat has been 
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Canadian Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills exported 773,981 bbls flour in January, 
which is slightly in excess of the quantity shipped in the corresponding 


month of 1926, it then being 716,731 bbls. 


The six months of the current crop 


year which ended with January show shipments of 4,954,935 bbls, compared 


with 5,337,423 exported in the same months of the previous year. 


It will 


be remembered that, around the same time last year, exports were showing a 
similar decline as against those of 1925, while the final figures for the crop 


year were larger. 


The indication is that foreign importers are buying more 


heavily in the latter months of the year instead of in the fall and early 
winter, as has previously been the case, and there is no reason why Canadian 
millers should not expect the export trade during the current year to be as 
good as or even better than that which was done in 1926. 





Canadian Grain Movement 
Toronto, Ont.—In its report of the movement of Canadian grain during 
January the board of grain commissioners for Canada says regarding ex- 
ports: “During the month Canadian grain, particularly wheat and barley, has 


been exported in satisfactory quantities. 


Stocks afloat and in elevators 


east of the Great Lakes have been cut in half, while toward the end of the 
month shipments from Vancouver improved considerably, so that more than 
5,500,000 bus wheat were shipped from Vancouver and Prince Rupert com- 


bined. 


A fair volume of ocean tonnage is reported as having been char- 


tered for shipments to the Orient, United Kingdom and the Continent from 


Vancouver and Prince Rupert during the next two months. 


Practically all 


available ocean tonnage for near-by shipments from Atlantic ports is report- 
ed under charter, much of it for the carriage of Canadian grain.” 











brought out in Alberta, and is now being 
put on the market. It is the produc- 
tion of a grower in the Vermilion dis- 
trict, near Edmonton, and goes by the 
name of Vermilion. Frank Larcombe, 
the originator of the strain, has been 
working on it for the past seven years, 
and the dominion government experi- 
mental stations have pronounced it a 
distinct variety. Its strong point is its 
heavy yield, which is claimed to average 
about 10 bus more per acre than any 
of the other varieties. Vermilion wheat 
is decidedly in the running as a new 
candidate for favor. 

It is a nice question, in view of these 
several new developments in wheat cul- 
ture: what, if any, will be the effect up- 
on flour making? Heavy yields, early 
ripening, rust resistance, and all the 
other features of a good cropping wheat 
will still fall short if there is not good 








Canada’s New Outlet for Grain 
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Photo by Courtesy Royal Canadian Air Force 


HE loading of the first ocean grain boat to leave the port of Prince 
Rupert, the waterfront of which is pictured above, created a great deal 


of interest last fall. 


The elevator at Prince Rupert is being operated 


by the Alberta wheat pool under lease from the dominion government. To 
date all grain that has been shipped through this port has been controlled 


by the wheat 


with the development of this new outlet for Canadian grain. 


ool, and private interests, consequently, are not much concerned 


The fact that 


the port is 500 miles nearer the Orient than any other on the Pacific Coast 
is believed by many to be auspicious for its future. 


milling quality. All the varieties de- 
veloped on the Canadian side of the line 
in the last few years are in that respect 
quite up to the mark. 

THE BRITISH MARKET 

There is evidence that Great Britain 
is furnishing, even more conspicuously 
than usual, the main market for Alberta 
wheat. Demand from the United States 
for northern hard, on which American 
millers used to pay a premium, has fall- 
en off considerably as a result of the 
high tariff on imports, and that market 
can no longer be counted on to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the growing 
production. The oriental market, too, 
is a bit uncertain, though the disturb- 
ances in that quarter may be only tem- 
porary. 

At any rate, the British consumer is 
now the most satisfactory to do business 
with, from a Canadian point of view, 
and there is a disposition to cater to that 
trade as actively as geographical and 
market conditions will permit. Thus the 
Ellison Milling Co., of Lethbridge, which 
makes the Our Best brand of flour and 
which has been in business for more than 
a score of years, has opened a sales 
agency in London, and while the move 
is somewhat experimental it has very 
good prospects. 

George W. Green, manager of the 
Ellison company, has recently been elect- 
ed chairman of the Alberta branch of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the whole flour milling industry 
of the province feels some satisfaction 
with this recognition of itself and of one 
of its most successful representatives. 





TORONTO 


Spring wheat millers report the flour 
market slow. Travelers send in an oc- 
casional order, but the volume of busi- 
ness is small. Until dealers’ stocks are 
depleted no activity can be expected. 
Prices have not changed since the begin- 
ning of the month, and the level estal- 


lished Jan. 31 is still in effect. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 12: 

Feb. 12 Feb. 5 
Se CE ‘6 5.6 0 60:40: 60.45 $8.10 $8.10 
POEM veccectdesscccvecer 7.85 7.85 
Second patents ........... 7.60 7.60 
MEEIIORS MESOMED occ cccccces 7.40 7.40 
a RL eee 6.50 6.50 
RA EN fy GS AW ius.b ws ou 0.8% 5.60 6.60 
BOG TED hy c:60 cbc ceecee 5.10 5.10 


Prices are per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.0.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
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ritory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Inquiry for Ontario 
winter wheat flour has not improved. A 
reduction of 15@20c went into effect 
during the week, but this is not the re- 
sult of any increase in offerings. How- 
ever, farmers are reported to be deliver- 
ing wheat more freely at mill doers, and 
this probably accounts for the decline in 
flour. Quotations, Feb. 12: 90 per cent 
patents $5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
port; $5.60 in secondhand jutes, Mont- 
real, and $5.40 Toronto. 

Exporting—The spring wheat flour 
exporting market is dead. Orders 
booked during the week were for small 
quantities, and mills report business poor. 
A bright spot that developed at the end 
of the week was a reduction of 5c per 
100 lbs in freight rates to United King- 
dcm and continental markets. This low- 
ered prices, and may lead to a resump- 
tion of buying on the part of over-sea 
importers. The decline amounted to 6d. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: export spring pat- 
ents 40s 3d per 280 Ibs, jute, seaboard 
basis, ¢.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, February-March shipment; April, 
40s 6d. 

foward the end of the week, Ontario 
winter wheat millers were inclined to 
fecl a little more optimistic about ex- 
porting. Business was light during the 
week, but they are hoping, with the re- 
duction in prices caused by lower freight 
raics, for an improvement. However, 
the fregiht decline came too late to af- 
fect last week’s trading. Quotations 
were reduced 6d. On Feb. 12 mills and 
exporters were asking 37s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute, ¢if., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, February-March shipment. 

NOTES 

N. C. Sinclair, manager of the Em- 
pire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., 
visited Toronto last week. 

Paul M. Whaley, Rochester represen- 
tative of the Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, called at this office on Feb. 
10 

‘he production of flour in this country 
during the calendar year 1927 amounted 
to 18,965,368 bbls, and exports 10,456,- 
916, leaving 8,508,452 bbls for consump- 
tion in Canada. 

W. A. Hewitt, sales manager for the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, has returned after visiting 
branches of his company in Quebec and 
the maritime provinces. 

The Strathroy (Ont.) Flour Mills, of 
which the proprietors are R. M. Pin- 
combe & Sons, are building an addition 
to their elevator which will increase the 
grain storage capacity from 20,000 to 
35,000 bus. 

It is reported from Ottawa that when 
the debate on the Hudson Bay Railway 
is taking place some of the progressive 
members of Parliament will urge that 
the terminal of this line should be made 
a free trading port, which they claim 
would insure the financial success of the 
road, 


In January, exports of wheat from 
Canada totaled 6,163,481 bus, compared 
with 8,065,906 in the same month of 
1926. The amount shipped in the six 
months of the current crop year ending 
January was 118,688,961 bus, against 
136,067,237 during the same period of 
the previous year. 

Since Aug. 1, the beginning of the cur- 
rent crop year, until the end of Decem- 
ber, Canadian mills produced 8,713,489 
bbls flour, compared with 8,801,994 in 
the same months of 1925. The quantity 
of wheat used during that period in 
1926 was 39,317,849 bus, and in the pre- 
vious year 39,280,479. 


VANCOUVER 


Flour prices are unchanged. Mills re- 
port a fair domestic demand. Bakers 
are showing a little interest, and mixed 
car business to country points is better 
than usual. 

Another temporary bulge in silver ex- 
change made further business with the 
Orient possible, and a fair volume of 
clears was worked last week, but at 
prices which were not very satisfactory. 
't appears now that business with the 
Orient for the remainder of this season 
Will depend almost entirely on the fluc- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tuations of silver exchange. If there is 
any permanent strength to the value of 
silver, a fair volume may be transacted. 

Odd lots of established brands have 
been worked to the Mediterfanean, and 
small sales to the West Indies are re- 
corded. 

* * 

Herbert Sellers, Winnipeg, western 
manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, was in Vancouver last 
week en route to various Pacific Coast 
cities. H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


The spring wheat flour market was 
quiet last week. Prices were firm but 
unchanged. The volume of new business 
reported was very small, deliveries being 
limited to previous contracts. Buyers 
show no inclination to make new com- 
mitments. 

Export demand is rather quiet, bids 
being slightly below the market. The 
recent decline in ocean rates to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom is expected to stimulate 
business in that market. 

Domestic prices, Feb. 11: first patents 
$8.10 bbl, patents $7.85, second patents 
$7.60, export patents $7.40, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour prices are un- 
changed. Stocks are low, but sufficient 


to take care of demand. Quotations, 
Feb. 11, $6.30@6.40 bbl, secondhand 


jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; small 
lots $6.90@7, less 10c bbl cash discount. 
* * 

J. A. Verdon, Ottawa representative 
of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., visited the Montreal office of 
his company last week. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour milling industry in western 
Canada is extremely quiet. Reported 
sales last week showed a small aggregate, 
and very little new business is reported. 
Country buyers appear to be satisfied 
for the present. The same dullness 
characterizes the export trade. Small 
shipments have been made recently to 
United Kingdom and oriental markets, 
but any good volume of buying is lack- 
ing. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 12, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
left for Minneapolis last week. 

A. J. McPhail, president of the Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., was in Winnipeg last week. 

E. H. Franke, vice president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., who has 
been suffering from influenza, is back at 
his office. 

J. H. Smelzer, superintendent of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
was a recent visitor in Winnipeg. 

According to the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, yarns and twines made from 
Manitoba hemp will be placed upon the 
market next spring. The flaxseed used 
in the manufacture of the new product 
was, it is stated, grown in various parts 
of the province, but chiefly in the Por- 
tage la Prairie district. 

G. Rock. 


Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 








January ..... 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,706 
February .... 1,440 1,657 1,812 1,482 
March ....... 1,609 1,668 1,719 1,721 
ApFil .cccccece 1,416 1,244 1,449 1,408 
May occccccce 1,491 1,015 1,881 1,378 
JUNE .ccccces 1,647 1,239 1,413 1,266 
SOP cccccvees 1,228 1,340 1,854 1,196 
August ...... 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September ... 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ...... 2,281 2,808 2,143 2,209 
November .... 2,089 2,127 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,715 1,737 1,440 1,821 
Potala ...0» 18,966 18,563 19,932 19,060 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1925-26....... 19,054 1923-24....... 20,384 
1924-26....... 18,215 1922-23....... 19,214 
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CHICAGO 


There was a slight increase in business 
last week with a few brokers and repre- 
sentatives, but conditions on the whole 
were not much improved. A few larger 
buyers took on moderate quantities, and 
there was a sale of a round lot to an 
outside baker, but aside from these, lit- 
tle business was put through. Buyers in 
the main lack confidence in the market, 
and they continue to buy flour as needed. 

Spring Wheat Flour—There has been 
no apparent improvement in sales. Mill 
representatives have expected a revival 
in buying ever since the first of the year, 
but buyers still show little interest. Oc- 
casional sales are reported, but usually 
jobbers and others buy in small quan- 
tities only for near-by needs. Directions 
are hard to get, and much pressure is 
used to get buyers to clean up old 
orders. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Most of the busi- 
ness passing is in hard winters. Sales 
are scattered, but occasional bookings of 
1,000 and 2,000 bbls are reported. There 
has also been a sale made to an outside 
baker of a round lot, in fact one of the 
biggest purchases reported through this 
market in some time. 

Soft Winter Flour—Mills are still 
quoting a wide range of prices. Soft 
wheat mills apparently are very anxious 
to get new business, but the low prices 
are not accomplishing much. Michigan 
mills especially are quoting low prices, 
but some low offers are also received 
from Illinois and Missouri mills. Crack- 
er bakers are imbued with the idea that 
prices are going still lower, and they 
are marking time or only buying small 


amounts. Pie and cake bakers also are 
indifferent buyers. 
Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 


basis car lots, Chicago, patents in cot- 
ton 98’s and clears in jute, Feb. 11: 
spring top patent $6.90@7.60 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.60@7.20, first clear $6@ 
6.50, second clear $4.50@4.90; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.65@7, 95 per cent 
patent $6.25@6.60, straight $6.10@6.40, 
first clear $5.50@5.75; soft winter short 
patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent $6.10 
@6.40, straight $5.95@6.20, first clear 
$5.50@5.75. 

Durum.—Business continues very quiet 
on all grades of semolinas. Prices re- 
main firm, but manufacturers are only 
buying as needed. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Feb. 11, at 5%4.@5'%4c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 4%@4%c; No. 38 
semolina, 442@4%c; durum patent, 4% 
@4%c; special grade, 44,@4%c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Pad. SBS pe ccccndovcescecs 32,000 80 
Previous week ...ccccccces 43,000 85 
WORF BOS sivovceccocesccee 37,000 92 
Swe TORO GMO. »o véeccevese 38,000 95 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 

Another meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club will be on Feb. 24. The committee, 
consisting of Phelps Cowan, Leon A. 
Marks and J. E. Herbert, has prepared 
a splendid program, and a nationally 
known speaker has been secured. Oscar 
Heather, a well-known singer, Arthur 
L. Becker, pianist, and Andam McMur- 
do, Scotch comedian, will also appear on 
the program. The meeting will be held 
at the Electric Club, 30 North Dearborn 
Street. C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, is president. 


NOTES 


John Vanier, of the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was a recent Chicago 
visitor. 


Frank C, Sickinger has been reappoint- 


ed official Chicago Board of Trade flour 
inspector for 1927. 

H. H. Corman, president and general 
manager of the Decatur (Ill.) Milling 
Co., was in Chicago Feb. 7 visiting the 
trade. 

Fred Burrall, eastern field manager of 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, was a visitor in this market 
last week. 

A costume party will be given on Feb. 
18 at the American Institute of Baking 
for the staff and students of the school 
of baking. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, left on 
Feb. 10 on a several months’ trip to 
California. 

W. E. Long, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, sailed Feb. 12 on a 
three months’ tour of Europe and the 
Mediterranean. 

Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., spent a few days calling on the local 
trade last week. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago Feb. 11. He was returning from 
a trip to the East. 

Charles Doyle, vice president of the 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., and 
president of the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association, called at this office Feb. 11: 

W. W. Kirk, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., has returned 
from Oskaloosa, Iowa, where he was 
called last week by the illness of his 
mother. 

J. E. Morrill, a member of the faculty 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, was married Feb. 8 to Miss 
Melba Dohm. Mr. Morrill is leaving for 
Baltimore to become production man- 
ager of the City Baking Co. 

Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on Feb. 8. He was 
en route East on a business trip. He 
will be away five to six weeks and will 
visit markets in the East and Southeast. 

Henry Scull, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for 49 years, died on 
Feb. 10 at St. Francis Hospital, Evans- 
ton, aged 82. Mr. Scull was a broker 
and was well known on the board. He 
was born at Bristol, Eng., in 1845, and 
came to Chicago in 1873. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and L. F. 
Brown, secretary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, at- 
tended the hearing on the proposed re- 
vision of feedingstuff law of Missouri, 
held at Jefferson City, Feb. 9. 

C. D. Sutton, of the Chicago office of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., reports hav- 
ing secured the contract to equip the 
Advance Milling Co.’s new specialty corn 
mill in this city. Mr. Sutton also re- 
cently sold the Quaker Oats Co. a num- 
ber of 18x30 flaking rolls for use in its 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plant. 

Transatlantic telephone service be- 
tween Chicago and London was operated 
officially at 7:30 on the morning of Feb. 
12. F. O. Hale, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., opened the line by calling H. 
H. Shreeve, of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., in London. Follow- 
ing this the line was opened for regular 
service between all phones in Illinois and 
all phones in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 


In the first 10 months of 1926, 21,872 
applications were approved for assisted 
passage to Canada under the empire set- 
tlement act. 
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NEW YORK 


The flour market last week underwent 
little change. The continued indifference 
of buyers held sales to a small volume. 
Brokers in many instances reported in- 
creased shipping directions. Even this 
did not improve buying, since it is ap- 
parent that last fall the trade well filled 
its requirements for the winter, and by 
ordering out previous purchases can now 
have sufficient supplies. Other mills have 
ample bookings for the future, but are 
in immediate need of grinding orders 
and so are making considerable price 
concessions for quick business. These 
offers do not attract many buyers, and 
even when the flour is a well-known 
brand and quality they can be interested 
only in very limited orders. 

Prices Steady.—Prices did not follow 
wheat fluctuations closely, but were in 
most cases influenced primarily by a 
mill’s need of business. Representatives 
whose mills insisted on a legitimate price 
for their products report nothing beyond 
an occasional car on routine orders or 
as the result of a buyer’s desire for a 
certain quality, 


Export.—Foreign buyers showed little 
interest, and the export market was 
quiet. 


Quotations.—Flour prices, Feb. 11, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.25@7.50, clears 
$6.85@7.25; hard winter short patents 
$7.35@7.85, straights %$6.75@7.35; soft 
winter straights, $6.15@6.60. 

NOTES 

W. T. Harding and Gus Fleischmann, 
of the American Flour Corporation, will 
sail to Bermuda Feb. 19 for a 10 days’ 
vacation. 

J. A. Lenhardt, flour broker, recently 
opened an office at 411 Produce Ex- 
change, operating under the name of J. 
A. Lenhardt, Ine, 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
show a slight increase. The figures for 
the current week are 1,213, the previous 
week 994, and for the same week last 
year 1,246, 

Two millers in New York last week 
were 'T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo man- 
ager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., and Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

The customs court has found auto- 
matic bread making machines taxable at 
30 per cent ad valorem, rather than 40 
per cent, as assessed by the collector, 
upholding a protest of R. F. Downing 

Co. 

D. Eric Treharne, of Spillers Cana- 
dian Milling Co., Ltd., Calgary, and W. 
Petrie Nicholls, former director of Spill- 
ers Grain Co., London, stopped in New 
York a few days last week on their way 
back to Canada. 

Nils G. Nielsen, flour agent, Oslo, Nor- 
way, and Axel Jensen, provision im- 
porter from the same city, sailed for 
home, Feb. 16, on the United States. 
Mr. Nielsen has been in this country for 
several weeks, visiting milling centers. 

H. F. Freeman, New York manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., returned 
on Feb. 7, after a month’s vacation in 
North Carolina. During his absence the 
business was handled by H. J. Macmil- 
lan, who also represented the mill on the 
exchange floor. 

Leopold Gross, president of the W. 
P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., and David 
Coleman, of David Coleman, Inc., flour 
jobber and broker, will sail for Cuba, 
Feb, 22, on the Siboney, with Mrs. Gross 
and Mrs. Coleman, to be gone several 
weeks, stopping at Palm Beach on their 
way home, 

Among out-of-town millers introduced 
on the floor last week were R. W. Good- 


ell, vice president of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, who is visiting the 
Halboth-Coans Co., and W. W. Hutchi- 
son, vice president and general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, the guest of Samuel Knighton. 

D. J. Kniering, of the Peerless Home 
Made Baking Co., Newark, N. J., was 
married Feb. 11 to Miss Dorothy Philipp. 
Mr. Kniering was formerly in the flour 
brokerage business in New York, and is 
well known in the trade, as is Miss 
Philipp, who was for some time Mr. 
Kniering’s assistant at the New York 
office. 

At the New York Flour Club, Inc., 
meeting on Feb. 8, a round table discus- 
sion was held of the question, “Can 
millers compete successfully with jobbers 
in the distribution of flour?” the general 
consensus of the meeting being that they 
could not. Edward F. Siney, newly 
elected president, presided over the meet- 
ing and discussion. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Feb. 4, as compiled by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, totaled 1,332,742 bus and 
55,709 bbls. Flour shipments went to 11 
ports, the only large lot being 24,759 
bbIs to the United Kingdom. Next in 
order were 7,140 bbls to Hamburg, 6,000 
to Copenhagen and 4,555 to Bremen. 

All of the boxes for the New York 
Produce Exchange minstrel show have 
been sold. The committee, which con- 
sists of Walter Moore, William T. Burke, 
Richard J. Kaiser, Charles Connor, Jo- 
seph A. Robinson, John Frey and Frank 
Hoey, announces that the Meyer Davis 
orchestra has been selected to furnish 
the music, and rehearsals are now under 
way. 


BUFFALO 


Two factors hindered flour buyers 
from taking an interest in quotations is- 
sued them by millers and jobbers last 
week, The farm relief bill kept them 
in a state of uncertainty, and the minor 
changes in the futures market were not 
such as would hurry them into commit- 
ments. Output fell short of that of a 
year ago. Some of the heavy buying of 
last fall was ordered out, however, al- 
though not in the volume millers would 
like. 

Southwestern mill representatives re- 
port a fair business in the territory 
worked from this center, particularly on 
old-established brands. 

Spring wheat mills report a slight in- 
crease in export demand, practically all 
going to South America. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 12: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.60, clears $7@7.10, sec- 
ond clears $4.75; hard winters $8.10@ 
8.20, straights $7.50@7.60; semolina, No. 
2, 54%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 12, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9@9.15 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $7@7.15. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 6-12 ....... 238,000 190,391 8 
Previous week .. 238,000 192,413 81 
Year ago ....... 238,000 196,537 82 
Two years ago... 238,000 162,340 68 
Three years ago. 166,500 122,649 74 


NOTES 


M. A. Gray, chief chemist for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the company’s Buffalo office ‘last 
week, 

Fred Lingham, president of the Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y., E. J. O’Brien and R. V. Craig, 
secretary of the local millers’ traffic 


committee, are in Washington to present 
arguments before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Birkett Mills, 
Penn Yan, case. 

W. J. McKibbin, Buffalo sales man- 
ager for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., New York, has returned from 
an eastern trip. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., visited the local 
representative of the company, Theodore 
S. Banks, last week. 

The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has awarded the contract for two 
movable marine towers for its elevator 
which is now under construction, to the 
Monarch Engineering Co., Buffalo. 

The Maritime Milling Co. has com- 
pleted a building program which includ- 
ed an addition to its storage capacity of 
150,000 bus, a boiler house, a 60,000-gal- 
lon molasses storage tank to supplement 
a new molasses plant of 30 tons per 
hour capacity, and a fireproof ware- 
house for the storage of sacked feeds. 
The work was done by the A. E. Bax- 
ter Engineering Co., Buffalo. 

M. A. McCarty. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers were not in evidence last 
week. If there was any demand or 
trading it failed to come to the surface. 
Miils were anxious to make sales for 
quick shipment, and in instances offered 
concessions to accomplish this, but little 
business was done. Everybody appeared 
to be awaiting the outcome of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 

Buyers claim to have large supplies 
on hand, but some factors in the trade 
believe that with any sudden upturn in 
the market some buying would occur. 

Closing prices, Feb. 11, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.65@7.90, standard patent $7.15@ 
7.40; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft winter short 
patent $6.75@7, straight (near-by) $5.75 
@6, 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
7,342 bbls flour and 40,200 bus barley 
destined for export. 

W. H. Quain, of M. B. Jones & Co., 
Inc., grain commission and exporting, 
New York, was on ’change here, Feb. 8. 


James E. Murray, formerly of Murray 
& Bro., feed, grain and hay, and a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, died 
of pneumonia at Mercy Hospital Feb. 5. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week: 14 cars No. 1 hard, 123 
No. 1 dark northern, 48 No. 2 dark 
northern, 47 No. 8 dark northern, 80 
No. 4 dark northern, 141 sample grade 
dark northern, 11 No. 5 northern, 4 No. 
2 mixed, 1 No. 3 mixed, 7 No. 4 mixed, 
1 No. 5 mixed, 3 sample grade mixed, 
1 No. 8 mixed, smutty; 7 No. 4 mixed, 
smutty; 1 sample grade mixed, smutty, 
—a total of 489. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Only an occasional sale of a carload 
or two of flour occurred last week. De- 
spite the fact that some of the big mills 
have offered concessions of 15@25c bbl 
from open quotations, the results have 
been disappointing. Buyers are reluc- 
tant about having a barrel more on hand 
than they can use or have some prospect 
of selling. ‘This accounts for the de- 
crease of over 4,000 bbls in the stocks of 
unsold flour reported the first of the 
month, which was reported as 29,427 
bbls, compared with 33,204 on Jan. 1 
and 30,128 a year ago. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Feb. 12: spring patents, 
special short $8.60@8.70, standard pat- 
ents $7.50@8.55, first clears $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter patents, $7.30@7.85; soft 
winter patents $7.10@7.70, straight $6.50 
@7, clear $6.30@6.50. 


NOTES 

Martin Luther, vice president the Min- 

neapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., visited the 

Boston Grain & Flour Exchange last 
week, 

George F. Booth, vice president and 

general manager of the Roman Meal 
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Corporation, Buffalo, was in Boston a 
few days ago. 

The Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. has 
received the second solid trainload of 
flour to move into New England, the 
cargo being shipped from the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co. 

Harry S. Leviston, flour and feed, 
Boston, sailed from New York last week, 
accompanied by Mrs. Leviston, on the 
Canadian Pacific Line steamer Empress 
of France, on a cruise of 11,000 miles, 
during which they will visit Egypt and 
the Holy Land. They expect to return 
about May 1. 

° Lovis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were light last week. 
Stocks in the hands of the larger con- 
sumers appeared to be ample to cover 
their requirements for some time, and 
no business can be expected from that 
source unless there is a marked down- 
ward trend in prices. Mill representa- 
tives report business and shipping in- 
structions generally very unsatisfactory. 

Sales of clears are reported fair, while 
demand for soft winter flour was fair. 
Semolina was quoted, Feb. 12, at 5'.c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Feb. 12: 
spring wheat short patent $7.50@8 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.35@7.75, standard patent 
$6.50@7.75, clears $6.50@7; soft winter, 
$5.50@5.75, bulk. 

NOTES 

John H. Steiner, owner of the State 
House Bakery, Reading, died on Feb. ». 

The Roseto, Pa., plant of the Flory 
Milling Co., Inc., Bangor, was damaged 
$2,000 by fire recently. 

Ora E. Smith, representative of F. 
W. Stock & Sons, millers, Hillsdale, 
Mich., was in Pittsburgh last week. 

C. C. Larus. 





DIRECT TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TELEPHONE LINE OPENED 


An event of special interest to the 
Northwest was the opening of a new 
transcontinental telephone line on Jan. 
17, providing the first direct voice high- 
way between New York and Atlantic 
seaboard points, and Seattle, Portland 
and other Pacific Coast cities. This 
telephonic pathway gives the Northwest 
quicker, clearer and more dependable 


long distance communication with all 
sections of the country. 
Passing westward from Chicago 


through Minneapolis, Fargo and Bis- 
marck, N. D., Billings and Helena, Mont., 
Spokane and Seattle, Wash., the newly 
opened line provides a direct through 
circuit between Chicago and Seattle of 
2,225 miles. 

Among the resulting advantages, two 
of real significance are the elimination 
of the long detour via San Francisco 
that has heretofore been necessary for 
eastern connections with the Northwest, 
and a further guaranty against service 
interruptions caused by storms. 

Approximately one third of the entire 
line between Chicago and Seattle lies 
within the state of Montana, paralleling 
closely the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Where it passes over the Bozeman 
Mountains the elevation is 5,572 feet, and 
at the transcontinental divide 6,359. 

At various points along the route the 
new line connects with toll lines running 
north and south. These connections pro- 
vide a wire network so that calls can be 
rerouted around areas where storms may 
threaten. ~~ 





UNITED STATES BAKERIES 
GUESSED TO TOTAL 22,957 


Henry Stude, president of the Ameri 
can Bakers Association, reports that in 
answer to a question sent to 12 persons, 
recently, asking them to guess at the 
number of bakeries in the United States. 
based on the number of ovens they wer« 
operating, the average of their replies 
gave the following totals: 15,225 operat- 
ing 1 oven, 4,813 operating 2 ovens, 
1,775 operating 3 and 4 ovens, 875 oper- 
ating 5 to 10 ovens, and 269 operating 
more than 10 ovens, making a grand 
total of 22,957 shops. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 


SEATTLE 


North coast flour sales failed to show 
improvement last week, and were almost 
entirely confined to immediate needs of 
necessitous buyers. Prices were nominal- 
ly unchanged, but quotations to buyers 
appear to have little relation to price 
lists 

Sales to the Atlantic seaboard ship- 
meni via the Panama Canal were of rela- 
tively fair volume, and show slow but 
steaiy gains over previous periods. Busi- 
ness with California was disappointing, 
and coast mills were too high for central 
wesicrn and southeastern markets. 

Flour Prices —Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Feb. 11: 
family short patent $7@7.80 bbl, basis 
49-\) cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.40, 
gs's; standard patent $6.50@6.90, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7@7.50, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8@8.40 bbl; Montana, 
$7.15 @7.45. 

Export Trade—There was improved 
inquiry from Hongkong last week, and 
mod:rate sales were made. Inquiry was 
also more active from North China, but 
prices indicated were too low to show re- 
placement cost. Prevailing quotations to 
Hongkong and North China for export 
straights were $6.20@6.50 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent. There was improved inquiry 
also from the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, and a fair volume of business was 
booked, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Fe 46,800 20,374 44 
Pr . 46,800 16,541 35 
Ye Jetedaess Qaee 12,953 25 
Tw 62,800 28,742 54 
Th 52,800 34,211 65 
F< ,800 36,030 68 
Five years ago..... 52,800 32,154 61 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 






Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ped. 6688 ckcecevas 57,500 31,506 55 
Previous week . 57,000 35,253 62 
Ye 57,000 19,359 34 
TV ye 57,000 15,944 28 
Three Ss ago... 47,798 84 
Four years ago.. 42,018 73 
Five years ago..... § 40,990 72 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1926, 
to Feb. 1, 1927, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 
w——_F rom- 
Columbia 

To Puget Sd. River Totals 
bu 94,130 56,400 150,530 
Orient svcoxcdkas 778,166 344,240 1,122,406 
75,595 210, 
9,580 65, 


A ntic ports ... 
British Columbia. 
Alaska 
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COM sesicdas 1,452,833 1,100,150 2,552,983 
WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
r From 
Columbia 
, a Puget Sd. River Totals 
BUreye. 40. ahes seu 2,560 18,148 20,708 
i eee oe 399 369 768 
Hawall's.. Chesxceee% 30 1 31 
ery ee ee 4,398 7,144 
ntic ports ...... os 1 1 
»*. and C. America. . 28 991 1,272 
British Columbia ... “a5 28 
Af 193 480 
POU; suivhab dine > ahn 35 35 
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Totaly: .v.stG-scatest 6,331 24,136 30,467 
Total wheat shipments (flour included), 








July 1, 1926, to Feb. 1, 1927, 41,996,377 bus, 
against 23,795,224 for the same period, sea- 
son of 1925-26. 


NOTES 

Flour shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest via the Panama Canal to At- 
lantic and gulf ports increased from 
270,000 bbls for the crop year July 1, 
1925, to Feb. 1, 1926, to 380,000 bbls for 
the same period in 1926-27. 

January flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to South America, 16,345 bbls; 
Hongkong, 13,830; Amoy, 12,500; Tsing- 
tau, 5,000; Philippines, 22,550; Honolulu, 
11,350; Amsterdam, 1,065; Glasgow, 
8,356; Belfast, 2,572; Dublin, 2,572. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports in Janu- 
ary: to New York, 29,370 bbls; Boston, 
4,685; Providence, 590; Baltimore, 2,387; 
Norfolk, 570; Charleston, 1,000; San 
Francisco, 14,555; Oakland, 335; Los 
Angeles, 5,920; San Diego, 1,250. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market continues steady, 
but there has been no improvement in the 
volume of business. Buying is still con- 
fined mainly to small lots. Mills listed 
family patents, Feb. 12, at $7.65 bbl, 
bakers hard wheat at $7.75, and bakers 
blue-stem flour at $7.15, in straight cars. 

Inquiries continue in the export flour 
market, but the prices indicated average 
about 25c bbl under a working basis. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Pod. 68D sccacaccesscsccsve 8,260 45 
PUCVIGUS WOE cccidcccccce 28,324 45 
ee Gn. a cu we6 60-00-06 54% 29,216 47 
Two YeOGre ABO ....-.++++- 38,474 45 
Three years ago .......... 44,065 71 
Pour POORO GOO 2... occ seece 32,349 56 
WEVG PORTS GOO 22 cccccccss 34,726 60 


NOTES 

Wheat exports from the Columbia 
River for the season to date, according 
to Department of Agriculture figures, 
total 22,557,249 bus, compared with 7,- 
901,483 in the same period the preceding 
season. 

Federal inspectors passed on 1,279 
cars of wheat received here last month. 
The grading showed 17 per cent No. 1, 
50.8 No. 2, 26.8 No. 3, and 5 No. 4. In 
the same month last year 910 cars in- 
spected showed 20 per cent No. 1, 39 
No. 2, 31.3 No. 3 and 8.7 No. 4 Of 
last month’s receipts, 45 per cent showed 
traces of smut. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 


Slackened demand for flour was re- 
ported from both Pacific Coast territory 
and the Southeast last week. Demand 
from Utah and Idaho remained steady. 
Influence of the McNary-Haugen bill 
consideration was reported as retarding 
active buying. Some future bookings 
were made by California buyers. Inter- 
est in the California market is expected 
to increase soon after March 1, stocks 
being held to moderate size owing to tax 
assessment being made on that date. 
Ogden mills are operating at full capac- 
ity, and millers anticipate that this con- 
dition will prevail throughout the spring 
and early summer. 

Flour quotations (all in 98-lb cottons) 
remained steady, despite lessened de- 
mand, southeastern buyers being quoted, 
Feb. 12, $7.50@8.30 bbl for high patents 
and $7.30@7.75 for straights, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and lower Mississippi 
River points. Quotations to California 
dealers were $7.65@8.35 bbl for top pat- 
ents and $7.25@7.95 for second patents, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. For Utah 
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and Idaho there was a slight advance, 
with top patents at $6.90@735 and 
Straights $6.45@6.90 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 
NOTES 

C. P. Watterson, Payson, Utah, has 
leased the Upalco Flour Mills, Myton. 

James E. Ellison, president of the 
Layton (Utah) Milling & Elevator Co., 
is in Minneapolis on a business trip. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour trade steady, with conditions 
somewhat improved. Mills have with- 
drawn the low quotations of last week, 
made to increase feed supplies. Large 
buyers are showing little interest, having 
contracted for their supplies for the next 
60 to 90 days. Jobbers apparently feel 
no concern over flour, and are generally 
long, due to reports, especially from the 
north, that wheat supplies are below nor- 
mal for this time of the year. 

Quotations, Feb. 11, 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco, carload lots, draft terms: 
family patents $8.80@9 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7.50@7.75, clears $6.50 
@6.75; Kansas standard patents, $7.70@ 
7.80; Dakota standard patents, $7.40@ 
7.60; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents $6.70@6.90, straight grades $6.50@ 
6.75; northern hard wheat patents, $6.90 
@7.10; northern pastry, $6.50@6.70; 
California pastry, $6.20@6.40. 

NOTES 

T. C. Hand, assistant manager of the 
Kalispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co., was 
in San Francisco recently, en route to 
visit his wife and daughter in Palo Alto. 

E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was in San Francisco on his way 
to Los Angeles, accompanied by I. A. 
Welk, president and manager of the 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co. 

E. M. Larsincer. 


LOS ANGELES 


Demand for flour remains steady. The 
market, although inactive, is considered 
good for this time of year. Good deliv- 
eries on contracts are being made, and 
constitute the business of mills and bro- 
kers. Prices remain firm, but those on 
northern and midwestern flours are ex- 
pected to make a jump before March 1. 
Production is normal. 

Quotations, Feb. 12, car lots, basis 
1%’5: hard wheat seconds, $7.80 bbl; 
blended seconds, $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.20; Kansas straight grade, $7.60; 
Washington-Ogeron blue-stem, $7.20; 
Dakota straight grade, $8.20; Montana 
straight grade, $7.70; Washington pas- 
try, $6.75. 

NOTES 

Paul J. Fleischmann, vice president of 
The Fleischmann Co., is in Los Angeles. 

A. E. Winkler, of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills, spent a few weeks 
in Los Angeles recently. 

The Taylor Milling Co., 1520 San Fer- 
nando Road, Los Angeles, will soon start 
construction on a galvanized iron exte- 
rior warehouse. 

The Barlow & Dean Co., San Gabriel, 
Cal., has been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital stock, to engage in the hay 
and grain business. 

About 60 members of the San Ber- 
nardino Valley branch of the Associated 
Bakers of Southern California attended 
a Stag party given in lieu of the regular 
monthly meeting on Feb. 2. The next 
meeting will be held on March 2. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has purchased a 
200x150-foot site and plans erection of a 
warehouse to house the central San Joa- 
quin business of the company, it has been 
announced in Fresno. The project will 
involve the expenditure of approximately 
$100,000. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, and the Har- 
per (Kansas) Milling Co., was a recent 
visitor in southern California, spending 
some time with W. K. Walker, jobber, 
Los Angeles, who represents the mills 
in Los Angeles territory. 





California’s farmers are rated, by the 
Brookmire Economic Service, as _ the 
most prosperous in the United States. 
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JAPAN’S WHEAT AND FLOUR 
DUTY REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Toxyo, Japan, Jan. 31.—The govern- 
ment has decided to leave unchanged the 
customs tariff on import wheat and flour, 
acting upon the advice of the customs 
tariff investigation commission. When a 
bill calling for the increase of tariff on 
these imports was introduced to the last 
session of the Diet, the house of repre- 
sentatives amended it. The house of 
peers accepted it, but reminded the gov- 
ernment that the question must be fur- 
ther studied, After the closing of the 
Diet, a close study was made, and it was 
decided that no further increase is rea- 
sonable, and that the tariff remain un- 
changed for the time being. The present 
wheat tariff is 1.50 yen per 100 kin, and 
that on wheat flour 2.90 yen. The presi- 
dent has instructed the commission to 
study the condition regarding the import 
of foreign manufactures, that regarding 
the production in Japan, and the rise and 
fall of sales prices of wheat and wheat 
flour. Dullness features the Japanese 
flour market. 





M. Maruyama. 





ROYAL MILLING CO. MAKES 
PLANS FOR OGDEN PLANT 


Great Faris, Mont.—The Royal Mill- 
ing Co. is completing arrangements with 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
for furnishing and installing machinery 
in its new plant at Ogden, Utah. 

George Sutherland, superintendent of 
the Royal Milling Co. plants, states that 
the Ogden plant will be ready for opera- 
tion in July. 

Marion W. Sherwood, of the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion department of 
the Royal Milling Co., will go to Ogden 
to take charge of the company’s business 
at that point. 


CALIFORNIA BREAD LAW 
Los AnGetrs, Cau.—A bill has been in- - 
troduced in the California legislature to 
amend act 611, an act establishing and 
standardizing the weight of loaves of 
bread and regulating the sale thereof, 
so as to change the period in which 
bread is to be weighed by the seal of 
weights and measures from six to twelve 
hours after baking, and providing that 
the investigation must be done with 15 
loaves instead of the present standard 
of 20. If passed, the bill will also ex- 
empt split tops from being known or 
called or termed “twins.” 


PHILADELPHIA 

There is no activity in the flour mar- 
ket, and prices show but little change. 
Fluctuations in wheat tend ito cause lack 
of confidence on the part of buyers, who 
continue to confine their purchases to 
the satisfaction of near requirements. 
Supplies are ample. Export demand is 
slow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 12: spring first 
patent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50 
@7.85, first clear $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.60@8, straight $7.30@ 
7.60; soft winter straight, $6@6.50. 

NOTES 

F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was 
a recent visitor on ‘change. 

Samuel Knighton & Son, flour mer- 
chants, have moved to more commodious 
offices on the fourth floor of the Bourse. 

Samuet S. Daniets, 





| FLOUR SENT BY MAIL 


Great Faris, Mont.—The little 
town of Kanab, in southern Utah, 
| is getting its winter flour by mail. 
| The nearest railroad is at Elsinore, 
100 miles away. After 23 tons of 
| flour, the amount needed in Kanab, 
| had been delivered in Elsinore, it 
| was found that the cheapest meth- 
od of transportation from rail ter- 
minal was by mail. So the Elsi- 
nore postmaster sent a hurry call 
for $500 worth of stamps, and the 


was begun. 











| 
| shipment of flour in 10-lb parcels 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues firm, and although demand is not 
brisk, still there is a steady call for the 
light offerings. Buying is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, dealers only taking on sup- 
plies for which they have a place. Mix- 
ers are not doing much, as they are said 
to have ample supplies on hand. Deal- 
ers in the East are the best buyers at 
present, and some of them seem anxious 
to get supplies. As in previous weeks 
there is little interest displayed in feed 
for deferred delivery, demand being 
mainly for immediate shipment, for 
which a slight premium is being asked. 
Spring bran was quoted, Feb. 11, at 
$29.50 ton for standard, and $30 for 
pure, hard winter standard $29.25 and 
pure $29.50@29.75, standard middlings 
$31.50@82, flour middlings $33.50@35.50 
and red dog $38@39.50. 

Milwaukee.—The general feed market 
continues steady, with wheat feeds rela- 
tively strong, due to the meagerness of 
supplies, particularly for immediate ship- 
ment. Production is light, and mills 
have no difficulty disposing of every 
pound ‘at full limits. It was reported 
that some slight shading was done on 
deferred shipment business in order to 
stimulate trade, but as a rule there is 
enough of a demand to require no con- 
cessions. Mild weather and prospects of 
an early spring in the dairy sections ap- 
pear to be limiting purchases to imme- 
diate needs. Quotations, Feb. 12: spring 
bran $29.50@29.75 ton, winter’ bran 
$28.80@29.20, standard fine middlings 
$30.50@31, flour middlings $33@34, and 
red dog $37.50@38.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—The millfeed market was 
inactive last week. Sales were limited 
to immediate requirements, and offerings 
were in keeping. Stocks are low in all 
hands, and no extreme selling effort is 
noticeable. Prices remained practically 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 12: soft 
winter bran $28.50@28.75 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts 
$33.50@34. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The supply situation is, 
if anything, tighter. The production in 
the Northwest is at a low ebb, with local 
country demand more than sufficient to 
absorb spot supplies. Feed from Minne- 
apolis and Duluth is being shipped back 
into the interior, leaving little available 
for eastern shipment. 

Inquiry is coming in this week from 
central states territory and points far- 
ther south, but diminishing supplies and 
lack of mill offerings for prompt ship- 
ment prevent jobbers from entertaining 
these bids. 

Jobbers claim to have disposed of their 
holdings at Buffalo. With stocks de- 
pleted, no prospects of increased produc- 
tion, and pasturage still many weeks 
distant, distributors and millers alike are 
very bullish. They can see no reason for 
lower prices and every reason for an ad- 
vance, providing the spring demand is 
normal. 

Improved inquiry is reported for red 
dog. 

Mills quote bran, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
at $27 ton, standard middlings at $28@ 
28.50, flour middlings $32@32.50, red dog 
$36@36.50, wheat mixed feed $30@82.50, 
and rye middlings $22@23, in 100-lb 
sacks. Pure bran is scarce and strong 
at 50c@$1 over standard. Mixed car 
prices are 50c@$1 over what is asked for 
straight cars. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 15 Year ago 
| PER URE EEE TEE Bi ccen @28.00 $24.00@24.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@29.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings.. .....@33.00 25.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@36.50 31.00@36.00 


Duluth—A scattered demand for mill- 
feed prevails and prices show signs of 
strengthening, but buyers are not rush- 
ing after supplies. The advance seems 
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to be due to light mill production and 
any increase in available supplies would 
bring an easier tendency. Mills here are 
not doing anything and central and east- 
ern mills are caring for the demand. 


Great Falls—Immediate demand for 
feed continues strong and, due to previ- 
ous heavy commitments, mills are unable 
to satisfactorily take care of the addi- 
tional present business. On Feb. 12 
standard bran was quoted at $30 ton and 
standard middlings at $33. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Demand from the east- 
ern and central states was good last 
week, bringing strength to the millfeed 
market. Smaller production also stimu- 
lated prices. Stocks are apparently small 
in many quarters, and much of the buy- 
ing of both bran and shorts is for quick 
shipment. The former is in a relatively 
stronger position than shorts. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 12, basis car lots, sacked, 
Kansas City: bran, $26@26.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $30.50@31; gray shorts, $31.50@ 
32.50. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is firm, due to 
light milling operations. An interesting 
feature of the market is the fact that 
mixed feed buyers are now bidding up 
for March shipment, offering present 
prices for this delivery. Bran sold free- 
ly at $26 ton, on Feb. 12, mill-run bran 
$29 and shorts $32 for February-March 
delivery. There is almost no interest for 
later delivery, neither by buyers nor 
millers. 

Hutchinson.—The millfeed market was 
stronger last week, with mills experienc- 
ing some difficulty in meeting old con- 
tracts, due to recent mixed car sales of 
bran. Mills are unwilling to make much 
of a concession for future feed hookings, 
and few sales for delivery past March 1 
have been made. Quotations, Feb. 12, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $26@27 ton; 
mill-run, $29@30; gray shorts, $32. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand is excellent, 
prices holding at the peak of the recent 
advance. Mixed car trade is taking 
most of the output. Quotations, Feb. 
10, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.30@1.40 
per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray 
shorts, $1.55@1.60. 

Oklahoma City—Feed demand was 
materially reduced last week, due to the 
large amount of field feeds in most 
southwestern and southeastern states. A 
report from Texas said that state will 
not need to ship in a car of corn. The 
same situation is said to exist in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. Prices continue the 
same as a week ago. On Feb. 12 straight 
bran sold at $1.35 per bag of 100 lbs, 
mill-run bran $1.45, and wheat gray 
shorts $1.60. 


Wichita.—Millfeed was unusually brisk 
last week, with demand increasing. Mills 
are keeping their stocks depleted in fill- 
ing orders, and in some cases are hold- 
ing the stocks to be used in mixed orders 
to regular customers. Quotations, Feb. 
11: bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.50; shorts, $1.70. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—The strength in millfeed 
seems to be well maintained here, what- 
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ever may be said about it elsewhere, 
There was no advance in price last week, 
but demand has taken all that was of- 
fered at the old prices. Reduced output 
is a contributing factor to strength. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
Feb. 11 at $32@32.50 ton, mixed feed at 
$33.25,-and middlings at $34@34.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville-—Lack of demand persists 
in the millfeed market. Quotations, Feb. 
12: bran $29 ton, mixed feed $30, shorts 
$32, a slight falling off in price, com- 
pared with the previous week. 


THE SOUTH 


Nashville-——The millfeed situation con- 
tinues satisfactory with southeastern 
mills, most manufacturers reporting a 
good demand. Output is being sold at 
majority of mills. The market remains 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 12: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $26@28 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $29@31. 


Norfolk.—Feed prices are firm. Of- 
ferings are light. Quotations, Feb. 11: 
red dog, $44@46 ton; fancy winter mid- 
dlings, $38@39; flour middlings, $37@ 
37.50; standard middlings, $36@36.50; 
standard bran, $35.50@36. 


Memphis.—Buyers are not taking 
much millfeed, and the dullness is be- 
lieved the reason for some concessions 
in price. On Feb. 12 wheat bran was 
offered at $29.25 ton and gray shorts at 
$34.50. The unusual number of mixed 
cars of flour and feed are cutting into 
local demand. Mild weather also has 
cut down feeding requirements. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo—Wheat feeds are stronger, 
due to continued light offerings and good 
demand. Mills are behind in their ship- 
ments, and have nothing to offer in 
straight cars for March. Quotations, 
Feb. 12: spring bran, $31.50 per ton; 
standard middlings, $33; flour middlings, 
$36; red dog, $40; second clears, $4.75 
bbl. 


Baltimore.—Feed was held firmly last 
week, but no change in prices has oc- 
curred since Feb. 8, with demand still 
narrow and unimportant. Quotations, 
Feb. 11, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $35; soft winter bran, $35@36; 
standard middlings, $35.50@36; flour 
middlings, $37.50@38; red dog, $44. 


Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds is 
quiet. There is slight buying at the ad- 
vanced prices. The market is firm, with 
indications of a further advance as mill 
offerings are light and there is some de- 
lay in getting shipments forwarded. 
Other feeds are quiet and unchanged. 
No Canadian pure bran or middlings are 
offered. Quotations, Feb. 12, near-by or 
prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $36@36.50; hard winter 
bran, $36@36.25; soft winter bran, $36.25 


@36.50; standard middlings, $36.75@ 
37.25; flour middlings, $40.50@41; red 


dog, $44.50@45.50; stock feed, $37.25; 
reground oat hulls, $16. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed rules firm un- 
der light offerings, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Feb. 12, prompt 
shipment: spring bran $35@35.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $35@35.50, soft winter 
bran $35.50@36, standard middlings $36 
@37, flour middlings $40@41, as to qual- 
ity, red dog, $44@45. 


Pittsburgh—NMillfeed sales last week 
were light, and offerings fair. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 12: standard middlings, $34.50 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 15, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
ee WD nn 0006s anes $29.50@30.00 $27.00 @27.50 ‘ -@. $.....@..... $35.00@35.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.25@29.75 .....@..... 26. 00 @26. 50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ee ae ce. ree -@. 28. we eh 75 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings*.... 31.50@ 32.00 28.50 @29.00 30. 50@31. 00 Ter 36.50 @37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@35.50 31.00@32.50 31.50@32.50 33. Lbo@ aii 00 39.00 @ 40.00 
Red dog ............... 38.00@39.50 36.00 @36.50 rere Peer - 43.50@44.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Pine BOOM. 646 <6ce0c0s' $. - @32.00 $35.00 @35.50 $36.00@36.50 $32.50@33.50 $.....@..... 
Bard winter OFAN ....665 ocevs @..... 35.00@35.50 36.00@36.25 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bram ....... csces @..... 35.50@36.00 36.25@36.50 33.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@33.00 36.00@37.00  36.75@37.25 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... .ee.- @36.00 40.00 @41.00 40.50@41.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
GO csc cans cavaete ¢ secces @40.00 44.00@45.00 44.50@45.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
PeGRS 0:5 cou beac Gu 'sous @32.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
TWIMMINGR ccccccce cates @ 26.00 --@28.00 err. | 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 











@35.50 ton; flour middlings, $38@39; 
spring bran, $33@34; red dog, $42@ 43, 


PACIFIC COAST 

Los Angeles.—Prices on all millfeeds 
remain steady. Demand is not as active 
as usually is experienced at this time of 
year. Buyers seem to be well stocked 
up, and the. market is not expected to 
show any particular trend for another 
month. Large stocks are on hand. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 12: Kansas bran, $36 ton; 
white mill-run, $37; red mill-run, $36; 
aaa mill-run, $36.50; flour middlings, 

7 


Ogden.—Lessened demand for millfeed 
on the Pacific Coast, with resultant low- 
er prices, is reported by Utah millers, 
Prices have .receded 50c. Live stock 
feeders in Utah, Idaho and Nevada con- 
tinue to take large quantities, and this 
furnishes one of the principal outlets, 
On Feb. 12 red bran was quoted at 
$34.50@35.50 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $36, white bran $37@37.50, and mid- 
dlings $46.50@47.50, car lots, f.0.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Quotations to Utah and Idaho 
dealers were $30.50@31.50 ton for red 
bran, $32@32.50 for white bran and 
$41.50@42.50 for middlings, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 


Seattle—There was good demand for 
near-by millfeed last week, but very lit- 
tle beyond February. On Feb. 11 Wash- 
ington mills quoted prompt standard 
mill-run at $31 ton, coast, to jobbers, but 
had little to offer. Prompt Montana 
mixed feed was quoted at $30, and 
March at $29. 


Portland.—While millfeed offerings are 
only moderate, demand has slackened 
with the improvement in the weather. 
Mills quoted mill-run, on Feb. 12, at $32 
ton, and middlings at $47, in straight 
cars. 


San Francisco—Demand for millfeed 
is at a minimum. Buyers are well 
stocked, and green feed is plentiful. 
Mills, generally, are offering small quan- 
tities. The opinion is that feed has 
reached the top, and a decline may be 
expected. Local holders are lowering 
their ideas in order to get out before 
the break comes. No future feed is be- 
ing sold, although mills are anxious to 
sell on that basis. Quotations, Feb. 11, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
prompt shipment, draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, March, $33@34 ton; 
Kansas bran, $36.50@37; northern stand- 
ard bran and mill-run, $34@35; white 
bran and mill-run, $35@36; northern 
red mill-run, $33@34; middlings, $47@ 
48; shorts, $35.50@36.50; low grade 
flour, $51@52. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—A good demand exists for 
millfeed, but buyers are unable to get 
sufficient supplies to cover their require- 
ments. Flour business has been dull, 
with a consequently light production of 
feed. Prices did not change last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: bran $32 ton, 
shorts $34 and middlings $40, jute, mixed 
cars, cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Montreal.—Stocks of millfeeds are re- 
ported more plentiful than for several 
weeks, and mills are better able to fill 
orders for bran, shorts and middlings. 
The situation is somewhat easier at 
provincial points. Allotments of these 
commodities in mixed cars are larger 
than for the last two months. Buyers 
in New England are still interested in 
fair quantities. Prices continue firm and 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 11: bran 
$32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, middlings 
$40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points. At Fort William: bran 524 
ton, shorts $26, middlings $32, all jutes, 
ex-track, net cash, less $1 ton when con- 
taining mill-run screenings. 


Winnipeg.—Buyers of millfeed con- 
tinue to place a heavy volume of orders 
with western mills. Throughout the en- 
tire season, the call for bran and shorts 
has been unusually keen, due to excep- 
tionally severe weather conditions, and 
there is no sign of slackening. Mills re- 
port no stocks on hand, and the recent 
falling off in demand for flour has re- 
duced their offerings of bran and shorts. 
All available supplies are finding a ready 
sale. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
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Feb. 12, Fort William basis: Manitoba, 
pran $26 ton, shorts $28; Saskatchewan, 
bran $26, shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, 
shorts $29; British Columbia, bran $27 
@29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran 
$30, shorts $32. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 12, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments—. 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis ... 1,426 382 12,653 8,821 
Kansas City .. 1,300 240 3,780 7,740 
New York .... a 8 ees cae 
Boston ....+++- oie 32 se 
Baltimore ..... 85 405 = 

Philadelphia .. 280 200 pai r 

Milwaukee .... 510 570 2,281 3,354 





Chicago.—There is a fair steady small 
lot demand for mixed feeds. Dealers on 
the whole are buying as needed at fre- 
quent intervals, and show no disposition 
to stock up. Dairy and mash feeds are 
moving in best volume at present, and 
manufacturers look for a continued but 
gradual improvement in business, al- 
though they do not expect much buying 
to be done for deferred delivery. On 
Feb. 11, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $38.50@41.50 ton, high grade 
poultry feeds $40@42, high grade mash 
feeds $57@58. 

Nashville-—Mixed feeds manufacturers 
report only fair business, Marked im- 
provement is noted in demand for poul- 
try feeds. Horse feed is down $1, and 
others are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
12: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30@38 ton; 
dairy feed, $33@48; poultry scratch feed, 
$39@49; poultry mash feed, $59@71. 

Memphis.—Improved weather and in- 
creased activities in farming prepara- 
tions brought slightly better buying of 
mixed feed from some sections last week, 
but mills continue to run on reduced 
schedule, showing no disposition to ac- 
cumulate stocks. As home supplies of 
feed are exhausted, buying is expected to 
increase. Dairy and poultry feeds are 
still moving freely, volume of sales in- 
dicating expansion in both industries, 


Buffalo—Mixed feeds are moving out 
at fairly active prices, and demand is 
steady. Quotations, Feb. 12: standard 
dairy rations, 24 per cent protein, $41 
ton; poultry scratch feed, $38; poultry 
mash feed, with buttermilk $52, without 
buttermilk $47. 


St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was unchanged last week. Bad roads 
still exert a detrimental effect on sales, 
as farmers are prevented from getting 
to market. Stocks are low, and manu- 
facturers do not look for any further 
decline in demand. Prices show little 
change. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Feb. 12, at $44 ton, high grade 
horse feed $40, and scratch feed $45. 

Toronto—The only change in_ the 
mixed feed market last week was a re- 
duction of $3 in the price of chick feed. 
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Demand for all lines is reported good. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: oat chop $46.25 ton, 
oat and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$45.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$38.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $62.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car 
lots are quoted at the same prices, but 
the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25c ton. 


Montreal.—Mixed feed business is less 
active, but a fair demand exists. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Feb. 11, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: special high grade feed $43 ton, 
first grade $39@40, second grade $34@ 
38, third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; 
growing mash, $72; first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
quiet, but prices firm. Ordinary domes- 
tic grinding screenings are trading in 
this market at $11@12.50 ton, heavy seed 
screenings at $13@14.50 and wild buck- 
wheat screenings at $16.50@18.50, Cana- 
dian refuse screenings are moving at 
$6.50, f.o.b., Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam. 


Toronto.—Screenings are scarce, and 
trading is limited, Prices are unchanged, 
and on Feb. 12 recleaned standard 
screenings were quoted at $26.50@29 ton, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points, ac- 
cording to freights. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products was better last week, an im- 
provement in inquiries being noted. 
Prices remain firm. Cottonseed cake ex- 
ports totaled 27,884 bags, all for Danish 
ports, and cottonseed meal exports were 
10,007 bags, as follows: to London, 4,467 ; 
Belfast, 2,000; Manchester, 1,000; Glas- 
gow, 2,240; Panama City, 300. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 10: choice cottonseed cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $30@30.50 
ton; choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $32.50@33; hulls, sound quality, 
$7.25@7.50. 


Memphis.—Although trading is re- 
duced, no easiness is reported in meal. 
Movement of seed is light and will be 
for the rest of the season in this terri- 
tory, although considerable cotton is still 
unpicked. Mills are offering sparingly, 
as home needs are such that some of 
them are forced to buy in order to fill 
orders on their books. Large consumers 
in the North and East are taking little, 
but appear favorably disposed to values. 
On Feb. 12 trading was on the basis of 
$32 ton for 41 per cent and $33 for 43. 


Chicago.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
in this territory is not very active, but 
prices continue quite firm. In other sec- 
tions, however, it is stated that this com- 
modity is moving in fair volume. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 11, 43 per cent $38 ton, 41 
per cent $37. 


Milwaukee.—The advance in linseed 
meal appears to have favored the cotton- 


seed meal market in a way, although de- 
mand is hardly so active. Supplies are 
not liberally offered, and the tone of the 
market is kept steady and in relatively 
good balance. Quotation, Feb. 12, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $34.50@38.50 ton. 


Los Angeles.—Cottonseed products 
prices remain firm, while demand is hold- 
ing up well, although sales thus far in 
February have not equaled the mark set 
during the same period in January. Pro- 
duction is light, but mills have large 
stocks on hand. Cottonseed meal, on 
Feb. 12, was quoted at $37 ton. 


Boston.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
continues dull, with prices generally un- 
changed. Very little inquiry from buy- 
ers, and few sales noted. Local stocks 
fair. On Feb. 12 shippers offered meal 
at $37@42.25 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 45-day 
shipment, Boston points. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal supplies are 
ample, demand fair and asking prices 
slightly easier. Quotations, Feb. 12: 43 
per cent protein, $39 ton; 41 per cent, 
$38; 36 per cent, $35. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal sales 
were light last week, with the bulk of 
buying in small lots. Quotations, Feb. 
12: 43 per cent protein, $37.70 ton; 41 
per cent, $36.70; 36 per cent, $35.20. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was steady 
in price last week, with light sales. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 12: 43 per cent protein meal 
$40.50 ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 





Milwaukee.—Ruling prices in the buck- 
wheat market are largely nominal on an 


unchanged basis. Offerings remain light, 
and demand, while equal to receipts, is 
at best only fair. Closing quotation, Feb. 
12, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; 
Japanese, $2@2.10, subject to dockage. 


Buffalo.— Offerings from country 
points continue light, although some be- 
lated threshing is being done. Mills are 
not urgent in their demands, but an ad- 
ditional 5c has been tacked on to bids. 
Quotation, Feb. 12: milling buckwheat, 
per 100 lbs, $1.95@2. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour rules 
steady under light offerings, but demand 
is only moderate. Quotation, Feb. 12, 
$3.50@3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Toronto.—Some shipments of buck- 
wheat were made to Europe recently, 
which left supplies on the local market 
scarcer than ever last week. Prices were 
unchanged, and on Feb. 12 good quality 
was quoted at 77@80c bu, Ontario ship- 
ping points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—A steady demand is report- 
ed for dried buttermilk, especially for 
small lots. Very few users at present 
are taking on car lots, some rather ex- 
pecting a break in prices, which dealers 
do not anticipate. Quotations, Feb. 11, 
9@10c lb, Chicago. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 14, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
| Ne ee $23.50 $26.50@27.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.00 27.00@27.50 
DN oain-d aevenows 23.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 30.00@31.50 


Red dog ..........-.. 34.00 35.00@36.00 


Mixed feed ........... 26.00 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 47.50@48.00 
PRM osccccsccceccsce Oe . Sane 
Middlings* ............ 32.00 36.50@37.00 
ee ee ck Sintec eabe 44.00 44.00@44.50 
Duluth— 
PE adits <0 wee edie sane 23.50 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 23.50 27.00@27.60 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed .. 29.50 27.50@28.50 
OE” Sa 35.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
ME siedecasss<occsss. Ee Bee 
Brown shorts ..... --» 30.00 31.00@32.50 
Or MGR occ vecvece 31.50 34.00@34.50 
eae 8.50 12.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 29.50 31.00@32.50 
ML, (dha'ood anak ows 40 wh 28.50 30.50@31.00 
Standard middlings ... 28.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 36.00@36.50 
Red dog ............- 37.00 36.50@37.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.00 35.00@36.00 
Fe rrr ee 47.00 44.00@46.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 24.00 26.00@26.50 
Dn Csi risen benveacen 24.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.50 30.50@31.00 
Gray shorts .......... 28.00 33.00@34.00 
MOOG GO cccccccccsces BOW BT.60087.80 
Philadelphia— 
Weemeee BOOM wc ccciicce 8 34.00 36.00@36.50 
Pure bran ............ 33.50 35.50@36.00 
Spring bran .... +++ 33.00 35.00@35.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 36.00@36.50 
Se aE Anco ky ace 66 0:6 6 42.00 43.00@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 41.00@43.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ...... .. 27.00 28.80@29.20 
SED .<ewavedve ds --++- 26.00 29.50@29.75 
PPT ree 26.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 33.00@34.00 
sf aaa .... 86.00 37.50@38.50 
ff ESSE 23.00 25.00@26.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 36.50 34.50@37.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 35.00 36.00@36.50 
Gee GOGETS csas kcccce 36.90 -- @32.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
i Pee $8.30 $9.10 
SEES ah 04.¢060060 000008 7.00 9.10 
> "eee oe vee 7.50 
ere 8.90 9.70 
PEED coeds <'se0nwee 5.70 6.50 
SND 500 6.6.5.006.0046664% osee 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. {$100 Ibs. 





Boston.—Demand for oats is good, 
with the market steady. On Feb. 12 old 
regular 40@42-lb, all-rail, were quoted 
at 63@64c bu, with little to be had; 
regular 38@40-lb, 60@63c; new regular 
38@40-lb, 58@60c; new regular 36@38- 
Ib, 56@58c; new regular 34@36-lb, 55@ 


57e. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 11: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58c bu, nominal; No, 
3 white, domestic, 531/,@54c. 





Grain shipments from the port of 
Montreal in 1926, apart from deliveries 
made by the harbor commission, totaled 
125,052,486 bus. 
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Range of Bran Prices 


May June July 
8 15 22 29]/5 12 19 26 


Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 


August 
10 17 24 31]7 14 21 28]4 11 18 25]2 9 


September October November 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) = 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 


Spring Bran (Boston) 


16 23 30] 6 13 20 27 


January February 
1 8 15 22 29]5 12 19 26 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local wheat market was 
featureless last week. Offerings were 
ample, but demand was not so good. 
Mills picked up the choice grades of mill- 
ing wheat, and elevators took other 
grades, premiums on which were easier. 
On Feb. 11 premiums on No. 1 red were 
4@5c under May, No. 2 red 5@8c un- 
der, No. 3 red 8@12c¢ under; No. 1 hard 
May price to 2c over, No. 2 hard Ic 
under to lc over, No. 3 hard 5@12c 
under; No. 1 dark northern spring 1@5c 
over, No, 2 dark northern May price to 
2c over, No. 1 northern May price to 2c 
over. Sales at the week end were No. 
1 hard $1.40%@142% bu, No. 3 hard 
$1.40%%. 

Minneapolis.—The only change in the 
cash wheat market at Minneapolis is that 
an occasional car of real heavy test, high 
in protein, has sold within the past week 
as high as 10c bu over the May option. 
Receipts of this particular variety are 
light. Medium-weight grades naturally 
will follow the top grades, but light- 
weight offerings are still neglected. Any- 
thing testing 15 per cent protein is held 
at 6@10c over May; 14 per cent, 5@9c 


over; 13 per eent, 4@7c over; 12 per 
cent, 2@6c over. 
The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 


Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 12 
was $1.3914@1.47 Yas and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3884,@143%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 15 at $1. 38%, @1.46%, and No, 1 
northern $1.37%@1.41%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 12 
was $1.43%@1.56%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.407%,.@1.51%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Feb. 15 at $1.42%,@1.54%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.39%,@1A49%. 

Based on the close, Feb. 15, the mini- 
mum‘prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.24 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.28, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 north- 


ern $1.10. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Feb, 12, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
48,109 69,935 71,701 65,443 


Minneapolis .. 
$1,007 64,001 88,772 24,775 


Duluth 


Totals 79,116 123,936 160,473 90,218 

Duluth—Excepting the low grades the 
late demand for spring offerings is re- 
ported of an excellent character. For 
choice stuff mills are paying top prices. 
Ordinary varieties are going to elevators. 
No. 1 dark closed, Feb. 11, at $1.424@ 
1.50% bu; No. 2 dark, $140%@147%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.8364,@1.454%,; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.414@149%. Durum aft- 
er being in very good demand early last 
week later slowed up. Fancy amber was 
reduced 5c and after the reduction bare- 
ly held steady. Medium grades worked 
off in fair fashion, mainly for elevator 
account. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-Amber durum - 


— Durum 


Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

6... 149% @174% 149% @174% ebb 164% 
7... 147% @172% 147TH @1II2Z% 162% 162% 
8... 148% @168% 148% @168% 161% 161% 
9... 148% @168% 148% @168% 161% 161% 
10... 148% @168% 148% @161% 161% 161% 
11... 148% @168% 148% @168% 161% 161% 
12... Holiday 


Winnipeg.—-The wheat market was dull 
last week, and prices were slightly easier. 
Fluctuations were within a narrow range. 
Some fairly good export buying was 
evident at times. Local trade light, the 
tendency being to await developments. 
At the end of the week, business became 
almost negligible, the holiday in the 
United States markets reacting upon the 
local trade. Demand for cash wheat has 
been exceptionally slow, and only odd 
cars have changed hands. The all-rail 
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movement is inconsiderable, and export- 
ers are marking time. Very little buy- 
ing has been done in the West by mill- 
ing interests, due to the falling off in 
demand for flour in that section. No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, closed, Feb. 12, at $1.394, 
bu. 

Kansas City—Demand for milling 
wheat is rather scattered and intermit- 
tent, with only a fair volume of new 
business being done. Movement is still 
heavy for February, and selling of wheat 
by farmers promises to continue. Local 
mills are the best buyers of good type 
and weight clear wheat, while elevators 
and shippers are in the market for mod- 
erate quantities of ordinary grain. Pre- 
miums are stronger. Prices, Feb. 11: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.3414,@1.39 bu, No. 

2 $1.34@1.36, No. 3 $1.321,@1.38, No. 4 
$1, 32@1.36,; soft wheat, No. 1 ‘$1 .33@, 
1.34, No. 2 $1.832@1.33, No. 3 $1.31@ 
1.32, No. 4 $1.29@1.31. 


St. Louis.—Choice high-colored starchy 
soft wheat is in demand, Flinty de- 
scriptions and ordinary qualities slow. 
Market cleaned up, except for a few 
scattered cars. Receipts of hard wheat 
light, and demand a little broader, ele- 
vator buyers in the market in a limited 
way contributing to more competition for 
the offerings. Receipts last week were 
247 cars, against 267 in the previous one. 
Cash prices, Feb. 11: No. 1 red $1.388@ 
1.39 bu, No. 2 red $1.37@1.87Y%,, No. 3 


red $1.35, No. 4 red $1.33; No. 1 hard, 
$1.41. 
Milwaukee.—The movement of cash 


wheat prices has been unusually irregu- 
lar, due to a readjustment of premiums. 
Hard and red winters are 1@4c bu low- 
er, while spring is off 1@2c, and durum 
Ie. There is a good demand for choice 
grades, and offerings are small. Re- 
ceipts were 20 cars for the five-day week. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 11: No. 1 hard 
winter $1.42@1.44 bu, No. 1 red winter 
$1.38@1.40, No. 1 mixed $1.836@1.38, No. 
1 durum $1,35@1.36. 


Toledo.—Wheat continues in good 
movement, with lax milling demand. 
The Toledo grain trade was bidding $1.32 
bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
Feb. 11, or 9c under Chicago May. 


Nashville.—Fairly liberal marketing of 
wheat occurred the first part of Febru- 
ary, movement being nearly twice as 
large as for the corresponding time last 
year. Demand at mills is fairly good. 
No. 2 red, with bill, Feb. 12, was quoted 
at $1.49@1.51¥, bu, Nashville. Market 
is unsettled, with a lower trend, 

Seattle——There was fair export de- 
mand for wheat last week, but little was 
obtainable in the country at the prices 
bid. Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to 
arrive, coast, Feb. 11: soft and western 
white and northern spring, $1.344, bu; 
hard winter, $1.33; western red, $1.30; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.351,. 


Portland.—There has been consider- 
able business worked in the export wheat 
market during the week, estimated at 
more than 15,000 tons, Three and pos- 
sibly four full cargoes were sold to Eu- 
rope, besides a number of parcels. Two 
thousand tons of red wheat also were 
sold for shipment to Shanghai. It is 
the opinion of the trade that consider- 
able wheat business with the Orient can 
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be looked for. Most of these sales are 
believed to be covered, at least the ex- 
porters are not showing much interest in 
the wheat market here. Closing bids for 
February wheat at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on Feb. 12: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.35 bu; hard white, Federation, soft 
white, western white and northern spring, 
$1.33; hard winter, $1.31; western red, 
$1.28. 

Ogden.—Light receipts of wheat were 
reported last week, with country road 
conditions poor. Quotations, Feb. 12, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden: No. 2 northern spring $1.23@ 
1.31 bu; No. 2 dark hard Turkey red, 
$1.18@1.31; No. 2 hard winter, $1.02@ 
1.18; No. 2 soft white, $1.06@1.13. 

Great Falls—Grain dealers of Mon- 
tana are not experiencing the expected 
midwinter demand for wheat. However, 
they report a fair business, and antici- 
pate the season’s profits will be reason- 
ably satisfactory. Farm deliveries to ele- 
vators show a slight increase over Janu- 
ary. Farm machinery dealers report 
heavy sales of tractors, all pointing to 
an increased spring wheat acreage. On 
Feb. 12, choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at $1.23 bu, delivered 
at Great Falls. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Feb. 11 
was 1%,@1%,c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand fair, and 
stocks, about evenly divided between do- 
mestic and Canadian, showing an in- 
crease of 372,000 bus, mostly Canadian 
and destined for export. Closing prices, 
Feb. 11: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.46%; 
spot No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41% ; 
southern No. 2 winter, garlicky, $1.40% ; 
No. 3, $1.375%4; No. 4, $1.385%; No. 5, 
$1.29%. No arrivals of southern bag 
lots during the week. Bulk of receipts 
went to export elevators. Exports in- 
cluded 37,934 bus domestic and 354,055 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
last week were 610,543 bus; stock, 1,233,- 
607, 

New York.—Trading in wheat is 
quiet. The market developed a steady 
tone, following liquidation and lower val- 
ues last week. Crop, weather and for- 
eign news was bearish toward the latter 
part of the week. Export business in 
American wheat was small. Cash grain 
quotations, Feb. 11: No, 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.524%, bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.6814; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.5814; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.63 6-7; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.59%4. 

Buffalo.—Soft red winter wheat offer- 
ings grade mostly sample, and sell at 
bids. No fancy No. 2 white winter is 
offered. Mills are not interested in hard 
winters or springs. 

Philadelphia.—W heat last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, but closed 
firm at a net decline of 24%4c. Offerings 
are light, while trade is quiet. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 12, car lots in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.46, bu; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.4114. 

Vancouver.—Wheat premiums in Van- 
couver are considerably easier. On Feb. 
12 they were: No. 1 northern 5@6c over 
Winnipeg May; No. 2 northern 314,@4c 
over; No. 38,northern 10@I11c under; No. 
4 wheat, 21@22c under; No. 5, 32@33c 
under; No. 6, 483@44c under. These 
prices are in store, Vancouver, basis ex- 
port. Practically no business was 
worked last week to the United King- 
dom. Odd parcels went to the Orient. 
There are continued inquiries from that 
market. 

Toronto.—Delivery of winter wheat to 
Ontario mills has improved, and there 
is now a surplus of wagonload wheat at 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














c-- ———Week ending > July 1 to 
Wheat to Feb. 5, '27 Feb. 6, '26 Jan. 29, °27 Feb. 5, '27 Feb. 6, '26 
SO 505 3 vee oi vevaaieee 55,080 235,000 211,000 7,321,000 1,870,000 
United Kingdom p 325,000 137,000 324,000 32,131,000 9,349,000 
Other Europe . cusacee Eee 380,000 346,000 47,859,000 10,473,000 
oS SP err ee cone | > - eivee 36,000 17,593,000 11,739,000 
Other ¢ ountri a venues 71,000 18,000 170,000 15,589,000 5,059,000 
Totals ... ....*2,040,000 770,000 1,087,000 120,493,000 38,490,000 
Wheat flour, Unite d Sti ite 8 
and Canadian, in transit *179,000 123,000 225,000 10,464,000 8,194,000 
Sarr rr err cet See 458,000 65,000 249,000 11,134,000 22,965,000 
PRS Re Re ee, 539,000 2,466,000 365,000 9,912,000 15,190,000 
GE ds bacet ¢4 ae eion hanes 62,000 157,000 84,000 3,659,000 23,196,000 
ee Sana sacle tte dak ors ca Sa 361,000 303,000 229,000 6,871,000 6,581,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 1,037,000 bus; flour, 26,800 bbls. : 





mill doors. Farmers have been us 
wheat for feeding purposes, as prices are 
said to be at feed levels. They are now 
able to anticipate their requirements for 
the remainder of the season, and are 
marketing the surplus. Prices are weak- 
er, and on Feb, 12 good milling grain in 
wagonloads at mill doors was quoted at 
$1.20 bu; car lots $1.28@1.29, on track, 
at country points. The price of western 
spring wheat was fractionally higher at 
$1.53% bu for No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago—Cash oats were a little 
easier, and demand not active. No. 2 
white was quoted around 4742@48¥2c bu, 
No. 3 white 42@43c, No. 4 white 371,@ 
42¥2c. Rye also was in rather quiet de- 
mand, and very few sales were reported 
toward the end of the week. No. 4 
sold at 98c bu. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Feb. 12, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 14, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 4344@45%c, 431,@ 
444,c; No. 2 rye, $1.00@1.0414%4, 98%.c@ 
$1.01% ; barley, 58@74c, 58@74c. 

Duluth—Rather quiet conditions pre- 
vail for oats. Offerings are light al- 
though a good demand exists for track 
supplies. The market is inclined to firm- 
ness. No. 83 white track closed, Feb, 
11, at 44%, @45%c bu. Trade in barley 
is difficult to negotiate owing to the 
spotted and negligible run of receipts. 
Buyers are just interested enough to care 
for current offerings. The closing price 
range, Feb. 11, was unchanged at 55@ 
73c bu. This is the best market for 
rye. Dry offerings sell readily, with even 
the low and wet stuff moving at varied 
discounts. On Feb. 11 No. 1 and 2 
brought May price, No. 3 le and No. 4 
8@5c discount. 


Winnipeg.—Coarse grain futures last 
week were quiet, trading being almost 
negligible. Oats and rye have reacted in 
sympathy with the principal grain, with 
only a little local trading. Offerings of 
barley and flaxseed have been restricted, 
and business in these grains has been 
limited to small orders. In the cash 
coarse grains market, conditions were 
much the same. Trading was very quiet 
and offerings light. Quotations, Feb. 12: 
No. 2 western Canadian oats, 62%%c bu; 
barley, 6934c; rye, $1.00%4. 

Milwaukee——Only fractional changes 
occurred in cash markets, outside of 
wheat, rye closing %,@l1lc lower, but on 
a better premium basis, while oats lost 
le and barley was unchanged to Ic high- 
er for medium grades. In the cash rye 
market, offerings were moderate, but 
there was a good demand, shippers be- 
ing in the market. Much wet and out 
of condition grain continues to arrive, 
requiring concessions. Receipts were 49 
cars. Oats samples, when bright, «are 
wanted, but poor is slow. Maltsters and 
shippers are absorbing the light offerings 
of barley. Closing quotations, Feb. 12: 
No. 2 rye, $1.033,@1.04 bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 431,@45%,c; malting barley, 71@ 
83c. 

San Francisco.—Barley trade is quict, 
and little activity is expected for the 
next 30 days. Export business is light, 
with space scarce at $10 per long ton. 
Quotations under the market are neces- 
sary to tempt buyers. Farmers are not 
active in offering. Quotations, Feb. 11, 
basis 100’s, sacked: common shippiig, 
$1.50; Mariout shipping, $1.40; feed, 
$1.35. Demand for oats remains steacy. 
Stocks are small and good lots are scarve. 
Quotations: feed $1.60, and seed $1.70, 
per 100 Ibs, sacked. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats showed a 
slight improvement last week, with best 
grades more in demand. Most sales 
were in small lots for prompt shipment. 
Offerings were light. Quotations, Fcb. 
12: No. 2 white, 54c bu; No. 3, 5le. 

Toronto.—American corn is still se!l- 
ing freely. Demand for other grains is 
slow. Ontario barley advanced 2c last 
week, while western oats declined ic. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: Ontario oats (noro- 
inal) 54@56c bu, barley 67@70c, rye 9% 
@$l, car lots, track, country points; No. 
2 American yellow corn, all-rail from 
Chicago, Hamilton freights, 89c; No. 3 
Canadian western oats 68c, all-rail, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 
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GRAIN FUTURES— MOVEMENT AND STOCKS | 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 


10 














WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
142 135% 141% 141% 
140% 134 140% 140% 
141% 134% 140% 141% 
141% 134% 140% 140% 
Holiday 
140 134 139% 140% 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
May July May July 
eee 126% |) ) nee 
132 125% pt) tee 
132 by 126% 189% cece 
132% 125% ey es 
Holiday 
132 125% +) ) | ers 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
May July May July 
145% 139% 138% 135% 
143% 138 137 133% 
144% 138% 137% 134% 
144% 138% 136% 133% 
Holiday 
143% 138% 136% 133 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May July May July 
38% 137% 143% 141 * 
% 136% 143% 140% 
ay 136% 143% 140% 
% ioe 143% 140% 
136% Holiday 
136% 141% 139 
shaniaenl Buenos Aires 
March May March May 
151% 148 127% 129% 
151% 148 126% 128 
151% 147% 127% 129 
151 147% = ——s eee lee ee 
151% 148% 127% 128% 
151% 148% —=—s avvce T 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May July May July 
84% 84% 17% 801% 
80 % 84 17% 80 
80% 845% 77% 80% 
81% 84% 77% 80 % 
Holiday 
80% 84% 17% 80% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
47 47% 44% 455% 
46 46% 43% 44% 
1614 47 44 44% 
16 5% 47 44 44% 
Holiday 
46% 46% 43% 44% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
108 104% 101% 101% 
107 104 100% 100% 
107% 104% 100% 101 
106% 104% 100 100% 
Holiday 
105% 102% 98% 99% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July May July 
24% 223% 224 
224% 2% 224 
224% 2% 224 
224% 7 
Holiday 
222 22 err 


Philadelphia.—Oats declined 114¢ early 


last 


week, 


but subsequently recovered 


Yc, and closed firm at revised figures. 


Quotations, 


@58\,¢ 





Feb. 12: No. 2 white, 
bu; No. 3 white, 541,@ 


57% 


@56Y/,c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
12, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WORMS ccccscnecesesos 60,003,000 10,919,000 
0 aa 13,382,000 1,845,000 
CE ven ptvasdeseeeoue 45,181,000 = «.«.«.... 
OO eee 6,385,000 2,164,000 
Te wieecekbededece ses 46,760,000 227,000 
NE Ws wcd bin iccce 2,242,000 17,000 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Feb. 12: wheat, 528,- 





000 bus; rye, 1,683,000; corn, 1,775,000; bar- 
ley, 147,000; oats, 224,000. 
Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Feb. 12, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 19 1926 
BEER. 26s owe 1,2811,992 490 937 10,476 8,959 
Kan. City..1,795 679 692 380 9,844 4,747 
Chicago 306 346 282 242 oe ese 
New York... 9941,162 1,280 1,901 2,868 3,104 
Boston e 148 ee 132 16 543 34 
Baltimore... 695 119 392 64 2,430 1 
Philadelphia 504 474 687 485 1,688 1 





Milwaukee.. 28 31 11 12 
Dul.-Sup.... 413 323 108 
Toledo 238 237 31 
Buffalo ee - 1 
*Nashville.. "33 17 61 26 518 597 
*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 10. 








Barley—RKeceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 12, in bushels (0000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 170 382 147 1622,472 4,679 
Kansas City.. 5 7 oe 14 80 
CRIGRMO .ccccs 119 154 28 42 - in 
New York 451 243 732 1311,413 601 
BIOSTOR 2 vcccvs 1 101 222 198 
Baltimore .... 40 56 225 311 92 
Philadelphia . 651 50 1 20 117 89 
Milwaukee 186 166 22 32 ° 
Dul.-Superior.. 14 5 ° 2 487 778 
WIUMAIO ccsicce ce oe 417 1,869 


*Nashville ... 3 o% 
*Figures for 10 days “ending Feb. 10. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 


the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-———_ Week ending July 1, 1926, to 





Feb. 5 Jan. 29 Feb. 5, 1927 
seane 8 . « 4) “Sane 4,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 


Week ending 
Jan. 29 
28,000 


July 1, 1926, to 
Feb. 5, 1927 
10,215,000 








ae 
Feb. 5 
515,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 12, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 96 76 29 21 763 875 
CRORES .cccce 43 43 — - oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 15 21 65 551,495 922 





Buffalo.—All grades of oats are want- 
ed, and local industries could not fill 
their requirements of No. 2 white, which 
were in limited supply. No. 4 white, on 
Feb. 12, were quoted at 454,.@47'Kce bu. 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Feb. 12, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 305 352 143 2751,452 463 
Kansas City .. 466 497 7 1303,946 4,344 
Chicago ..... 1,4142,161 462 523 os o* 
New York .... 47 24 17 ee 87 84 
MOSER ccecces -s 3 ig 25 
Baltimore -- $2 25 17 164 118 954 
Philadelphia 7 13 7 25 24 77 
Milwaukee ... 443 227 69 61 . 
Dul.-Superior.. 7 os es _ 5 
. | 2s 86 185 46 160 
Buffalo ....... ee — 2,848 1,309 
*Nashville .... 82 70 80 86 79 237 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 10. 





Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 12, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 309 447 533 462 14,599 20,363 
Kan. City .. 85 119 49 214 854 5,179 
Chicago 749 702 281 585 - os 
New York.. 76 142 -. 287 680 1,118 
Boston ..... 18 14 ey +“ 28 62 
Baltimore .. 5 74 ee 25 101 228 
Philadelphia 18 8 25 17 178 316 
Milwaukee... 295 330 125 91 ‘es rT 
Duluth-Sup. 6 53 2 .. 8,096 10,848 
- . eee 88 80 24 97 - eee 
Buffalo ‘ 7 a ee .. 4,911 4,835 
*Nashville . 86 265 232 256 538 387 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 10. 

Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Feb. 11, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 






Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ..... 983 57 235 TS 
Ce By Be stsrccese Se 306 268 392 
Northland oe €aee 5,170 466 683 — 
Can, Gov't 1,222 112 274 1,131 
Sask. Pool 

a. © Kdeee o° 3,900 206 439 438 

a ee ee 901 215 K 215 
Private elevators. 074 1,656 1,7 32 
pO ae 102 

0). ee 44,687 3,018 4,181 2,497 
eee Ge we.00c0 5,925 6,954 6,164 2,212 
op, . WEE 2,154 166 317 4s 
Rail shipments... 2,172 161 299 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Me. 2 BAPE ..nces ae 1,156 
No. 1 mortherm.. 638 Mote «.....ccees 115 
No. 2 northern..1,160 Winter ........ 3 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor.1,439 White spring... 114 
No. 3 northern..1,387 Others ........ 12,028 
Ws @ sh 00s Cheese SOS FPREVAtG 26.000 17,074 
wet. @ ade aektane et Mee «as ebb-ees 7,745 
Bee SS who've ee e400 376 —— 
WOGE ssh care ene 154 ee er 44,687 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne OE. Wks oss , & ...., PPC 674 
mes 8 Gh, Wein ces Bae PONTORO cccssccs 1,656 
ft, 8 CORR tava 5 —-— 
i” Ree 178 BONS ic sides 3,018 
S GOOB. 0 65:60-065 142 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 





Jan. 29— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .610,000 480,000 ,000 
Tera 118,872 37,735 2,754 
eee eee ee eee 9,810 12,249 3,407 

Stocks on Jan. 29— 

At terminals ........ 62,317 51,730 84,476 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.112,181 94,313 82,677 
Week's decrease 6,207 7,770 > 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 5, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 








dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Feb. 6 
Wheat— Feb. 5 vious week 1 
United States*... 568,423 —1,308 48,3 
United Statest... 2,400 —186 3,188 
Canada 114,411 —2,202 107,475 
oo) ‘175, 234 —3,696 158, 984 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





Wn dwancetew 169,300 +6,000 46,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply 
WED. 04.4 e085 600 244,534 +2,304 205,384 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals 43,387 +2,771 


OATS—United States and Canada— 


31,639 


WUD cacvedeecs 61,072 —565 86,611 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined 
plies, as 
bushels: 


aggregate wheat 
shown by Bradstreet, 


visible sup- 
follow, in 


a——_ United States———_—— 
East Pacific 

1926 of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Aug. 1 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Oct. 1 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Se eee 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
Dec. 1 .. 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

1927 Week ending 

Jan. 1 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
Jan. 8 ‘ 65,465,000 : 68,386,000 
Jan. 15 .... 64,310,000 67,099,000 
22 62,084,000 65,116,000 





59,731,000 
58,423,000 


62,317,000 
60,823,000 
U. King- 
dom and 
afloat* 
300,000 
45,600,000 
41,600,000 





2,400,000 
T otals, U. 8. 


and Canada 
both coasts 
56,386,000 53 
65,049,000 
90,677,000 
129,478,000 41,000,000 
164,894,000 42,400,000 
203,673,000 39,700,000 


‘anada 
80. 900, ooo 








19,000 
° "12 24,763,000 
—Week ending— 
... 117,796,000 
. 120,890,000 
264,000 
96,000 
116, 613,000 
114,411,000 
*Broomhs ull. 


188,607,000 48,000,000 
189,276,000 56,600,000 
189,363,000 
184,512,000 
’ 000 
175,234,000 





69,300,000 











Total American, Canadian and _ British 
Visible supply: 

Month— Week ending — 
July 1 .109,686,000 Jan. 1... 5,607,000 
Aug. Bas .110, 649, 000 Jan, 8&....245,876,000 
Sept. 1 .133,277,000 Jan. 15. 26 3.000 
Oct. 1 :.170, 000 Jan. 22. 512,000 
Nov. 1 ....307, 204, 000 Jan. 29.. 230,000 
Dec. 1 . 243,373,000 Feb. 5....244,534,000 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 12, in bushels (000's omit- 





ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 97 118 47 40 3,7703,502 
Kansas City .. 15 1 31 154 132 
Chicago ...... 47 26 4 12 oe es 
New York .. 18 51 159 27 961 121 
OO  — ES o8 . 5 4 
Baltimore . 27 7 86 . 236 59 
Philadelphia q re , ‘ 60 16 
Milwaukee . 69 47 2 S i 
Dul.-Superior.. 201 72 14 5,846 6,286 
BPTEORO ccc 600 os ee ee - 1,079 782 
*Nashville ... oe o* 1 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 10. 
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Chicago Active Future 


No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) «+ 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
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Gorn *% PRODUCTS | 


St. Louis.—Receipts of corn are light 
and demand fair, local trade, mills and 
shippers taking the pick of the 7 
while industries buy moderately of the 
low grades, Receipts last week were 152 
cars, against 387 in the previous one. 
Cash prices, Feb. 11: No. 4 corn, 68¢ bu; 
No. 3 yellow 73c, No. 4 yellow 69c, No. 
5 yellow 67c. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is selling very 
slowly, but prices are steady. Cream 
was offered, Feb. 12, at $3.50@3.60 bbl, 
basis 24's, with some mills holding for 
more, but nobody finding much outlet. 
Stocks are small, but until farming ac- 
tivities get under way demand is expect- 
ed to be light. Receipts of corn were 
94 cars last week. Cash No. 3 white was 
steady at 74c bu. Buying was light. 
Corn bran was offered at $28 ton, with 
practically no demand. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
much better, and shipments showed an 
increase, the total last week being 77,277 
bus, of which 60,000 went to Liverpool, 
8,572 to Bremen and the rest to Latin 
America. Quotations, Feb. 10: No, 2 
yellow 9714,c bu, No, 3 yellow 964,c; No. 
2 white 971,c, No. 3 white 96,c; yellow 
chops, $1.83 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, 
%1.82; standard meal, $1.90. 


Nashville.—Corn is dull, both offerings 
and demand being light. High waters 
and bad roads have hindered movement 
in the Ohio River region, curtailing of- 
ferings. Prices have moved in a narrow 
range. Quotations, Feb, 12: No. 2 white 
83@84c bu, No. 38 white 78@79c; No. 2 
yellow 88@89c, No. 3 yellow 86@87c. A 
fairly satisfactory demand is reported 
for corn meal. Quotations: degerminat- 
ed cream, basis 96-lb cottons, car lots, 
$1.90@2 per 100 lbs. 

Chicago.—A very quiet demand pre- 
vails for corn goods. Buyers have ample 
supplies on hand, and prefer to reduce 
stocks before re-entering the market. 
On Feb. 11 corn flour was quoted $1.85 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.85, cream meal 
$1.85, hominy $1.85. Cash corn was only 
fairly active, and there was no special 
feature to the market. No. 4 mixed was 
quoted at 684%,@69c bu, No. 5 mixed 
66Y,@68¢c; No. 2 yellow 77@12%c, No. 3 
yellow 73@73',c, No. & yellow 69@7Ac, 
No. 5 yellow 664,@69c, No. 6 yellow 
634, @66.c; No. 4 white 69@70c, No. 5 
white 68@68.c, No. 6 white 66@66'Ac. 

Milwaukee.—Light offerings and a 
good demand, local and shipping, created 
a better basis in the cash corn market, 
and fractional gains in price resulted last 
week, Receipts were 392 cars, No. 4 
grade still continues to be the base of 
computation, owing to the poor condition 
of the bulk of receipts. Closing quota- 
tions, Feb. 12: No. 4 yellow, 70@72¢ bu; 
No. 4 white, 69@7lc; No. 4 mixed, 69 
@i7\c. 


San Francisco.—No foreign corn has 
been received, and the trade is depend- 
ing entirely on eastern corn, quoted, Feb. 
11, at $1.80 per 100 lbs for No, 2 yellow, 
bulk. California milo was priced at 
$1.70, sacked, with Egyptian corn $1.95. 
Good quality lots were scarce. Eastern 
milo, $1.45; kafir, $1.40 for No. 2, bulk. 
Demand is fair. Receipts last week of 
eastern No. 2 yellow were 820 tons. 


Boston.—Gluten feed is fairly steady, 
with a quiet demand. On Feb. 12 it was 
priced at $39.90 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
March shipment; hominy feed dull at 
$36, in 100-lb sacks. Corn meal steady, 
with a slow demand. Granulated yellow 
was quoted at $2.30 and bolted yellow 
at $2.25, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.85, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for 
shipment steady, with a fair demand. 
Old No. 2 yellow, all-rail, was quoted 
at 97@99c bu and old No. 3 yellow at 
95@97c; new No. 2 yellow 94@96c, and 
new No. 3 yellow 92@94c. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, with prices holding firm. 
Offerings were light. Quotations, Feb. 


12: No, 2 yellow, shelled, 84c bu; No. 3 
yellow, shelled, 81c. 


Buffalo.—There was an active demand, 
and a good clean-up of all offerings was 
made at the close of each day’s business 
last week, Soft corn, particularly, was 





wanted. Corn meal is in excellent de- 
mand, both domestic and export. Gluten 
feeds are unchanged in gg with de- 
mand fair. Quotations, Feb. 12: No. 3 
yellow corn, 82%c bu; corn meal, table, 
$2.20 per 100 Ibs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was %c lower than 
in the preceding week, with demand slow 
and disappointing. Arrivals included 
31,081 bus by rail and 454 by boat. 
Closing prices, Feb. 11: No. 2 spot, 861,c 
bu; No. 3 spot, 83%4,c. The only sale 
reported last week was one car of No. 
2 yellow spot for export at 86c. Domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow, track, closed at 90c, 
or le down from the previous week. 
Corn meal and hominy were unchanged 
and in limited call at $2.05@2.20 per 100 
Ibs for merchantable stock. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, and quotations are omitted. 
Corn goods were lower early in the week, 
but the market closed steady at revised 
figures, with a moderate demand. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 12, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.35@2.50; white cream meal, 
fancy, %2.835@2.50; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.35@2.50. 

Minneapolis ——Demand for corn on 
track is only fair. Outside inquiry has 
fallen off, while receipts and stocks show 
some increase. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 
5@8ec bu under the Chicago May option, 
No. 4 yellow 10@14c under, No. 5 yel- 
low 14@17c under, and No. 6 yellow 18 
@22c under. Mixed corn averages 3c 
bu under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 12 
was 72@75c; the closing price on Feb. 
14 was 724%,@74%4c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Feb. 15 at 
$4.80@4.90 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.70@4.80. 


L Rye PRODUCTS 


Chicago.—Demand for rye flour im- 
proved some last week; in fact fair sales 
were made, and total volume of business 
was the best for some time. Mills on 
the whole are holding prices firm, and 
many refuse to grant concessions in or- 
der to make sales. The local output to- 
taled 7,500 bbls last week, against 7,400 
the week previous. White was quoted, 
Feb. 11, at $5.85@6.10 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.50@5.75, dark $4.20@4.60, 


Milwaukee.—Some rye mills in the in- 
terior of Wisconsin report a slight im- 
provement in business, and inquiry sug- 
gests that better trade is in the fore- 
ground. On the whole, however, busi- 
ness continues light and scattering. Pure 
white is in best demand, but mills ex- 
perience much difficulty in disposing of 
the lower grades. Operations of mills 
are fairly well sustained by shipping 
directions from regular customers and 
contract buyers. Quotations, Feb. 12: 
fancy patent $6.20@6.30 bbl, pure white 
$5.90@6.20, pure medium $5.50@5.75, and 
pure dark $4@4.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis.—Rye flour is just as dull 
as wheat flour. Local millers report in- 
quiry and sales unusually light, with lit- 
tle or no interest shown in either prompt 
or deferred shipment. Pure white is 
quoted nominally at $5.75@5.95 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
pure medium at $5.30@5.45, and pure 
dark at $3.60@4.25. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,203 bbls flour, compared with 
11,553 in the previous week. 


Duluth.—Inquiry from the outside for 
rye flour was spasmodic last week. The 
few sales made covered mixed car lots 
with flour. The local trade bought in 
the usual limited way. Quotations, Feb. 
It, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.15 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.60; 
No. 8 dark, $3.70; No. 5 blend, $6.10; 
No. 8 rye, $5. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour were 
light last week. Bakers apparently are 
well stocked. Quotations, Feb. 12: white 
$6.25@6.50 bbl, medium $5.50@5.75, and 
dark $4@4.25, in cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Boston.—A slow demand exists for rye 
flour, with the market easier. Rye meal 
is firmly held, with a good demand and 
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prices advanced. Dark rye is dull and 
lower. Quotations, Feb. 12, in sacks: 
choice white patent %6.50@6.80 bbl, 
standard patent $6.35@6.65; rye meal, 
$5.25@5.40; dark rye, $4.75@4.85. 

Buffalo.—There is slightly more active 
trading in rye flour, but only in small 
lots to bakers. There are no offerings 
of milling rye, and a limited demand. 
Quotations, Feb. 12, per 196-lb cotton 
sacks: white, $6.50@6.60 bbl; dark, $4.75 
@4.80. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is nominally 
steady at previous figures, despite the 
fact that the grain is off about 2c from 
top, but demand and trading are largely 
mythical. Nominal quotations, Feb. 11: 
white patent $6.25@6.50, and dark $4.75 
@5, in cotton. 

New York.—Market was dull, with 
buyers showing little interest. White 
patent flour in jutes, Feb. 11, was quoted 
at $6.40@6.75 bbl. 

Philadelphia—Rye flour is in small 
supply and firm, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Feb. 12, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: $6.50@ 
6.75 for white, $6.25@6.50 for medium, 
and $6@6.25 for dark. 

Toronto—Any rye flour being pro- 
duced is easily sold. Prices have not 
changed in months, On Feb. 12 the quo- 
tation was $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute 
bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
less than car lots at same prices, but 
the terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 





Montreal.—A fair demand continues 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Packages 
are in better demand than bulk goods. 
Quotations, Feb. 11: rolled oats $3.50 
per 90-lb jute bag, and oatmeal, 10 per 
cent more; both subject to the usual 1 
per cent commission. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is fairly good, but the volume 
of sales is not large.- Prices declined 15c 
during the week, but mill quotations are 
still irregular, some being 20c or more 
over the lowest level. Quotations, Feb. 
12: rolled oats $6.65@6.85 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—There is no change in 
rolled oats and oatmeal. The general 
scarcity of good milling oats has put a 
quietus upon the trade in western Can- 
ada, and some of the oatmeal plants re- 
main closed. Demand, generally speak- 
ing, is poor. Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal in the prairie provinces last 
week were very light, while the export 
demand did not amount to much. Prices 
are steady. Quotations, Feb. 12: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

Philadelphia.—_Demand for oatmeal is 
only moderate, but the market rules 
steady under light offerings. Quotation, 
Feb. 12, $3.35@3.55 per 90-lb sack for 
ground, 

Chicago.—A fairly active domestic de- 
mand prevails for oat products. Mills 
report steady but small lot buying by 
dealers, and that they are able to main- 
tain a fair rate of operations. Export 
business at present is quiet. Rolled oats 
were quoted, Feb. 11, at $2.60 per 90-Ib 
sack, oatmeal $2.90 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal is good, 
with market steady. On Feb. 12 rolled 
oatmeal was quoted at $3.15 and cut 
and ground at $3.46, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Feb. 15 at $2.82 per 90 Ibs. 





TEXAS WHEAT ACREAGE 


Oxvtanoma Crtry, Oxita.—W. A. Bar- 
low, of the Great West Mill & Elevator 
Co., Amarillo, Texas, estimates the Texas 
panhandle wheat acreage at 1,300,000 
acres, or 200,000 more than last year. 
He reports the grain in excellent condi- 
tion. In what is known as the south 
plains area of western Texas approxi- 
mately 750,000 acres have been planted 
to wheat. This is an increase of about 
30 per cent over last year. The total 
for the state is estimated at 2,000,000 
acres, 








Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 


is firm, but quiet. Little new business 
is coming in, but mills are behind op 
getting out old orders. Meal is quoted 
at $48 ton at Minneapolis, $49 at Chj- 
cago, $48 at Toledo, and $46 at Buffalo, 
Foreign buyers are paying premiums for 
cake for shipment in February and the 
first half of March, the former quotation 
being $39.50 and the latter $39, f.as 
New York. Cake for the latter half of 
March is offered at $38.50. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -~——Duluth- 
Track Toarr. Track Feb. May 
Feb. 8 ..$2.24% 2.22% 2.23% 2.211% 2.231 


. 2.24 2.3 





. 





Feb. 9 22 2.22% 2.21 

Feb. 10 .. 2.25 2.22 2.22% 2.20 

Feb. 11 .. 2.24% 2.22% 2.24% 2.20% % 
Feb. 12 .. Holiday 

Feb. 14 .. 2.24% 2.22 2.24% 2.20% 2.22% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Feb. 12, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7—Receipts— —Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 6,917 8,304 1,638 2.053 
a errr 6,679 8,394 4,813 7,198 
Totals ......13,596 16,698 6,451 9,251 
Duluth—A light country movement 
continues. Crushers show interest in 


choice flaxseed. Elevators are comipeti- 
tors for ordinary. No. 1 closed, Fe). 11, 
at 2c under to 6c over May. Sample 
grade was quoted 2c discount for each 
1 per cent moisture over 11% per cent. 
A minimum of interest in futures and 
the generally sluggish action of other 
markets tended to maintain a compara- 
tively slow and uninteresting situation 
here. 

Chicago.—Not much linseed meal is 
available at present, but demand also is 
rather quiet. Prices are considered high, 
and this has lessened interest to some ex- 
tent. Linseed meal was quoted, Fe}. 11, 
at $50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—The latest advance of 50c 
in linseed meal probably has been re- 
sponsible for a slackening in demand, 
for business is hardly as active as be- 
fore. Buyers are not inclined to follow 
the advance, but there is no sign of a 
recession, for enough business is passing 
to keep the tone of the market steady. 
Quotation, Feb. 12, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$49.50@50 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
is light, sales being confined to smal! lots 
for prompt shipment. All offerings are 
firmly held. Quotation, Feb. 12, $19.20 
ton, 

Boston,—The linseed meal market held 
firm last week, with mill offerings light. 
Demand was fairly good. All mills are 
out of the market for February ship- 
ment. On Feb. 12 Buffalo offered 34 
per cent meal at $51.20 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, March shipment, Boston points. 
Edgewater shippers offered 32 per cent 
meal at $48@50, March shipment, Bos- 
ton points. Good export demand keeps 
the market up. 


Buffalo—Crushers reduced their ask- 
ing prices last week, although supply 
continued light. Demand declined some- 
what under easier cottonseed prices. 
Quotations, Feb, 12: 34 per cent linseed 
meal, $46@46.50 ton. 


Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
improving, and mills report business 
good. The price was unchanged, and on 
Feb. 12 the quotation was $44 ton, in 
new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 


Winnipeg.—Local mills report an ex- 
cellent demand, from both local and ex- 
port markets, for linseed cake and meal. 
Most of the available supplies are being 
readily absorbed, and prices are slightly 
lower. Quotations, Feb. 12, oil cake, in 
bags, $41 ton, and meal $43. Prices for 
flaxseed have held fairly steady, but 
business was light last week. The crush- 
ing interests appear to have their re- 
quirements satisfied for the time being. 
Flaxseed closed at $1.901/, bu, Feb. 12. 





Filings of government homesteads in 
western Canada in November were 596, 
an increase of 70 per cent over the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. 
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MANITOBA IS CALLED MOST 
PROFITABLE FOR RAILROADS 


Wixnipec, Man.—Evidence of great 
yalue to the case of the prairie provinces 
was last week elicited at the freight 
rates hearing now being conducted at 
Ottawa, before the board of railway 
commissioners. Officials of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway admitted that the prov- 
ince of Manitoba is the most profitable 
district, from the operating point of 
view, in the dominion, being the lowest 
as regards operating costs, and the high- 
est in density of traffic. 

It was also admitted that the net earn- 
ings of the railway were much higher 
during the last four months of each year, 
which is taken as a virtual admission 
that the movement of grain from the 
western provinces is accountable for this, 
and therefore that the flour and grain 
rates as now in force are highly profit- 
able. 

In seeking an equalization of rates, 
efforts have been made by various prov- 
inces and industries interested to con- 
vince the railway commission that any 
losses oceasioned by such _ reduction 
should be made good in the three prairie 
provinces. The admissions secured have 
shown that, so far from being losing 
rates, the railway freight rates in the 
three provinces are highly remunerative. 
It is considered likely that, in face of 
these admissions, Manitoba’s counsel will 
press for a reduction in rates on grain 
and flour in the West. 


Last Sailing on April 30 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Operations of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. under its 
own flag in the North Atlantic trade will 
come to a close with the sailing of the 
Araguaya on April 30 from New York 
to Southampton. The only exception will 
be the company’s Canada-West Indies 
service and a new service to be started 
between New York and Nassau, in com- 
petition with the Munson Steamship 
Lines, which are now operating the only 
service from this port to the Bahamas. 
The transatlantic service of the Royal 
Mail will be operated by the White Star 
Line, recently purchased by the Royal 
Mail, for which the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. will act as United 
States agent for the next five years. It 
is understood that Sanderson & Sons will 
continue to handle the New York- 
Bahamas service. 


Grain Markets Organize 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The grain markets 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Sioux City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City have 
associated themselves in an organization 
to be known as the Western Terminal 
Grain Markets’ Traffic Committee, for 
the purpose of dealing in a co-operative 
way with transportation matters affect- 
ing the grain trade, and for reducing 
friction over rates. It is also expected 
that a medium will thus be afforded for 
collective contact with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the carriers and 
other interests, which will tend to sim- 
plify the transaction of business. W. R. 
Scott, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trage, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, 


Canadian Service to West Indies 

Monrreat, Que.—The necessary ships 
to provide additional special service to 
the British West Indies, agreed upon 
in the trade agreements with the islands, 
will, it is reported, be built for the Ca- 
nadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Ltd., instead of being acquired by pur- 
chase. Tenders are to be called for im- 
mediately for five ships, each to cost 
approximately $500,000, two to be con- 
Structed in the United Kingdom and 
three in Canadian shipbuilding yards. 


Texas Rate Schedules Considered 
_ OkLAHOmMA Crry, Oxia.—At a meet- 
ing in Fort Worth, attended by repre- 
Sentatives of a majority of the leading 
mills and a number of grain firms, plans 
Were made to present arguments to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at its 
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meeting in Fort Worth, probably in 
April, relative to rate schedules. A 
committee representing 16 industries was 
appointed to take charge of the matter. 
Texas objects to the common point sys- 
tem and transit privileges being dis- 
turbed. It was observed that millers 
and grain dealers were not so much in- 
terested in the level of rates as they 
were in keeping a proper relationship 
between markets and in the broadening 
of transit privileges. 


Little Vessel Chartering 
Dututn, Minn.—Although there is a 
pretty fair movement of grain all rail to 
the East not much interest is shown in 
vessel chartering. As a reminder that 
the season of navigation is approaching, 
announcements have been made in the 
past few days of the officers of the va- 

rious vessels in the lake fleets. 


CANADIAN WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
BY RAIL CONTINUE HEAVY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Shipments of 
wheat from the western division of Can- 
ada, by rail, continue fairly large, with 
more than 1,000,000 bus going out from 
Fort William and Port Arthur during 
the week ended Feb. 4. Since the close 
of Great Lakes navigation last fall, there 
have been more than 16,000,000 bus 
wheat shipped out by rail, compared with 
10,000,000 a year ago. 

Russian exports of wheat through the 
Bosporus from Aug. 1 to Feb. 4 totaled 
24,800,000 bus, compared with about 14,- 
000,000 a year ago. Exports since early 
in the season have been very regular. 

Exports from Australia are increas- 
ing, and the amount exported since the 
beginning of the season has been about 
the same as in 1925, but considerably 
larger than last season. 

Exports from Argentina are about the 
same as for the past two years. 





St. Lawrence Waterways Considered 

MontreaL, Que. — Addressing the 
Young Men’s Canadian Club, Feb. 7, on 
“The Port of Montreal,” Senator Wil- 
frid Laurier McDougald, chairman of 
the Montreal harbor commission, said 
that in any plan for deepening the St. 
Lawrence waterways the interests of the 
port of Montreal must be well looked 
after. Construction of grain elevators 
at the Canadian end of Lake Ontario, 
he added, should supplement the present 
deepening of the Welland Canal. Sena- 
tor McDougald pointed out that the 
United States, through treaties, is en- 
titled to use Canadian canals and Cana- 
dian rivers on the same basis as Cana- 
dians, in perpetuity. 


Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal 

Puiapetpnia, Pa.—Members of the 
executive department of the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal recently attended a 
staff meeting at Norfolk. Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Norfolk were 
represented, and plans were formulated 
for increasing the business during the 
coming year. It was shown that last 
year the Philadelphia terminal exceeded 
all in increase of business and the 
amount transacted. The next meeting 
will be held in May at Buffalo. 


Shippers to Meet in Kansas City 

Kansas City, Mo.—Clyde M. Reed, 
chairman of the shippers’ contact com- 
mittee, representing western grain and 
grain products interests, has called a 
conference of the committee for Feb. 24 
at the Kansas City Athletic Club. The 
conference is to outline plans for sub- 
mission of shippers’ evidence at the in- 
vestigation of rates on grain and grain 
products which will start April 7, either 
in Dallas or Fort Worth. 


Ocean Freight Kates Easier 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
show a slightly easier tendency. Char- 
ters for March loading are indicated at 
35s ton, and several have been fixed at 
35s 6d. Parcel space to the United 
Kingdom is held at from 37s 6d to 40s, 
but owing to a very poor demand from 
Europe, very little is being booked. 


Canadian Rates Lowered 
MonTreat, Que.—Ocean rates on flour 
have been lowered. The present quota- 
tion to London, Liverpool and Manches- 


ter is 20c per 100 lbs; Glasgow, Leith, 
Newcastle, Hull, 22c; the Irish ports, 
25c; Cardiff and Avonmouth, 2ic; 
Southampton, 25c. 





American Republic Lines 
Battimore, Mp.—It is announced that 
the United States Shipping Board has 
allocated to Boston the managing agency 
of the American Republics Line, operat- 
ing between North and South American 
Atlantic ports. 


GALVESTON MAY ADOPT 
NEW FUMIGATION METHOD 


A new method of fumigating vessels 
for the extermination of weevils and 
other grain insects will likely be put 
into effect at Galveston, Texas, states 
the Galveston Daily News. The new 
method calls for the use of cyanide gas 
in a liquid form. 

“Experiments were carried out,” says 
the Galveston Daily News, “on the steam- 
er Chester Valley, and officials of the 
United States public health service and 
bureau of animal husbandry pronounced 
it a success. The new process is called 
Liquid Hydro-Cyanic Acid Gas and con- 
sists of the same chemicals found in the 
cyanide gas now used. 

“The gas comes in cylinder form and 
is used with compressed air and sent 
through a tube 200 feet long. It is much 
quicker to operate and likewise does not 
entail the trouble now encountered in 
fumigating vessels. 

“C. V. Harrison, representative of the 
Fumigators Supply Co. of New York, 
was here in connection with the test, and 
declared that the gas is now used by 
the government in spraying railroad cars 
on the Mexican border, and is likewise 
used by a number of flour millers in the 
interior. 

“Recommendations will be made by 
quarantine officials here for the purchase 
of a quantity of the product to be used 
in fumigating vessels infested with wee- 
vils and other grain insects.” 





SOUTHERN BAKING CO. REPORT 

New York, N. Y.—In a letter to stock- 
holders of the Southern Baking Co., 
Harry D. Tipton, president, reports that 
the company’s sales for 1926 increased 18 
per cent over the previous year, and 109 
per cent over 1924. Plants have been 
built at Tampa, Miami, and Daytona, 
Fla., and several other southern plants 
of the company have been remodeled. 


Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 

New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

¢ From 

Canada 








‘Feb. and tNew 

To— tNew York March Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 28.00 35.00 rT 
Amsterdam ... -» 26.00 25.00 tt25.00 
Antwerp ° 25.00 ee +t25.00 
Avonmouth ... 27.00 21.00 aoe 
Belfast .. denvess ee 25.00 37.00 
BOTHER cccccccccccs 35.00 51.00 
Bordeaux ......+.. 40.00 35.00 
BrOMON ..ccccccses *25.00 ae tt25.00 
Se 27.00 21.00 ese 
COREE ccs ccccccces 27.00 21.00 ree 
Copenhagen ....... 35.00 35.00 47.00 
CE Sea sis sictects 27.00 35.00 rr 
DORSS occccscccses 35.00 39.00 55.00 
ERE. seceeesensee 27.00 25.00 37.00 
| eee 28.00 28.00 er 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 40.00 
Gibraltar .........+. *40.00 ese bece 
GORRROW cccveccioce 27.00 22.00 37.00 
Gothenburg ........ 35.00 36.00 47.00 
Hamburg .....-+.«+ *25.00 25.00 125.00 
HIQVTO ..cccccccccce 40.00 cece 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ 35.00 38.00 563.00 
i Sa + Dee 22.00 eee 
 GaPePerrrener? 27.00 22.00 sues 
Liverpool .......... 25.00 20.00 35.00 
ere «see 26.00 20.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... 27.00 35.00 one 
BMalmG .ccceccccses 37.00 38.00 52.00 
Manchester ....... *30.00 20.00 35.00 
Marseilles .........+ 40.00 000s 35.00 
Newcastle ....... - 27.00 22.00 éa6e 
OREO ceccccccccccces 35.00 35.00 44.00 
PIPES cccccccccces *35.00 eose 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 t25.00 
Southampton ...... 30.00 25.00 AY 
Stavanger ......... 35.00 35.00 61.00 
SUOttim ccccvcccccce *35.00 cove ecee 
Stockholm ........ 37.00 38.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Bre- 
men 25@30c, Gibraltar 45c, Hamburg 23@ 
25c, Manchester 25c, Pirwus 40c, Stettin 33c. 

{From Halifax and St. John. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF FEED 
INTERESTS ATTEND HEARING 


Sr. Louts, Mo.—Representatives of a 
number of milling companies interested 
in the Missouri feedingstuffs law attend- 
ed a hearing in Jefferson City, Mo., last 
week, regarding House Bill H. R. 441, 
which proposes to place a tax of 5c 
ton, to be collected by the use of a tag 
or stamp, on all ordinary millstuffs. Ac- 
cording to the proposed bill, the enforce- 
ment work would be delegated to the 
Grain Marketing Bureau, operating un- 
der the instructions of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

After some discussion the representa- 
tives of the mills decided to suggest an 
amendment to the existing law, requiring 
all feed brands to be registered with the 
state department of agriculture annual- 
ly at a charge of $1 a brand, and estab- 
lishing a fee of 5c ton, payable semi- 
annually, on Jan. 15 and July 15. Ac- 
cording to the proposed amendment, the 
payment of the fees is to be accompanied 
by a statement, made under oath, cover- 
ing all transactions made in the state, 
showing to whom the feed was sold, and 
giving the address of the purchaser. 
The department of agriculture would be 
given authority to examine all records. 

Those who attended the hearing were: 
C. V. Topping, Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; Flynn Owen, Cor- 
no Mills Co., St. Louis; R. D. Nathan, 
Feeders’ Supply Co., Kansas City; L. Z. 
Emmert, Tarkio Molasses Feed Co., 
Kansas City; C. P. Wolverton, Grain 
Belt Mills, St. Joseph; R. E. Hastings, 
Grain Belt Mills, St. Joseph; F. E. 
Davenport, Feeders’ Supply Co., Kansas 
City; A. B. Schrieber, Schrieber Milling 
& Grain Co., St. Joseph; L. F. Brown, 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; A. F. Seay, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis; E. S. Wagner, Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago; R. E. 
Whitworth, Southard Feed & Milling Co., 
Kansas City; S. R. Morrow, Morrow- 
Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, Mo; H. A. 
Berkmeyer, Valier & Spies Milling Cor- 
poration, St. Louis; Edward Drescher, 
Alfocorn Milling Co., St. Louis; J. M. 
Adams, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; 
Jay A. Canfield, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; C. H. Cotton, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; G. G. 
Hillix, Excello Feed Milling Co., St. 
Joseph. 


RUSSIA ESTABLISHES GRAIN 
EXPORT FIRM AT ROTTERDAM 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Reports from 
Rotterdam are to the effect that the 
Russian Soviet government has estab- 
lished a company with limited liability 
which will operate a grain export busi- 
ness at Rotterdam. It is stated that for 
several years Russia has been trying to 
develop in the Netherlands a point for 
shipment of its grain. Due to the bad 
crop of 1924, shipments decreased, but in 
1925 and 1926 large quantities of Rus- 
sian grain were brought to Holland and 
sold or transshipped there for export. 
Moscow has already possessed such out- 
lets for its grain in Hamburg and Co- 
penhagen, but it is said that the latter 
port has not reached the expectations of 
the Soviet government, while Rotter- 
dam’s position and excellent facilities for 
loading and discharging grain have been 
more favorable. 





MIXED FEED MANUFACTURERS 
HOLD MEETING IN CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Inn.—A meeting of mixed 
feed manufacturers of the Middle West 
was held Feb. 8 at the Union League 
Club, Chicago, under the auspices of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. About 31 manufacturers were 
present, and important matters of in- 
terest to the industry were discussed. 

W. E. Suits, vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., and president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, called the meeting to order, and 
turned the chair over to H. A. Abbott, 
of the Albert Dickinson Co., mixed feed 
and grain, Chicago. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held at French Lick Springs, Ind, June 
9-11. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








Alabama 

Edward Harrison has opened an Elec- 

trik-Maid Bake Shop at Piedmont. 
Arizona 

Thomas and R. C. Knoles have opened 

a bakery at Glendale. 
Arkansas 

W. M. Wells, Rogers, has opened a 

bakery at Mulberry. 
California 

C. L. Burdick and others are install- 
ing equipment for a wholesale bakery to 
be operted at 410 South Spadra Road, 
Fullerton. The investment will approxi- 
mate $25,000. 

James R. Sullivan has adopted the 
name of the Citrus Belt Feed Store for 
his business at 151 North Main Street, 
Pomona. 

On March 1 the Bake Rite Bakery, 
Whittier, will move to the Alpha Beta 
Market, and the Home Bakery will move 
to the Enterprise Market. 

The Diether Feed and Seed Store, 
Beverly Hills, is now being operated un- 
der the name of the Beverly Seed Store. 

The Electric Bakery has been opened 
at 2219 Macdonald Avenue, Richmond. 

John Nass, Salinas, has disposed of 
his bakery on East Alisal Street to Va- 
ninette, Bernardina & Delagua. 

Max Wipf,-Sebastopol, has sold the 
Electric Bakery to William Francis. 

J. F. King has opened a bakery at 
the Alpha Beta Market, Whittier. 

C. H. McNabb, formerly of the City 
Bakery, Vallejo, has purchased the Blos- 
som Bakery, 39 East San Antonio, San 
Jose, from Baldwin Bros. 

Mrs. Schaefer's Cake Shoppe, 835 
North Fairfax Avenue, Los Angeles, has 
been incorporated, with $30,000 capital 
stock. Directors and incorporators are 
Gertrude R. and Francis J. Schaefer and 
H. B. and Blanche K. Straus. 

The Los Angeles bakery branch of 
the National Biscuit Co., 673 Mateo 
Street, will construct a cork insulated 
cold room, adjoining the present storage 
room. 

Colorado 

Frederick Keller will build a bakery at 

431 Sherman Street, Denver. 
Florida 

William Fritz has reopened the Elk- 
land (Fla.) Bakery. 

The Perry (Fla.) City Bakery has 
been purchased by F. H. Batson from 
H. F. Carl and Mrs. Julia J. Warren. 


Illinois 

L. J. Kaiser Co., 530 Standard Life 
Bldg., Decatur, has incorporated, to do 
a general grain and feed business. The 
incorporators are L. J. Kaiser and J. A. 
Freeman. 

Indiana 

The Swinford & Ratcliff Elevator Co., 
Claypool, has been incorporated for $10,- 
000, to deal in grain and feeds. ‘The di- 
rectors are A. M. Ratcliff, Vivian Rat- 
cliff and Bertha R. Swinford. 

Charles M. Finney has purchased the 
Blue Seal Bakery, 231 East Linden Ave- 
nue, Logansport. 

The Weigle Bakery, La Fayette, has 
closed. Joseph Wilhauck and Arthur 
Ungersma have purchased the equipment 
and supplies, and have opened a bakery 
at Fourteenth and. Howell streets. 

The Taggart Bakeries Specialties, Inc., 
Indianapolis, has filed a certificate of 
final dissolution. 

A five-story building on Glasgow Ave- 
nue, Fort Wayne, has been leased to the 
Hoosier Stores Corporation, manufac- 
turer and retailer of bakery products. 
The lessee will use the building as a cen- 
tral warehouse for its various depart- 
ments. It will spend $65,000 for re- 
modeling the structure and installing new 
equipment. A modern bakery will be in- 
cluded. 


lowa 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Grinnell, 
has been dissolved. 
William Lewis has opened the Econ- 
omy Feed Store, Oakville. 
The Banner Tea Co., wholesale grocer, 
has purchased the Derby Mills property 


on Hawkeye Street, Burlington, and will 
convert it into a grocery warehouse. 

Otto Ejickhorst has installed a feed 
grinding unit at Pomeroy. 

The bakery of Ivar Ivarson, 3003 Har- 
rison Street, Davenport, has been closed. 

The Standard Bakery, Griswold, has 
moved to a new location. 

J. F. Herman has opened a feed store 
at Jefferson. 

The Gifford Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, 
is improving its property at Oxford. It 
has installed a feed grinding unit, and 
will also handle the standard brands of 
feed, oil meal, bran, etc. 

C. A. Phillips is installing certain new 
equipment in the Webster City (Iowa) 
Bakery. 

Kansas 

J. E. Farnum has purchased the Ho- 
sack Feed Store, 318 East Main, Chanute. 

Glenn F. Lyster has opened the Qual- 
ity Pastry Shoppe, at 109 South Eight- 
eenth, Parsons. 

Siddens Bros., Manhattan, have opened 
a bakery at Colby, which will be operat- 
ed both as a retail and wholesale estab- 
lishment. 

Kentucky 

Blankenship & Ware have opened a 
wholesale and retail feed and hardware 
store at Louisa. 

The Paintsville (Ky.) 
moved to a new location. 

W. R. Scott has purchased the livery 
and feed business of J. W. Anderson, 
Springfield. 


Bakery has 


Maryland 

The Dainty Belle Bakery has opened 
at 47 South Potomac Street, Hagers- 
town. 

Massachusetts 

Patrick A. Lapan and Michael J. 
Griffin have purchased the bakery of 
August A. Ruether, Spring Street, North 
Adams. 

George Thomas, also known as Joseph 
Thomas, baker, Quincy, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, listing liabilities at 
$5,504, with no assets. 

The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is erect- 
ing a baking plant to cost $250,000 in 
rear of its warehouse at 245 Chestnut 
Street, Springfield. 

Samuel and Freda Levy have pur- 
chased from the estate of Francis J. Mc- 
Mahon, Pittsfield, the property of the 
late Mr. McMahon at 320 Fourth Street, 
including a grocery, meat and bakery 
business housed in the building. The 
new owners will continue the bakery. 

The New Doughnut & Pastry Shops, 
Inc., Boston, has been formed. Jacob 
S. Sieve is president, and Isaac Feins 
treasurer. 

Michigan 

The Superior Baking Co., Alma, has 
opened a branch store at 623 East Su- 
perior Street. 

The Manton (Mich.) Produce Co. has 
sold its elevator and mill to the C. D. 
Phelps Co. 


Minnesota 
Retail grocers of North Rochester, 
Minn., have organized as the United 


Grocers of Rochester for co-operative 
delivery, buying and advertising. 

Harry M. Strenglis has erected a one- 
story building at 1437 University Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, to house the Rainbow Pie 
Factory. 

Missouri 

H. B. Kelley has opened a feed store 
at Kennett. 

Hurt & Bonney have sold their bakery 
and confectionery business at Lamar to 
Rutherford & Isenhower. 

O. E. Eggimann and A. E. Miles have 
formed the Corn, Feed and Poultry Co., 
Cape Girardeau. 

The United Companies, a corporation 
with telephone and electrical interests 
over central and western Kansas, and the 
owner of several Piggly-Wiggly stores 
in the state, has purchased the Salina 
(Kansas) Wholesale Grocery Co, The 
business will be continued as a Salina 
concern. C. L. Brown is head of the 
United Companies, the headquarters of 
which are at Abilene. 

J. C. Weeks and John Dodson have 





purchased the Jake Ware feed store, 
Conway. 
Montana 
Mrs. Emma D. Wheeler has disposed 
of her interest in the Butzerin & Wheel- 
er Bakery, Missoula, to Mrs. Butzerin. 


Nebraska 

The New York Bakery, Fremont, has 
moved to 248 North Main Street. 

The Sioux City Seed Co. has estab- 
lished a wholesale seed house at Norfolk. 

H. L. Ebner has purchased the Griffis 
Bakery, 807 South Eleventh Street, Lin- 
coln, and will operate it as the Goodey 
Baking Co. 

New Jersey 

The Jersey Restaurant & Baking Co., 
Atlantic City, has been incorporated for 
$35,000 preferred and 400 shares no par 
common, by Kenneth B. Walton, James 
N. Butler and Albert A. F. McGee. 

Otto Anders has opened a bakery and 
lunch room at 82 North Washington 
Avenue, Bergenfield. 

The Quality Bakery, 142 East Front 
Street, Plainfield, has opened a branch 
bakery at Watchung and North avenues. 

C. V. Keim’s Sons, Inc., 301 Central 
Avenue, Jersey City, has been incor- 
porated for $100,000 to do a general 
baking business. 


New York 

The J. & G. Bakery has been estab- 
lished by Leo Jarvis and Sophie Gross- 
man, at 3619 Church Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Good-Rich Bakeries, Inc., has leased 
the one-story baking plant at 147 South 
Fifth Avenue, Mount Vernon. 

Robert Hails, Ogdensburg, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, listing assets at 
$9,714 and liabilities of $14,083. 

The Hexter Baking Co., New York, 
has been incorporated for $2,000,000 by 
George A. Zabriskie. 

Green Bros., feed dealers, Rome, have 
filed petition in bankruptcy. 

The H. F. and N. Bakery Corporation, 
New York, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by L. Hurowitz, M. Friedman 
and L. Nigberg. 

John Moose, a baker of Norfolk, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing as- 
sets of $3,132. 

The wholesale grocery firm, George C. 
Buell & Co., Rochester, has reduced its 
capital stock to $200,000. 

The Genesee Provision Co., Rochester, 
has been sold by Henry L. Marsh, the 
principal stockholder, to Samuel R. Joffe. 
The purchase price was $275,000. In- 
cluded in the plant is a bakery. 

George E. Durant has purchased the 
interest of Fred S. Kirk in the Malone 
(N. Y.) Baking Co., Inc. Thomas J. 
McKee will retain his interest in the 
business. 


North Carolina 

Lee Kinney has been named receiver 
for the Southern Bakery, Charlotte, on 
petition of Fred Hummert, holder of a 
majority of the stock. 

The Quality Bakery, Inc., has opened 
its new plant, 2220 North Liberty Street, 
Winston-Salem. 

Ohio 

Futerer’s Bakery, Granville, suffered 
$3,000 loss in a recent fire. 

The Home Bakery Co., Wellston, has 
moved to a new location. 

The McLaren Cone Co., Dayton, man- 
ufacturer of ice cream cones, has taken 
over the plant and business of the Cleve- 
land Macaroni Co., and is operating un- 
der the latter name. 

W. M. Ramey, baker, New Boston, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Oklahoma 

A. E. Van has moved the Peter Pan 
Bakery, Miami, to 27 South Main Street. 

O. C. Snodgrass and N. N. Hubby 
have purchased the Kuhlman Bakery, 
Pawhuska, from J. C. Sears, and re- 
named it the Pawhuska Bakery. They 
will do a strictly wholesale business. 

E. W. Hamilton has purchased a build- 
ing at Davenport, and is remodeling it 
to house the Star Bakery. 

The headquarters and store of the 
Chestnutt-Gibbons Wholesale Grocery 


Co., Wagoner, will be moved to Mus. 
kogee. 

Ancel Zilar has purchased the bakery 
of F. J. McKane, 621 East Main Street, 
Okmulgee. 

Oregon 

Bert Kay has remodeled the 
Bakery, Coquille. 

Harry Burton, Burton’s Café, Klamath 
Falls, has opened a bakery. 


Ideal 


Pennsylvania 
Currants Restaurant & Baking (Co, 
Philadelphia, has incorporated for $125, 
000. J. Vernon Pimm is a director. 


South Carolina 


The Carolina Baking Co., Greenville, 
will enlarge its baking plant. 


South Dakota 

A. E. Moore is remodeling the Lakota 
(S. D.) Bakery. 

F. A. Quinn has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Lake Preston, from C. A. 
Carlsch. 

Tennessee 

Arthur N. Seessel has moved his bak- 

ery to 1117 Union Avenue, Memphi 


Texas 

The El Paso (Texas) Pie Co. has 
opened for business. M. D. Eyerley and 
W. W. Johnson are proprietors. 

E. G. Brasher, who has been associat- 
ed with E. C. Couch in the Weslaco 
(Texas) Trading Co. has purchase:! the 
latter’s interest and will conduct the 
business under his own name. 

J. W. Krause has installed an oven in 
the Goliad (Texas) Bakery. 

Fort Worth is soon to be head«uar- 
ters of the Dixie Food Products Co. 
The firm had been in Dallas. 

A charter was issued in Texas re- 
cently to the Kirbyville (Texas) Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., capital stock $25,000; 
incorporators, R. J. Cooper, B. F. Gain- 
er and S. B. Conn. 

The Texas Wholesale Grocery Co, 
Yoakum, has purchased the Cain-Bilbro 
Co., wholesale grocer, there. 

W. B. Brandon has leased the City 
Bakery, Farmersville, succeeding J. E. 
Pruitt. 

Washington 

The Summit Bakery, C. Holmes and 
Jake Wheeler, proprietors, will build a 
new plant at Bellingham. 

Ray Long, of Carlisle, will build a 
bakery at Shelton. 

The Sally Ann Bakery, successor to 
the Pigg Baking Co., Sedro-Woolley, has 
opened for business. 

The bakery at Sedro-Woolley, former- 
ly operated by the Pigg Baking Co., has 
been reopened under new management. 

Galbraith & Co., Seattle, have opened 
a warehouse at Winslow, Bainbridge 
Island, where grain and feed will be 
available at Seattle prices. The firm 
specializes in poultry feeds. 

Carl Dalin will build an $18,000 bakery 
at Vancouver. 


West Virginia 
Charles L. Hyre, operating a bakery at 
Adrian, is reported to have filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 
Davis’ New System Bakery, Parkers- 
burg, has closed, and consolidated with 
the Marietta New System Bakery. 


Wisconsin 

The C. W. Lillie Grocery (groceries, 
meats, flour, feed, etc.) has been opened 
on South Grand Avenue, Wausau. 

The Bennison & Lane Bakery, North 
High and Wall streets, Janesville, has 
been damaged by fire. 

The Kalmon Bakery, Medford, has ex- 
changed locations with the Boheim & 
Haider Beverage Co. 

The bakery of E. L. Kingsbury, Boyd, 
has been closed, due to the owner's }:00r 
health. 

H. C. Jerneson has opened the Dvor- 
way Pastry Bakery, Menomonie. 

William C. Steffen, Sheboygan Fulls, 
has taken possession of the grocery at 
905 Swift Avenue, and will handle 4 
complete line of groceries, flour and 
feed, etc. 
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Experiences in National Advertising by Trade Associations 


Whose -Pembers Sell Competitively 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION’S 
EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


OME time prior to 1922, the manufacturers of wallpaper realized that 
S their business was being adversely affected by the energetic advertising 

and publicity for competitive decorative materials. Furthermore, wall- 
paper as a medium of decoration is susceptible to abuse because of its very 
merits. “Wallpaper is the most flexible available economical decorative 
material which permits the use of a wide range of color and design.” When 
used without intelligence and taste, the results are harmful to the reputation 
and standing of wallpaper in the eyes of those people who are naturally 
style leaders. 

Everything in this situation indicated the necessity of a consistent cam- 
paign of education for the double purpose of offsetting competitive propa- 
vanda and teaching the — public how to make a more intelligent and 
tasteful use of better wallpapers. 

In the spring of 1922, the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, representing nearly 90 per cent of the industry, undertook 
a three years’ educational campaign. The funds were raised by an assessment 
upon each printing machine operated by members of the association. 

Approximately 65 per cent of the appropriation was invested in national 
magazine advertising. The balance of the appropriation was expended to 
maintain wallpaper headquarters at 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, to or- 
ganize the Wallpaper Guild of America, a co-operating association of retail 
merchants, to finance the publication of a monthly magazine which goes to all 
members of the guild and to co-operate with retailers and wholesalers in the 
production of direct mail material, newspaper electrotypes, booklets, etc. A 
service bureau is also maintained to co-operate with newspapers and maga- 
zines in supplying wallpaper style information, samples of wallpapers, etc., 


to the interior decorating departments of these publications. Furthermore, 
wallpaper headquarters co-operate with high schools, manual training schools, 
etc., for the educational training of interior decorators and paper hangers. 


The results of this educational campaign were so satisfactory at the end 
of three years that it was continued. Not only have the sales of wallpaper 
of all kinds been increased, but there has been a distinct and very noticeable 
increase in the use of higher grade papers. 

“But perhaps more important than anything else are the remarkable 
results achieved in restoring the style factor in wallpaper’s favor. Largely 
due to the energetic propaganda for competitive materials, and the compara- 
tive lack of systematic educational work on the part of wallpaper manufac- 
turers, the style situation five years ago threatened to become adverse to the 
wallpaper industry. The situation today is reversed. The style factor is 
distinctly more favorable to wallpaper than to competitive materials, and 
the wallpaper industry has reason to believe that the association’s educational 
campaign is largely responsible for this result.” 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


HE manufacturers of floor and wall tiling have found it possible to 
T effect a remarkable stimulation of the use of their product, especially 

for bathrooms, by a very moderate campaign. There are 14 members 
in this association, representing 80 per cent of the output, none of whom 
advertise independently. The names of the members are carried in the copy. 

Their first consumer advertising appeared in 1922, but was very limited. 
In 1923 their expenditure had reached only $17,000, yet sales for that year 
were 175 per cent greater than in 1919. The association is now spending for 
space approximately $50,000 annually, and the sales in 1925 were 230 per 
cent in excess of those of 1919. With such success, it is natural that they are 
continuing. 









| (Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 








Concerning Credits, Collections and Sales 
Reviewed from “Credit Monthly” 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


REDITS, collections and sales are 

three closely related factors in mer- 

chandising flour, whether it be in 
a small firm with but one or two sales- 
men, or in a big company with a large 
personnel. That the closer these branches 
work together the greater will be the 
sales volume and the lower the credit 
losses is the belief expressed by E. C. 
Gayman, credit manager for the Sperry 
Flour Co. in an article published in 
Credit Monthly. 

The development of the modern credit 
department in big organizations has oc- 
curred within the last 25 years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gayman. Its progress has 
been gradual. At the outset the position 
of credit manager was usually a part- 
time undertaking, later developing into 
one of a large amount of detail work. 
At the latter period, Mr. Gayman points 
out, the credit manager was seldom able 
to leave his desk for any length of time, 
and had to depend on credit rating agen- 
cies, banks and other sources of informa- 
tion which could be reached by mail. 
This was a slow method of gathering 
data, and a need existed for firsthand 
information which, in many cases, would 
be in favor of and of benefit to the cus- 
tomer, 

Because of this need for reliable and 
personal information, the natural step 
has been to consult the salesman, who 
has direct contact with all the customers 
in his territory. At first, however, the 
inclination of the salesman is antagonis- 
tic toward being made responsible in any 
degree for the credit or collection work 
in his territory. He feels that his pur- 
pose is to sell, and resents the intrusion 
of activities which, he fears, would de- 
tract from his selling effort. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to convince 
him that whole-hearted co-operation with 
the credit and collection departments 
will really increase, rather than decrease, 
the volume of his sales. 

Mr. Gayman explains that to gain this 
end it is necessary for the salesmen to 
be familiar with the methods employed 
m handling credits and _ collections, 
though care must be taken not to make 
them “topheavy with credit information.” 
But part of a new salesman’s prelimi- 
nary training with the Sperry Flour Co. 





is in the credit department, where he is 
familiarized with its workings. 

To maintain the close co-operation 
necessary between the departments, when 
the salesmen are in for the weekly sales 
conferences, they confer with the credit 
manager, discussing the status of their 
customers. Such conferences result in a 
better understanding generally, and lead 
to closer co-operation. 

Mr. Gayman believes it is necessary to 
convince the salesman that the credit 
department’s chief purpose is not to cur- 
tail credit and reduce sales volume. Re- 
liable information furnished by the sales- 
men may enable the company in many 
cases to extend credit where otherwise it 
would be impossible. Here the credit 
department would really be helping the 
salesman or, rather, he would be helping 
himself through co-operating with the 
department. Character and ability have 
come to be tremendously important items 
in determining credits, and the salesman 
in regular contact with the trade can be 
of great assistance in gathering infor- 
mation of this kind. 

Some salesmen object to assisting in 
making collections. They feel that such 
work will endanger their relationship 
with their customers. But this feeling, 
as Mr. Gayman explained, can usually be 
overcome if the salesman is shown that a 
buyer will generally deal with a com- 
pany with which he is not in arrears. It 
is distinctly to the salesman’s advantage 
to do all he can to keep collections in 
his territory up to a high standard. Once 
a salesman has been induced to co-oper- 
ate actively with the credit and collec- 
tion departments, results are usually so 
satisfactory as to make him heartily in 
favor of the plan. 

Furthermore, firsthand information of 
a customer’s business, gained through 
investigating it for credit rating, often 
gives the salesman an insight into the 
business that will be of immense help in 
his sales effort. And often salesmen can 
handle collections with less likelihood of 
offending the customer than if some one 
unknown to the buyer attempted to make 
the collection. 

Again, the credit department, if it is 
rightfully co-operating with the sales 
force, may be able to render valuable 





assistance to customers, such as pointing 
out improved methods of accounting and 
better means of complying with credit 
requirements. The department works 
very closely with the salesmen, keeping 
them accurately advised as to the stand- 
ing of all accounts in their territories. 
Summing up the advantages of close 
co-operation between the sales, credit 
and collection departments of the Sperry 
Flour Co., and what is true of this firm 
would naturally be true of many others, 
Mr. Gayman finds that it has greatly re- 
duced the average length of turnover of 
the firm’s accounts, reduced credit losses 
to the minimum, and lessened the delays 
of credit routine. And, he concludes: 
“Each year during the period, sales have 
increased. Thus have our credit and 
sales departments, working shoulder to 
shoulder, boosted for more business.” 





FEED STANDARDS IN AUSTRALIA 

MeELBouRNE, Vicroria, Jan. 12.—For 
several years pig breeders and dairy- 
men in Victoria have complained about 
the inferior quality of much of the pol- 
lard and bran marketed, and repeatedly 
the government has been urged to intro- 
duce legislation designed to bring about 
an improvement of the standard. This 


was done recently. Millers see in the 
measure an instrument which may con- 
ceivably operate seriously to their disad- 
vantage. What the exact standards for 
pollard and bran will be under the new 
law has yet to be determined, but it is 
pointed out that, under the modern meth- 
ods of milling, metropolitan millers are 
not able to produce pollard and bran 
equal to those turned out by country 
mills, which, in many instances, are less 
efficiently equipped. The large millers 
assert that it would not be possible for 
them to change their methods of pro- 
ducing flour in order to improve the 
quality of the byproducts. 





CHILEAN WHEAT HARVEST 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Harvesting of 
the wheat crop of Chile is now in prog- 
ress, according to a report from C. G. 
Brooks, acting United States commer- 
cial attaché, Santiago de Chile, to the 
Department of Commerce. The yield in 
the Santiago and Concepcion zone is 
disappointing, due to rust. Prices of all 
agricultural commodities have declined 
sharply, due to lack of demand, but the 
lower prices are stimulating exports, 
particularly of barley. 











Whole Meal Bread Campaign a Failure in New Zealand 


T the twentieth annual conference of 
the Federated Master Bakers’ As- 
sociations of Australasia, G. K. 

Mathieson, president of the New Zea- 
land Master Bakers’ Association, and a 
vice president of the parent association, 
said that bakers tried to help the whole 
meal bread campaign in New Zealand, 
and had been officially allowed to add 
10 per cent white flour to 90 per cent 
of the 100 per cent whole meal that was 
milled. But people did not want much 
of it, and the waste was very serious 
because they would not take it a day old, 
even if it were given to them. The do- 
minion bakers were out to help the 
authorities as long as it did not mean 
losing money, but in spite of this con- 
cession and the continual compaign, to- 
gether with bakers advertising it strong- 
ly, and every carter doing his level best 
to get rid of it, knowing that he would 
“get into a row” if he brought it home— 
in spite of all this, after years of striv- 
ing, they were able to sell only one 
whole meal loaf in 20. 


On the same subject W. White, of 
New South Wales, also a vice president 
of the federation, said with even more 
than his usual emphasis: “We have had 
this whole meal bread campaign for more 
years than I like to think, and the great- 
est possible output of it is 5 per cent. 
And another thing—line up these brown 
bread eaters, the average food cranks 
and reformers, and have a look at them. 
Do they look so wonderfully healthy? 
Why, you couldn’t get a decent shadow 
out of half a dozen of them!” 

“Whole meal bread,” he continued, 
“did not trouble most bakers, though it 
might be a bit of a nuisance to some of 
the small men. The trouble was that 
there was no regular trade for it. The 
figure of 5 per cent did not represent 
regular customers—it was made up of 
people who took an odd loaf now and 
then, mostly as an experiment. They 
never kept it up. Every press cam- 
paign brought along a bigger demand 
for whole meal, and that demand slumped 
when the campaign ended.—Milling. 
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Member of French Medical Academy Decries 
Law Requiring Flour Substitutes 


N a recent issue of La Meunerie Fran- 

caise there appears the text of a re- 

port made to Académie de Médecine 
by M. Lapicque, a member of the acad- 
emy, on the present French law regard- 
ing the mixture of substitutes with wheat 
in grinding flour. This decree legislates 
that flour delivered to bakers may only 
contain 90 per cent wheat flour, while 
the remaining 10 per cent must be flour 
made from one of the following grains 
or from a mixture of them: rye, rice, 
barley, corn, buckwheat, tapioca and 
durum middlings. 

M. Lapicque says that, although these 
substitutes have all been used for many 
years for human consumption and are 
in all respects excellent foods, the bread 
of France is such an important item 
in the country’s diet that the subject 
should be carefully studied before it can 
be said that the government's move was 
wise. He believes that the lowering of 
the nutritional value of bread by the in- 
clusion of these substitutes would not 
be sufficient to cause any danger to the 
public health, When it is taken into con- 
sideration that, on an average, bread 
forms about one half of the diet of the 
people of France, at least from the ca- 
loric point of view, and that some fami- 
lies, in eating practically nothing but 
bread, rise above this average, while 
others, notably the middle classes in the 
cities, eat slightty less than this aver- 
age, it will be seen that any interference 
in the manufacture of bread in France 
is a matter of utmost importance. 

M. Lapicque deals with the official sub 
stitutes in order, and comes to the con- 
clusion that only those grains which can 
in themselves be manufactured into 
bread should be used as substitutes to 
be mixed with wheat flour, 

He states that although corn and rice 
were used in ancient days in a meal form, 
and that although wheat was also used 
in this manner, the invention of bread 
was received with enthusiasm by the 
western nations, and as a form of food 
cannot be challenged. The science of 
bread making is a difficult one, accord 
ing to M. Lapicque, in fact almost 
worthy to be classed in the arts, and 
it is only fair that the best possible ma- 
terials should be given to the baker in 
order that he may obtain the best pos- 
sible results, 

When flour made from such substi- 
tutes as corn, rice or tapioca, which are 
in themselves not bread grains, is added 
to wheat flour, it is as though some inert 
powder had been added to the mixture. 
The gluten in the wheat flour is called 
upon to make up for the absence of glu 
ten in the substitutes, and it is unable 
to do so unless the wheat from which 
the flour has been made is of very high 
gluten content. As is well known, the 
native wheats of France are low in glu- 
ten content, and to add to flour made 
from them flour made from grains with 
no gluten is folly. The resultant flour 
will make bread which from neither the 
point of view of texture, taste, nor diges- 
tibility is really bread. 

On the other hand, rye and barley are 
grains from which breads may be baked, 
but they are not comparable to the bread 
made from wheat. The French have an 
expression,—“As beastly as a loaf of 
barley bread,”’—-which shows their atti- 
tude toward bread made from this grain. 
Although bread baked from rye is not 
disagreeable, and is in fact looked upon 
with favor by many, the addition of 10 
per cent of it to wheat flour causes the 
resultant bread to retain the characteris- 
tic smell and moisture of a rye loaf. But 
in M. Lapicque’s opinion, the adding of 
10 per cent of barley flour entirely 
ruins the bread’s flavor and texture. 

M. Lapicque finds that buckwheat, 
which might correctly be termed a bread 
grain, has very much the same proper- 
ties as rye when mixed with wheat. A 
small percentage of its flour mixed with 
wheat flour will dominate the latter and 
couse the resultant bread to be charac- 
terized by the former's flavor and pe- 
culiarities. As for durum middlings, 


these cannot logically be called substi- 
tutes, since they are the byproducts of 
Furthermore, their admixture is 


wheat. 


more or less justified, since the minimum 
rate of extraction which is legal in 
France for flour for bread making pur- 
poses is not practicable when grinding 
durum wheat for making alimentary 
pastes. The consequence is that when 
durum wheat is ground into semolinas 
there is left a residue which theoretically 
may be added to wheat flour ground at 
the minimum rate of extraction without 
impairing its quality. This, M. Lapicque 
points out, is only a theory, however, be- 
cause when this suggestion is viewed 
from a practical point of view, a number 
of difficulties at once become apparent, 
owing to the different characteristics of 
the two flours. 

He believes that it would be impossible 
to insure anything like a uniform qual- 
ity of flour by the use of substitutes, 
since in some parts one substitute would 
be used which might not be available in 
those same parts of the country a fort- 
night later. This, he believes, is one of 
the most serious objections to the use 
of substitutes. He points out that bak- 
ing is not a haphazard procedure, but 
that the baker is forced to study the 
action of his flour, and until he knows 
how he can expect it to behave he is 
compelled to experiment with it. When 
he has once learned how to handle a giv- 
en flour, he feels reasonably certain that, 
if its quality may be relied upon to be 
uniform, it will be unnecessary to carry 
out these experiments whenever a fresh 
batch of flour is received. As the inter- 
vals between flour deliveries are fairly 
short in France, say about two weeks, a 
great deal of time would be wasted if 
the quality of the flour were not uni- 
form. It is also likely that a large 
amount of flour would be wasted in 
making these experiments. 

It is also possible that two bakers 
who were close competitors in business 
might receive different qualities of flour. 
M. Lapicque points out that this would 
work a great injustice on the man who 
was unfortunate enough to obtain the 
flour that turned out bread that was 
darker in color than that of his com- 
petitor. He states that in France the 
ene thing that is considered of impor- 
tance by the consumer of bread is its 
color. The bakers say that commer- 
cially the digestive, nutritive and even 
palatable qualities of bread are as noth- 
ing compared to its color. “The public 
chooses its bread with its eyes,” they say, 
adding philosophically, “but it doesn’t 
eat it with them.” Nevertheless, bakers 
are forced to take into account this pref- 
erence for white bread, and any system 
whereby the color of bread might vary 


in close localities owing to the addition 
of different substitutes might work a 
great deal of hardship on the bakers. 

Habit in eating, M. Lapicque asserts, 
is of enormous importance from the di- 
gestive point of view. A new taste, a 
new smell in one’s bread, is capable of 
arousing certain feelings of repulsion 
toward the new product which can have 
an immediate effect upon the digestive 
system. This point is particularly im- 
portant in France, where nearly every 
mouthful of food that is taken has a 
certain amount of bread in it. Although 
one can become accustomed to almost 
any kind of bread, the public is likely 
to suffer a great deal of ill health if 
changes are made almost daily in the 
kind of bread which it is eating. 

After pointing out that there is really 
little to be saved by the use of substi- 
tutes, so far as the reduction of pur- 
chases abroad is concerned, since all of 
the substitutes must themselves be im- 
ported, M. Lapicque concludes by con- 
demning all of the nonbread grain sub- 
stitutes. He characterizes barley as of 
little importance as a substitute, since it 
is hard to work with and its taste is 
repulsive to the French people. The 
only substitute the use of which he finds 
justifiable is rye. 
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But at present, permission to mix rye 
flour solely would not be likely to prove 
an economy to France, since there is not 
enough of the grain in the country to 
provide a sufficient quantity of flour for 
this purpose. 

M. Lapicque states that if the agricul- 
turists could be certain that a law re- 
quiring the admixture of rye flour to 
wheat flour would be anything like per- 
manent, it might be a good thing for the 
country. There are a number of dis- 
tricts in France where the soil and cli- 
mate are more suited to the growing of 
rye than of wheat, and any law of this 
nature would automatically increase the 
demand and price of rye to such an ex- 
tent as to encourage farmers in those 
districts to increase their acreage devot- 
ed to rye. He believes that it is only 
just that the people of France should 
continue to fight for the return of pros- 
perity, and that this period, like that of 
the World War, will see the people 
forced to eat bread that is not really to 
their liking. He therefore advocates that 
the government should pass a law mak- 
ing the admixture of rye compulsory for 
a definite number of years, say five, and 
at the same time raising the rate of ex- 
traction of wheat which is at present 
allowed. 








Milling for the Revolutionary Army 


(Continued from page 637.) 


wheat. He was to pack not only this 
in barrels, but the surplus also, which 
was to be used for horse feed. 

He was to weigh and tare all the bar- 
rels before they were packed. 

He was -to weigh all the flour and 
horse feed when packed, mark the weight 
on each barrel, and brand the barrel with 
his usual brand, numbering his output 
from one upward. 

He was to take receipts for all barrels 
of flour or horse feed delivered, but was 
to give them out only upon orders in 
writing from the Board of War or com- 
mander in chief. 

For such work he was to be paid £3 
10s for every 100 bus wheat ground and 
issued, and was to make a regular return 
every Monday of his operations to the 
superintendent of his district. 

To assist in carrying out this program, 
he was to enlist into the continental serv- 
ice for one year two millers, three coop- 
ers, and two workmen. If_ possible, 
staves were to be purchased by the 
thousand ready made and at the best 
rates obtainable. If seasoned material 
could not be obtained for barrels, the 
staves from green timber were to be 
kiln dried before using. 

For riving, piling, dressing, and mak- 





craft. 


agrarian, the grinder of wheat. 
get the millstones. 


to Scotland. 


Dublin. 
King George IV. 





THIS WEERK’S COVER 


HE fact that George Washington, in addition to figuring in statecraft 

and military exploits, concerned himself with grinding wheat in his 

private life, is of especial interest to millers, who are proud to recall 
that Abraham Lincoln and Stonewall Jackson also were members of the 


Unfortunately, the first President of the United States has all too 
often been depicted both by artists and historians a bit too woodenly, if 
that term may be used, so that the resultant portraits and word pictures 
appear to lack what the newspapers call “human interest.’ He is made 
to resemble a figure far removed, a great impersonality. 
the statesman they neglect the young surveyor, the Indian fighter, the 
They remember the cherry tree and for- 


Gilbert Stuart, whose painting of Washington appears on the cover 
of this issue of The Northwestern Miller, was considered by critics to be 
one of the greatest of portrait painters. 
one of his outstanding virtues, and his technic and coloring secured for 
him the distinction of being one of the few great American artists. 

Mr. Stuart was born at North Kingstown, R. I., on Dee. 3, 1755. 
He studied at Newport with Cosmo Alexander, and later went with him 
After Alexander’s death, Stuart returned to America and 
obtained many portrait commissions. 
became a pupil of Benjamin West a few years later. 
In London he had painted King George III, and the future 
In Paris he had painted Louis XVI. 
successful years in Ireland he returned to America to paint General 
Washington, of whom he made several portraits. 

Other American presidents who sat for Stuart were John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe and John Quincy Adams. 
He also did portraits of John Jay, Governor Winthrop, General Gates, 
General Knox, Benjamin West and many other notables. 


In considering 


His insight into character was 


In 1775 he went to England, and 
Later he moved to 


After five 











ing the barrels complete, the miller was 
to pay the cooper 18d bbl. 

For boarding, washing, and dieting tie 
coopers and other men, he was allowed 
$2 per week for each man. 

He was to provide his mill with a 
double set of hands, use his utmost in- 
dustry to procure wheat, and keep his 
mill grinding constantly day and night 
until further orders. 

The superintendent was to supply 
storage room if necessary, and guards 
for the security and protection of the 
magazines, 

‘Lhese efforts eventually produced re- 
sults, but before they became effective 
the army almost mutinied. Early in 1775 
the soldiers were without bread for a 
week, On the seventh day they informed 
their officers that it would be impossible 
to continue in camp without rations. In 
the meantime, however, foraging parties 
had been sent out, and sufficient food 
stuffs were brought in to hold the army 
together. 

In the spring of 1778, General Nathan 
ael Greene was induced to become quar- 
termaster general, and Jeremiah Wads 
worth commissary general. The exer 
tions already made, and their and Lud 
wick’s efficiency, greatly increased the 
supplies on hand, and there was little 
complaint of the lack of food from the 
summer of 1778 until the fall of 1779. 

In fact, in the middle of 1779 flour 
was plentiful.enough for the War Board 
and the president of the Colony of Penn 
sylvania to plan to export it in order 
to procure clothing for the troops, of 
which they were in greater need. 

One reason for this was that Congress 
had practically exhausted its credit bot! 
at home and abroad, and the utter de 
preciation of continental paper made 
purchases almost impossible. Congress, 
therefore, threw the burden of supplying 
the army on the states. Wadsworth, dis 
agreeing with the new plan, was allowed 
to resign, and was succeeded by Ephraim 
Blane. 

In the fall of 1779 the need for flour 
by the army gradually became more ani 
more extreme. On Oct. 2, the Board of 
War wrote to President Reed of Penn 
sylvania in part as follows: 

“It appears by the returns now befor: 
the board that there is the utmost dan 
ger of the army’s suffering extreme); 
from the want of flour; indeed, thi: 
event seems unavoidable unless an imme 
diate supply can be obtained and for 
warded from this state. . Sad 

At that time, in purchasing flour for 
the French fleet, the commissioners in 
Pennsylvania agreed to pay £15 bu for 
wheat, and £42 per 100 lbs for flour, 
these prices indicating the depreciation 
of the currency. The desperate condi 
tion of the army for want of bread or 
flour is strikingly described by Wash- 
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The Increasing Importance of Central America as a Market for Flour 
By H. P. Davis 


clude the six republics, Costa Rica, 

Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama and Salvador, and the British 
colony of British Honduras. The com- 
bined area is about 217,000 square miles 
and the population about 6,000,000, less 
than 30 to the square mile. 

\lthough these countries lie in a com- 
pact group, occupying all of the terri- 
torv from Mexico to the northern bound- 
ary of Columbia, they present decided 
ccontrasts in social and economic develop- 
ment, in per capita purchasing power 
and in general trade conditions. Equal- 
ly definite and amazing is the contrast 
between the economic conditions in east- 
ern and western coasts. In Honduras 
and Nicaragua, for instance, the eastern 
and western sections are practically in- 
accessible to each other excepting by 
overland trails. They differ sharply in 
trade conditions and in the general char- 
acter of their populations. 

The inhabitants of Central America 
are chiefly mestizos (mixed races, gen- 
erally Spanish and Indian), Indians, 
white descendants of European settlers 
and Negroes. The character of the pop- 
ulation differs sharply in these countries. 
In Costa Rica the percentage of whites 
is very high, while in Guatemala, the 
most densely populated of the Central 
American republics, the population is 
predominantly Indian. 

Iie comparatively recent development 
of the banana industry on the eastern 
coast has materially altered the economic 
and the social life of the states border- 
ing on the Atlantic, and has resulted in 


Tae Central American countries in- 


greatly increasing the value of American 
trade with Central America. The char- 
acter of the population and the trade re- 
quirements of these states have been 


greatly altered by the settlement of large 
numbers of West Indian Negroes who 
are employed in this industry. 

fhe natural resources of the Central 
American countries are chiefly agricul- 


tural. Such mineral resources as exist 
are generally undeveloped, and the pur- 
chasing power of these states is mainly 


dependent on the export of agricultural 


ington in a letter of Dec. 16, 1779, dated 
at Morristown: 

“The situation of the army with re- 
spect to supplies is beyond description 
alarming. It has been five or six weeks 
past on half allowance, and we have not 
more than three days’ bread at a third 
allowance on hand, nor anywhere within 
reach, When this is exhausted we must 
depend on the precarious gleanings of 
the neighboring country. Our magazines 
are absolutely empty everywhere, and 
our commissaries entirely destitute of 
money or credit to replenish them. We 
have never experienced a like extremity 
at any period of the war. We have often 
felt temporary want from accidental de- 
lays in forwarding supplies, but we have 
always had something in our magazines 
and the means of procuring more. Nei- 
ther one nor the other is at present the 
This representation is the result 
of a minute examination of our resources. 

“Unless, therefore, some extraordinary 
and immediate exertions be made by the 
states from which we draw our supplies, 
there is every appearance that the army 
will infallibly disband in a fortnight.” 

In response to this letter, which was 
sent as a circular to the governors of 
the colonies, enough flour was gathered 
to eke out immediate necessities. Presi- 
dent Reed of Pennsylvania, for example, 
by a search throughout Philadelphia, dis- 
covered 2,500 bbls which could be turned 
over, and learned that there were some 
supplies of wheat still in the Brandywine 
and other mills which could be procured. 

On the plan recently adopted, Con- 
zress was to assign quotas of supplies to 
he furnished by the states, but the states 
themselves had little to give. New Jer- 
sey was wellnigh swept clean, and the 
Board of War sent post haste to the 
governors of Maryland and Delaware, 
beseeching them to send on as much flour 
as they could. 

_In May, 1780, the scarcity of provi- 
sions in the army was so great that offi- 
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Frame Dwellings Are Replacing the Crude Shacks of Central American Villages 


R. DAVIS, The Northwestern Mililer’s correspondent at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, is secretary-manager of the American Chamber of Commerce at 
that place, and is thoroughly conversant with trade conditions in Latin America. 
This is the first of a series of articles written for The Northwestern Miller 
relative to the trade outlook in that territory with particular reference to flour 


consum ption. 


Subsequent articles will deal in detail with each of the various 


Central American countries.—Editor's Note. 


products, supplemented to some extent 
by valuable hardwoods. In none of 
these countries has manufacturing indus- 
try been developed beyond the prepara- 
tion of locally produced raw products 
for local consumption, and there is little 
exchange of commodities between them. 


Depend on Agriculture 


The Central American countries are 
dependent on agriculture, but organized 
agriculture, the principal source of 
wealth, is specialized to produce crops 
for export, and a considerable amount 
of the food consumed is imported. 

The standard of living, except for 
the small upper class, is extremely low. 
Wages, compared to those prevailing in 
the United States, are infinitessimal, and 
imports are confined largely to essentials 
such as cotton goods, animal food prod- 
ucts, wheat flour, machinery, manufac- 


cers gave up their rations to the men. 
Indeed, on the evening of May 25, two 
regiments formed themselves into line 
under arms to demand food. 

From the first, Greene had protested 
against depending on the states for sup- 
plies, and on Sept. 30, 1780, resigned, and 
was succeeded by Timothy Pickering. 

In October, 1780, supplies again failed, 
and the army was compelled to forage 
throughout the country. 

The difficulties encountered by isolated 
forces are typified in the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Colonel Butler to 
the Board of War: 

“The above flour was likely procured 
by way of some of the commissaries, but 
carried to a mill and packed, and 
brought 50 miles by soldiers I sent for 
that purpose; and the garrison has not 
had either flour or meal for above 20 
days, only pounded corn; and no meat 
more than two days in six, and that bor- 
rowed of the inhabitants. But with re- 


tured leather goods, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

In 1924 the per capita value of im- 
ports to Nicaragua, with 13 inhabitants 
to the square mile, was less than $13, 
while in Guatemala, with an average of 
46 inhabitants to the square mile, it was 
$83.20. 

The staple cereal food of the vast ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Central 
America is corn. Very little wheat is 
grown and practically none imported, 
and no commercial milling industry of 
importance has been developed. 

Excepting Guatemala, which is the 
only Central American state which pro- 
duces any considerable amount of wheat, 
most of the flour consumed is imported 
from the United States. The average 
per capital consumption of flour in these 
countries varies with the characteristics 
of the population. Costa Rica, for in- 
stance, where the population is predomi- 


spect to bread, I expect we shall have a 
mill going in six days. A purchasing 
commissary may purchase near enough 
wheat at this place to supply the garri- 
son; Captain Schott will be able to in- 
form further.” 

In the summer of 1781, the economic 
arrangements for the army were again 
changed, and Robert Morris was made 
superintendent of finance. 

He was at once informed that the 
army was in great stress for want of 
bread, and gave his personal guaranty 
to enable his agents to purchase flour. 
Since continental and state control of 
supplies had both proved wanting, Mor- 
ris tried feeding the army by contract. 

In the meantime the French alliance, 
and especially the capture of Yorktown, 
made it possible for Congress to borrow 
money in Europe, and for the last year 
or so of the war the troops were com- 
paratively well supplied. 








Concerning Pumpernickel and Its Origin 


Ric bread, especially the variety 
known as “pumpernickel,” has long 
been a favorite food among the 
Germans—in Westphalia, where pump- 
ernickel had its origin, and elsewhere. 
The little square loaves, made of coarse 
rye, also have made their way into 
American cities. Lovers of pumpernickel 
say it is uncommonly palatable when 
eaten with sweet (unsalted) butter. 
Pumpernickel has been known by its 
present name for centuries, but no one, 
says a writer in Daylight, published by 
the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, knows to 
a certainty the origin of the word. The 
latest edition of Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary defines it, but gives no 
origin. It says that it is “a sort of 


bread, made of unbolted rye, which 
forms the chief food of the Westphalian 


peasants and is now common elsewhere. 
It is acid, but nourishing.” 

There are, however, two theories to ac- 
count for the name. Strange to say, the 
one that has found some acceptance in 
Germany attributes it to a Frenchman. 

Pumpernickel, it is said, is really “bon 
pour Nicole,” pronounced with a Ger- 
man accent. The story goes that a 
French cavalry soldier at the period of 
the Napoleonic invasion of Germany, 
early in the nineteenth century, found 
himself unable to forage anything but 
the heavy black bread peculiar to West- 
phalia. He exclaimed in disgust that it 
was only good for his horse, Nicole— 
“bon pour Nicole.” The phrase stuck, 
and in the course of time it became cor- 
rupted into pumpernickel. 
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nantly white, consumed, in 1925, 43 lbs 
flour per capita, while in Honduras and 
Salvador, where the population is mostly 
Indian or mestizos, the consumption was 
less than 14 Ibs per capita. The average 
for the 6,000,000 people of these coun- 
tries in 1925 was about 20 lbs per capita. 


Flour Consumption 
The state of New Mexico, with a popu- 
lation of less than 400,000, consumes 
more flour than all of these Central 
American states with population of over 
6,000,000. Ohio, with a somewhat larger 
population, consumes about 6,500,000 
bbls flour annually, or more than 10 
times the per capita consumption of 
these Central American countries. The 
per capita consumption of Cuba is about 
90 Ibs per year, and of the Virgin 
Islands, the largest per capita consumers 
of flour in Latin America, 190 Ibs. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR FROM 
THE UNITED STATES TO CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 


Thousands of bbls Bbls 

*1910-14 1923 1924 #1925 

Costa Rica 62 86 100 106,538 
Guatemala , 101 115 127 126,479 
Honduras 44 67 62 46,132 
Nicaragua . 62 57 67 71,022 
Panama ° 133 88 85 94,310 
Salvador 79 98 98 101,563 
Brit Honduras 28 27 24 225,000 
Totals ... : 509 538 563 571,044 


*Fiscal year ended June 30 tCalendar 
year. tEstimated 

Prior to the World War the United 
States supplied over 99 per cent of the 
fleur consumed in these Central Ameri 
can states. In 1923 and 1924 about 95 
per cent originated in the United States, 
the balance coming from Canada. 

The pre-war shipments from Argen 
tina were approximately 1,000 bbls per 
year. Since the war, Argentina has 
made practically no shipments to Cen- 
tral America. Guatemala, which is the 
only wheat producing country, does little 
commercial milling, and is our largest. 
flour customer in Central America. 

Total annual value of the foreign 
trade of these six republics: exports, 
$89,285,100; imports, $75,343,948; total, 
$164,629,048; value of imports per cap 
ita, $12.68. 


However, the German savants, with 
their usual thoroughness in matters of 
philology, have investigated the origin of 
the name, and a writer in Liepziger Il- 
lustrierte Zeitung many years ago assert 
ed that the legend of the Frenchman and 
his horse Nicole, as the source of the 
designation of one of Germany’s favorite 
foods, was without foundation. The true 
version of the origin of the word pump- 
ernickel was as follows, according to this 
investigator: 

In the year 1450, there being a great 
want of food among the poor of the city 
of Osnabrueck and its vicinity, a worthy 
magistrate of the town undertook to bake 
bread on his own account and to distrib- 
ute it among the starving poor. This 
bread he called, in the Latinist style com- 
mon in the Middle Ages, “bonum pinicu- 
lum,” “good little bread,’ and it was of 
so good a quality, and so well liked by 
the people, that even after the famine 
was passed they continued to bake bread 
after the same fashion. They called it, 
moreover, by the name given to it by 
their benefactor, but in the course of 
time it became modified into “bun pa- 
nickel,’ from which the transition into 
pumpernickel was easy. ‘ 

In the eastern part of the town of 
Osnabrueck is the site of the oven where 
the original pumpernickel was baked, 
marked by a round tower with a conical 
roof and a chimney. It is known as the 
“pumpernickelthurm.” 

Pumpernickel, or a similar bread, has 
been known in some parts of England as 
“Brown George,” perhaps, it is conjec- 
tured, because it was brought to England 
in the early days of the Georges of the 
Hanoverian dynasty. The word pump- 
ernickel has sometimes conveyed a hu- 
morous suggestion to the English mind. 
Thackeray, writing in the London Times 
60 years ago, satirized the typical Ger- 
man prince of that day—before the foun- 
dation of the German empire—as “His 
Transparency of Pumpernickel.” 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports from the United States 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
clally reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000's omitted): 
1926 1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
6 988 





January ....... 67 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 
February ....... 648 936 1,639 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 
March ....66++5 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 
April ...... : 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,691 2,121 3,064 2,620 949 
BIAS ccccoscccee 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,266 3,338 2,728 2,847 1,080 
TORO cscccscces 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,646 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 
BURP cccesvccese 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 
August ........ 1,862 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 
September ..... 1,660 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 
October .......+. 1,385 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,610 1,567 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 
November ..... 1,344 872 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,276 
December ...... 1,208 1,009 1,462 1,789 1,500 1,014 963 1,314 1,879 2,403 

Totals 11,850 11,119 16,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 20, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
9,642 13,896 17,263 14,883 16,798 16,181 21,661 24,182 21,880 11,943 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000's omitted): 


1926 1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
18,906 





January ~++ 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,346 8,480 9,943 1,914 
February ....... 1,700 7,387 3,103 6,991 6,676 18,469 4,938 6,992 1,048 10,384 
March ......++-+- 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,646 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 
APTil wccccceees 2,633 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 
MOY ceccscccece 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 
JUNO coccccecees 8,074 7,070 4,976 262 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 16,802 
JULY weccseccees 16,091 5,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 6,834 226 5,059 
August ....6.6.- 29,075 7,901 16,8356 14,198 33,703 68,637 27,694 12,941 16,122 5,170 
September ..... 23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 26,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 
October ......+.. 17,589 4,366 46,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 
November .....- 14,230 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,677 13,956 26,035 16,116 16,087 4,878 
December . .. 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 
Totals .138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,068 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000's omitted): 
1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
63,189 195,490 78,793 164,961 208,321: 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 





Trading in Grain Futures—January Transactions 


Revised figures- showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during January, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'd Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade GOe.Gen SEG.Cee SEiCet Beseee «seses esess 930,949 
Chicago Open Board cee 30,300 13,268 910 SOR acces 3 §=venre 44,779 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 8,028 4,596 1,658 807 43,839 
Kansas City Board of Trade . 6 A ee eee eer 29,347 
Duluth Board of Trade ........ 3,977 7 1,991 15,551 
St. Louls Merchants’ Exchange. [on eee “eeaee” waawe 5,446 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 609 [ee aeaes s0nee 3,432 
New York Produce Exchange Bee: seea6. a¥ean 8,265 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange o Oe geese s000n e0602 e000 scee00 237 
Rae DNS GARR TIGGER O.ccccse  seeces a600e eevee «sae G asson 4 


Totals, all markets 


For January ..... 62,815 48,999 1,669 798 1,081,849 
3 


° 
WN GD wc ctccsccresctascaesve bp epeee 50,314 38,310 1,397 2 2 1,849,137 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago.1,281,783 279,062 41,713 30,174 ..... «seeee 1,632,732 
*Durum wheat only **Hard wheat, with exception of 456,000 bus red. 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000's 
omitted) 





i] 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
January, 1927 90,024 68,526 48,960 13,468 220,978 
January, 1926 111,992 45,959 62,998 12,713 223,662 
December, 1926 ee 94,547 60,192 46,278 13,099 214,116 
November, 1926 ....... .+++ 108,933 63,758 50,015 15,144 237,850 
, COED dvaveoccicceene 100,166 64,427 49,162 13,823 217,568 
September, 1926 .......0.6.5 102,235 46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
Mees, S986 2 cccccccccovne 99,118 53,654 42,730 13,014 208,516 
July, 1926 S7,088 j- # # «sees 31,397 12,393 183,909 
June, 1926 ....... ‘ TT 84,845 60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 
May, 1936 ...... ss see 85,808 63,831 37,618 8,359 185,616 
Bort, TOE ccccsces 96,935 67,876 46,132 13,177 214,129 
March, 1926 eee 95,431 59,434 50,350 14,875 220,090 
February, 1926 ..... 109,023 63,664 15,015 232,419 


54,717 


Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on Dec. 31, 1926 


The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period Dec. 31, 1926. Reports 
were received from 868 milling companies operating 1,026 mills. These mills produced 
87.5 per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures 
in 1923. Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 6,000 or more 
barrels of flour annually have been considered. Of the 1,026 mills reporting, 11 held no 
stocks of wheat and flour on Dec. $1, 1926. Data on stocks as of Sept. 30, June 30, 1926, 
and March $1, 1926, are presented for comparison. 

Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills on Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30, and March 
$1, 1926: 





1926— Dec. 31 Sept. 30 June 30 March 31 
Number of milling companies reporting....... 868 861 833 841 
Number of mills represented .........00c00008 1,026 1,020 992 1,000 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 87.5 87.4 87.4 88.4 

Wheat stocks held by mills (bus)— 

BR GOMES GIOCROOES. cccccccvccscccecaceesencs 8,472,320 8,915,936 2,517,452 4,673,507 
In public terminal elevators ............0006. 11,962,564 12,036,741 2,998,477 7,098,664 
In private terminal elevators not attached to 
ED hs 5.6 6 000 6 480094 04.006000000080 068000088 10,658,144 8,570,262 1,139,307 $3,646,572 
In transit and bought to arrive..........6.065 13,486,798 15,377,702 6,732,484 3,294,355 
In mills and mill elevators attached to mills.. 71,842,824 79,872,599 22,446,596 45,926,186 
TORR WORE GEOGME ccc cccccceccescaneoes 116,412,650 124,773,240 35,834,316 64,639,284 
Wheat flour stocks held by mills (bbls)— 
In mills, private warehouses, public ware- 
houses, and in transit—sold and unsold— 
SEED 56 cs cw b ecco ene cheseeedccecnnceetecons 4,336,050 4,217,165 8,121,724 3,888,377 


*Based on the total output (114,438,644 bbls) of wheat flour reported at the census 
of manufactures, 1923. 





United States Flour Disappearance 


Russell's Commercial News's estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-——— 19 26 -27 —__—~°-. — 
Crop year 


1925-26. 1924-25 
Crop year Crop year 











December to date December to date to date 
Stocks beginning of period ........ 8,000 6,500 7,800 5,900 6,800 
PEGE no 6.0' 06:0 600.006 0.06 600004606 10,537 71,089 10,689 68,744 71,532 
PNET nb5 Ga eacnecceneegeevenesctws ae 2 2 1 
Perr errerre cry: t ereee fe 18,537 77,591 18,585 74,654 78,334 
EEE Vcc nceeceescens6aseeenns cess 1,208 7,732 1,009 5,552 8,141 
Stocks at end of period ............ 6,700 6,700 6,900 6,900 6,700 
\ | PWT aeeT ETC OTETTTe VET ee 7,908 14,482 7,909 12,252 14,841 
Apparent disappearance ............ 10,629 63,189 10,676 62,402 63,993 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


November Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of November, 1926, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 














Wheat 7c Bushels—, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
AMER cccccces BBGG 80s esecce )8=— ws 6 eee 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Isids. .. 4.00B secsee cevece 
Belgium ....... 71,282 0) eee 
Denmark and 

Faroe Isids. . 43,528 93,332 236 
Finland ........ 56,572 36,721 ben eee 
WOOMEO ccccccces 4,845 2,258,783 
Germany ....... 73,699 695,735 
GGGER cccsicoce J rrr 
Toelam@ ...cceee TLE Le 
Irish Free State. 3,932 269,099 
BOM. hme dcccvcs 313 839,840 
SAE. scecevees ere 
Lithuania ...... Me 
Malta, etc. ..... S.306 8 =—s co cvce 
Netherlands 118,178 1,102,069 
ere |) rrr re 
Poland, Danzig.. pt rrr ye 
GEER cvvevctore 64888 21 35 
BOGOR sccecccce 6,621 5) Bre rrs 
Turkey (Europe) 607 Tee © seedis 
United Kingdom 153,725 ...... 51,879 
Jugoslavia and 

Albania ...... TB. sw neces . wecece 
GOMRER acarcece 10,239 3,480,083 1,595,671 
Brit. Honduras. . 1,825 2,595,385 252 
Costa Rica ..... 5) Sree. 787 
Guatemala ..... te Beer ire 6,761 
Honduras ...... B0Fe = "eo 2 owe 652 
Nicaragua ..... 5 | eee 251 
POMS ccccccce 6,287 486,000 322 
PEWUO avececce ee = «sip hceée 8=©6 a 8 0d 
BOND b oxcceces 18,956 145,084 90,025 
Newfoundland, 

Labrador ..... 4,800 eaeee 46 
Bermuda ..... . — - Seeees 1,546 
Barbados ....... * SE vCrT Meer ee 
Jamaica ....... 2»  Bereree 12,900 
Trinidad, Tobago See 0 weeees 8 8=— SB we 
Oth. B, W. Ind.. errr ee 827 
CO ede tvcceses 99,210 4,767 157,237 
Dominican Rep.. 8,576  rrere 
Dutch W. Indies Bene 8 =—s_ ho we ae 1,340 
French W. Indies 7 
Dt: Ctenasnees CE —aeceeee . “nadne 
Virgin Islands .. 982 
Argentina ...... 18 
sas 00dcqs Se) spaews. | aenens 
BEPGEES ccccseccss OB,ONS B08,40B coccacs 
Cee Saeectcceae Gee dbvese  geeuer 
Colombia ....... 1,500 
DE acecsexes GEUNEE 000008 é0 mens 
oe Geee.. jee  ¢eeecee e0sacs 
Dutch Guiana 160 
i  . ) -ehewe sep emare 
POPE ccrsacerves 535 
i sccsse GE “ahecae Sebats 
ae Se. . <8 0.wcehse sewoas 
RA seedasunee 35 
Pn 5.55 Ee.  sitden ‘etehen 
Japan, Chosen .. 3,455 650,073 ...... 
| ae reer 
a eee 6 
Philippine Islds. 80,255 ...... 49 
WOME sec cccawede 1 2 o* 
eee séeeavuses Bee” =” Nw awn 
British Oceania. —. <¢pedean™  sabewes 
French Oceania. 1,889 SS ' Gebes« 
New Zealand ... 15 7. sarew 
Belgian Congo... - «@qpeabe. \eevars 
Brit. E. Africa.. a, shane, bene 
Brit. S. Africa.. 372 15,516 
ee, Wis MTs SEED. succes ve0ece 
Sree 34,771 oo, eee 
Other Fr. Africa ma ) Waseee * aaawa 
EN 4.55.05 Use 150 javees: emeees 
BEOPOGOGO .ccccic 10,104 jeueae V -<aeey 
Other Port. Afr. 637 ee ‘o,. weed 
Canary Islands.. ea seed "| jolemies 
Other Spanish 

Par - aptes. °-seenes 

WON Sees cas 1,343,726 14,229,750 1,924,118 

o——Bushels —~ 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
PR veuccsteoane 103,004 238,888 ..... 
DN 620-6084 00ske 201,116 Guan. xases 
SONNE wacieceocsee §6see08 | Bree 
RN, n4% cen sayoeed” “Haake Eoyee cence 
Netherlands ........ 89,383 34,113 ..... 
Turkey (Europe) GOLOTS = nce eee 
aaa oa e665 @ 64,201 81,632 205,540 
British Honduras ... B tees 105 
PE. cicebeccse Senee Seeere 7,068 
ae a) oege% 1,250 
DONE oc ccccisccccs 7. pacms 7,858 
BEOMEED ve scccecscees rere 19,334 
PE seense “ease 68020 4,000 
DEY scicedevers  ¢200%. «over 1,500 
Trinidad, Tobago i Panwa” weebe 1,750 
emer Ge Wi. BGNGB.. cee neves 1,859 
GD oben edsensncene seevs cede 89,402 
Dominican Rep. & (dees. des 615 
DC RGCUGGRSEES6CHOS “29646. 6066 90 
CC cieeks veces epee 153 
oe Eee Gee 6whee eevee 
PP ciccae sence -ewune 6,610 
ee eee ee 225 
DT SeGteseekvnens ace’ (akeas 140 
Venezuela .......... MS «sce 150 
ST SEMEN eds cseks  Wiaden ease 468 
Other countries ..... Be s0ace 125 

WORD vi vcdasaces 1,079,718 155,757 348,142 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 flaxseed crop, based on condition Dec. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
— 1925 and 1924, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted): 





192 1925 1924 

PROMMOGOER occ civeciss 8,554 7,400 8,117 
North Dakota ....... 6,736 9,496 15,920 
South Dakota ....... 2,755 3,801 4,713 
BEGMEAMA nc ccscccccss 80 1,098 2,140 
Other states ......... 610 629 657 
United States ..... 19,459 22,424 31,547 












Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit whea 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries o; 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 1926, as reported by th. 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Dp. 
mestic Commerce: 


Flour 

To— Wheat, bus bbis 
BUGS. 0.0.06 PK 606UOCCC4E RD WOE's 171 
AUBUTFIR cccccsccecrcccccess  cesess 3,192 
DE ¢hescevessetves es 2,904,882 629 
PGES ccccccccccasesiscene 8 §=«evesec 76,909 
CRMC .cccsccccceseccsccese ceseee 653 
GES bcos ccconnnecce ° 89,509 117 
SPUD ce eSecsdeocoeeseetdes santas 30,488 
Creehomiovatia ccccccccccs cesses 1,82 
Denmark and Faroe Islds.. 509,805 31,073 
Dominican Rep. .........- 2,612 4,431 
DE obs ts bapddecedseeses 37,333 17,042 
RROD cccvececcetesedss §©=©608eeee 3,696 
PUNE a cels coctkanedecctee 66,256 23,84) 
WEN: 4400046 400%64046000 1,040,093 aae 
PUGMOR AEFTGR cocccccceses senses 11 
PROMGR GUIBRE cscccsccces cesere 33 
French West Indies ...... «sees 480 
GE sx cwepceeessecese 1,919,270 128,889 
GE "5-0 b.¥6 hee ct babecsed 113,313 100,832 
GG ccrecccesceatives ~~ webens 471 
BEREES ccccccccsesecscecéiet 8 8 (ebeser 8,424 
DES serene eeeneceeee see ens 295 
Irish Free State .......... 24,000 6,684 
BORED cccccccccctenessdisecs 635,882 4,418 
STOR 5 da0d0c00eeeese =§8©atbees 2,376 
Dn é¢) s¢enwavens oeeese 24,678 704 
DEE couvbeéséresseedeod seetes 190 
BEOMESCO svcccccccceccocecee 80,000 667 
DE, ea dinnscanedeenns a4 27,350 6,928 
POOCOUUINE vcccecceciacce 1,868,298 6,496 
DOMGOR GHUIBGR wccccccscces § sesecs 545 
i i ME «tcneeed  neaeee 781 
DEE: Se ensonecdsaceacne. * 428049 25,411 
WOMGERE cecccccccseceseese ce0ees ,878 
ag METER CELT TUT TUTE 20 35 
Poiaee OnE DOSS .cccccs cecece 901 
Azores and Madeira Islds.. 2,351 6,115 
Portuguese Africa ........ 8,398 781 
Sees. CEP OUOD seicveces seenes 1,815 
PE -ctebb eeeeetresedeces . e082s6 414 
Ce SEMEN gsccedsssee b6006% 196 
PE Ui43 4 hes o6hb wks ees 283,299 4,905 
Turkey (Europe) ......... 26,133 299 
TH DE notccaveeees§ weaee's 246 
Oe, Cre sissceee  weeaes 237 
WMG case cbdebendses ue 1,666 1,798 
United Kingdom .......... 7,758,527 155,420 
British South Africa ...... 133,111 399 
Algeria and Tunis ........ 36,570 974 
oe ee ee eee rer 10,914 
DN cticuvawenevceens "66925 10 
DEES SE cccwisceensete 6¢ede8 542 
DD GEE Sesedetives to 0d66 942 
POT TT ETT CT TTT aT Te 979 
DE deeetedenaeranedee  see200 1,632 
EE, ec eCeteeebaeasens | teneae 928 
Other Brit. West Indies...  ...... 11,829 
BENE cccdnccreenedvccesen 29,234 7,411 
DEE, ce nncciceccs§ 8 (s0088% 5,002 
Palestine OMG Byrie ...cccce secere 336 
SRRGGS ces ci cccbecszeececes 54,641 wwe 
DORAN 66 6 ve cecsceesntees 17,677,231 772,633 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to Nov. 
30, 1926: 


From— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
PR. . MORE CUTE 13,847,458 634,286 
Philadelphia ......... 1,247,897 1,193 
MEE Bi caccicees 1,947,524 22,994 
DE Wadscsisvceades 699,439 114,160 
Dn atededes duack 34,913 sea 

WOEEP co ccccsdcarsied 17,677,231 772,633 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in October and November, 1926, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 








October November 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts 57 1 8 
eee 252 1 65 3 
OW BOE cccvecs 647 451 1,887 530 
Philadelphia ..... 638 34 444 2 
Maryland ........ 980 65 954 48 
(i... eee ove 12 2 11 
PIGPIES ciccsecces +o80 1 ewe one 
DEED 5 00d e00eee oes 16 oes 9 
New Orleans ..... 1,622 272 957 193 
BERENS cecccccsces oa% 13 80 3 
Galveston ........ 3,251 261 1,653 122 
San Antonio ..... 83 3 59 2 
ff as vee 1 ees 1 
APIBERD ccccccsces ees 1 1 1 
Los Angeles ..... 4 ove 5 1 
San Francisco ... 33 42 38 18 
rr 4,517 79 4,573 69 
Washington ...... 690 123 963 286 
Duluth-Superior .. 4,142 coe 628,367 * 
Michigan ....... . one 83 - 
Chicago ......... - 442 2° 112 
NN. 455400405460 166 eee 65 = 
Porto Rico ...... eee 6 eee 4 
BOG cesetives 17,589 1,885 14,230 1,344 
Rye Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 rye production, based on condition Dec. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and 1924, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1926 1925 1924 

Pennsylvania 1,488 1,921 2,000 
DL. 6 venues 2,102 1,653 2,174 
Michigan ....... 2,686 2,700 3,480 
Wisconsin ...... 3,840 3,789 5,644 
Minnesota ...... 4,954 5,824 14,718 
North Dakota 9,287 15,870 20,520 
South Dakota .. 546 1,682 3,430 
Nebraska ....... 2,606 2,622 2,740 
Other states .... 13,515 10,495 10,760 
United States.. 40,024 46,456 65, 466 


February 16, 1927 
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ALL of the recent publicity given the 
flour weevil is remindful in some way of 
a hoax perpetrated years ago by the 
Kansas City Star. It started a discus- 
sion between two newspapers that did 
not exist, one at Holly, Cal., the other 
at Syracuse, Kansas, about the ravages 
of the cinder beetle. The insect, accord- 
ing to the yarn, ate the ballast on the 
roadbed of the Santa Fe Railway. The 
story traveled widely, and finally result- 


ed in some well-known scientists jour- 
neying to Holly and Syracuse to inves- 
tigate. 

a * 


FROM a letter of application recently 
received by a southwestern mill: 
am a widower, but would like to 
get ack into the milling business. . . .” 
. 7 


Pan Barters With Babbitt 

One of the pamphlets of my songs 
which I carried with me was entitled 
“Rhymes to be Traded for Bread.” To 
tra‘e rhymes directly for bread is a 
desperate undertaking, . . and there 
have been equally successful and unsuc- 
cessful attempts with people who owned 
skyscrapers bigger than any publisher 
ever owned.—Vachel Lindsay, in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


* + 
WORST joke of the season to date, 
published in a recent number of Life: 


The Mob: “Bread! We want bread!” 
Marie Antoinette (on the balcony): 
“Bread, eh? Well, folks, play Watta- 
toochie on the nose in the first race, and 
by this time tomorrow you'll all have a 
ell!” 
. . * 

Hollywood is a suburb that takes 
quickly to fads—health and otherwise. 
Just now it is indulging an orgy of bran 
“cures.” They are being stuffed with 
bran, like so many geese—O, O. Me- 
Intyre. 

* 7. 

A BOOKKEEPER in a St. Louis bak- 
ery has been arrested for bigamy, which 
leads us to believe he wasn’t a very good 
bookkeeper. 

7 . 
Mene, Mene, Tekel 

“Queen, meet Mr. Millions; Mr. Mil- 
lions, shake hands with the Queen.” 

We are indebted to the American Mill- 
er for informing us that, according to 
the estimate of the Chicago Tribune, 
Queen Marie met, while in Minneapolis, 
millers and lumbermen representing a 
property value of $150,000,000. Also, 
that at Kansas City, “the queen was re- 
ceived by H. F. Hall, grain dealer, 
worth $7,000,000, F. G. Crowell, grain 
dealer, worth $2,000,000, and others.” 

The “others” doubtless were people in 
the hundred thousand class, correspond- 
ing roughly to the “citizens in carriages 
and on foot,’ who used to come at the 
end of the street parade. 

It is much to be hoped that American 
eficiency did not fail to present Queen 


Marie, upon leaving our shores, with a 
souvenir memorandum of all the notables 
she met, with, of course, an estimate of 


net, realizable money value opposite 
each name, 
o . 
So Much for Prosperity 
A recently announced bread fund is 
tor research, not charity. 
o +. 
No Flour Business in This 
_ About all there is to do in some homes 
for breakfast is to knock in the head 
of a big yellow box and call the children. 
a7 - 


Cake Brobdingnagian 

Probably the largest cake ever made 
was that ordered by Frederick William 
I. king of Prussia, in June, 1730. It 
is said that this contained 36 bbls flour, 
200 gallons milk, one ton of butter, one 
ton of yeast and 5,000 eggs. The fin- 
ished cake was eighteen -. long, eight 
yards broad, and more than one half 
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a yard thick. It was so large that 30,- 
000 soldiers could not eat it all. 


WHAT promises to be the atest 
invention since spaghetti is réported by 
“The Nomad,” a magazine of travel: 

A cow that gives new milk, 
skimmed milk, malted milk, cream, 
fruit flavored milk and ice cream to 
order is the remarkable animal for 
which carpenters have built a spe- 
cial shed on board the African 
steamship, Nigerian, in the Hercu- 
laneum dock at Liverpool. This cow 
never kicks or flicks its tail in the 
milker’s eye; never is seasick, never 
dry, and can be milked by a marine 
engineer in mid-Atlantic as well as 
by a maid on a Cheshire farm. All 
the Nigerian’s cow needs is a diet 

of milk powder, fresh butter and a 

drink of water. The milk is claimed 

to be as rich and fresh as that from 
any dairy cow, although she looks 
like an electric machine. 

. . 


Corn Bread in the Early Illinois 

They were corn fed. The grain that 
came in sacks, strung over horses rid- 
ing to the mill at New Salem dam, was 
nearly all corn, seldom wheat or rye. 
The mill ran all the year, and the people 
ate corn six days in the week and usual- 
ly on Sunday. Milk and mush, or milk 
with corn bread crumbled in it, was the 
baby food. For the grown-ups there 
were corn dodgers. Two quarts of corn 
meal were mixed with cold water, a 
finger of salt thrown in, and into a well- 
greased skillet the cook put three pones, 
giving each pone a pat so as to leave 
the print of her hand on the bread. The 
skillet lid was fastened tight, and a 
shovel of coals put on top. Then, with 
hot charcoal over and under the skillet, 
it was put into the fireplace. Sometimes, 
it was said, the cake came out “so hard 
that you could knock a Texas steer down 
with it or split a board 40 yards off.”— 
Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg. 


Contribution to Science 

We are considerably interested in the 
work being done by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology to thwart the insects that infest 
certain plants. The bureau is conduct- 
ing experiments on the theory that in- 
sects have a sense of smell that leads 
them to the various plant life they enjoy 
eating. That being the case, it might be 
possible to counterfeit the odors and lure 
the insects to food that would destroy 
them, or to repel them from places where 
they would work injury. Perhaps some 
day a flour mill can have a private room 
fitted up with odors so attractive that 
all of the bugs in the place will gather 
there, thus doing away entirely with the 
trouble and expense of fumigation. 

= 


A STATISTICALLY minded friend 
suggests that we publish the following 
figures, and we are interested in know- 
ing if any miller can discover error in 
them: 

Ten thousand wheat berries are 
required for the manufacture of one 
single pound of flour, and three mil- 
lions are little more than sufficient 
for one sack of flour,—3,000,000 po- 
tential wheat plants, amply enough 
to raise a full harvest on a four-acre 
field. When it is considered that 
with only one pound of seed wheat 
the progeny would in as compara- 
tively short a period as 10 years— 
under, of course, proficient cultiva- 
tion—be sufficient to supply the en- 
tire population of the United States 
with their requirements, it can be 
concluded that if it were not for the 
mills there would soon be so many 
wheat plants in the country that all 
chinch bugs would founder in a sea- 
son, thus eliminating one excuse for 
pushing up the wheat market every 
spring. 

* #*# 
High Pressure Stuff 

Recite to him . . . how, above all, by 
your blends you keep the flour importer 
at bay, since he, poor fellow, has flour 
made from only one wheat, and is there- 
fore no better off than the little girl who 
can only play the piano with one finger. 
—From an article in Milling (Liverpool). 


GR 











A man rushed into a_ tobacconist’s 
shop. 

“This cigar you sold me,” he said, “it’s 
—it’s simply frightful.” 

“Well, you needn’t complain,” said the 
tobacconist. “You’ve only got one. I’ve 
got thousands of the beastly things.”— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 

* - 
THE PART HE PLAYED 


The speaker was delivering a lecture 
on forestry. “I don’t suppose,” said he, 
“that a single person here has ever done 
anything to conserve our valuable tim- 
ber.” 

There was silence for a second and 
then a meek little man at the end of the 
hall arose and observed: 

“I once shot a woodpecker.”—Country 
Gentleman, 

* om 
THE REAL MRS. GRUNDY 
In Thrumpton on the river Trent 

As I was walking of a Sunday, 
I passed a rose-red tenement, 

The natal place of Mrs. Grundy, 

Who was, as you may not have heard, 
The dairymaid of George the Third. 


Her pattens and her pans were bright 
As buttercups, they say, 

She had no goblin dreams by night, 
And so she laughed by day, 

And in the dairy she would sing, 

A-making butter for the king. 


She made sweet syllabubs; she kept 
Her sleeves and apron nonpareil; 
The cowmen counted her adept 
In telling pasture by the pail; 
And in all weathers to a turn 
She knew the process of the churn. 


And many another dainty fine 
Was Mrs. Grundy’s care, 
As damson cheese and cowslip wine, 
And honey in the square, 
And milky curds in rush, to dress 
With parsley sprigs and watercress. 


Now, cheerful though the dairymaid, 
And gentle in her mind, 

With circumspection she surveyed 
The manners of mankind, 

And thought that gentlefolk should be 

As well-behaved as Mrs. G. 


And if the king was not polite, 

Or chamberlains forgot their places, 
Or if the ladies were too light, 

Or gallants didn’t wash their faces, 
They found their butter short of weight 
And morning milk delivered late; 


And, what was worse than anything, 
No cream upon the apple-tart, 

Which all the courtiers and the king 
Took very, very much to heart, 

And so they minded P’s and Q’s 

In view of Mrs. Grundy’s views. 


And thus it came about that when 
The king or the princesses, 
The ladies or the gentlemen, 
Were tempted to excesses, 
They put the idle thought away, 
With “What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 
—J. D. in Punch. 
* ” 

Sunday School Superintendent: “What 
gushed forth when Moses smote the rock 
in the wilderness?” 

Little Erie (who reads the papers): 
“Er—beer and light wines.”—Life. 

* * 


TOO MUCH SERVICE 

“An elderly man was having lunch in 
our grill,” said the hotel manager, “and 
as was customary, when his water glass 
showed evidence of use, a passing waiter 
or bus boy refilled it. After the fifth or 
sixth refilling the diner let out a roar. 

“Stop? he cried. ‘I’ve been trying 
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to get that water glass to the proper 
level ever since I came to this table. 
My doctor ordered me to take a pill in a 
third of a glass of water. Now I feel 
like an overloaded water wagon, and I 
still have the pill to take.’”"—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
* * 
PRIZE DUMBBELL 

“He always has struck me as being 
impracticable.” 

“He’s the kind of a nut who would 
think up a scheme to get elephants to 
exchange their trunks for the handier 
suitcase.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





—— 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 centa 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








Real Producers 
Wanted 


Large milling organization with ag- 
gressive sales policy and offering 
both high grade spring and hard 
winter wheat flour is increasing its 
sales force and has openings in 
Michigan, eastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. If you have covered 
any one of these territories and 
can show satisfactory record of past 
accomplishments, address 1046, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Only applicants giving complete de- 
tails first letter will be considered. 
Applications confidentially. 
Mill's salesmen aware of this adver- 
tisement. 


treated 


SALESMAN WANTED 


For the New England territory, a 
high grade man for car-lot bakers’ 
trade only; must know the territory, 
be able to furnish high class refer- 
ences, and for a man who will work 
we can promise a great opportunity. 
Salary, expenses and bonus arrange- 
ment. Must be thoroughly familiar 
with the New England trade, and a 
“go-getter."’ Address 1052, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
acquainted with the feed and flour trade 
in southern West Virginia and Virginia; 
salary, bonus and expenses; please give 
record and references in your first letter; 
all correspondence confidential. Address 
1045, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


WANTED — SALESMEN WITH CARS, 
calling regularly on flour mills, to take as 
side line on a commission basis one of 
the best propositions ever offered. Does 
not conflict with your work but fits in 
and pays you real money. Write “Sales 
Manager,” 1040, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AN OHIO MILL MAKING HARD WINTER 
wheat flour exclusively, very favorably 
located on four trunk lines, wants flour 
salesman acquainted with bakers and with 
Kansas fliour; territory involves Ohio, 
western New York, western Pennsylvania 
and western West Virginia; address in 
own handwriting, giving full particulars 
regarding experience, past connections, 
age, terms expected. Address “Ohio Mill,” 
care Northwestern Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 








(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 
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nea 
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SPRING 


salesman who is a real producer; 
dress 1054, care 


WANTED—FLOUR 
er specialty men to handle side line to 


excellent opportunity; outline your terri- 
tory; reference required. 


WITH ESTAB- 
wants a 
salary, 
us, expenses; give full details first let- 

replies considered confidential. Ad- 
Northwestern Miller, Min- 


WHEAT 
ed trade in 


MILL 
Pennsylvania 


polis. 
SALESMEN OR OTH- 


HAVE HAD OVER 20 YEARS’ 
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EXPERI- 
ence as flour salesman, branch office man- 
ager, etc; desirous of locating in West 
Virginia where could cover that state and 
part of Ohio or Pennsylvania; have a wide 
trade acquaintance; would like connection 
with miller of quality merchandise, either 
spring or southwestern flours or both; can 
furnish references and surety bond. Ad- 
dress 1049, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








e bakers if permitted; old reliable 
se, well established line of six items, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Address ‘“‘Spe- 
ty Salesman,” care Northwestern Mill- 
645 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, 











BROKERS WANTED 



















A 


fle 


A 
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live-wire 


de 


BROKERS WANTED 


n aggressive spring wheat mill 


cognized as a producer of quality 
yur at competitive prices wants 
brokers in Central States. 
ll letters considered strictly confi- 
North- 


ntial. Address 1053, care 


estern Miller, Minneapolis. 












SITUATIONS WANTED 

































Stat 


stea 


selli 
nect 
ern 


1050, 
apol 


AS N 
tive, 


lowi 


trad 


able 
best 


years of age; 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT — A 


A SALESMAN WITH 11 YEARS’ 


Pennsylvania; 
ences as to ability, honesty, etc. 


flour salesman, 
spring 
change; 


Miller, 


BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, 


ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1034, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS MILLER—HAS BEEN MILLING 10 
years in 


Hungary, 24 years in United 


Wanted 


By man well acquainted with cereal 


lines who has had 20 years’ ex- 


perience in selling and executive 


management the opportunity to 
consider purchase of a specialty or 


patent feed manufacturing business. 


Address X. Y. Z., care Northwest- 


ern Miller, 23-25 Beaver St., New 


York, N. Y. 








in all grain; 49 
good-natured; a 
Address 1039, 


és; wide experience 
married; 


dy position ~ wanted. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ably. Wire or 
Supply Co., 
City, Mo. 


FLOUR 
ng experience desires to make a con- 
ion with a northwestern or southwest- 
mill to cover central and western 
can furnish best of refer- 
Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
is. 


EW YORK STATE 
or branch manager 


REPRESENTA- 
by well-known 
now representative large 
wheat mill; wishes to make 
highest reference given; large fol- 
ng with both jobbing and baking 
e. Address 1044, care Northwestern 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS 


lifetime of practical experience hard and stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
soft wheat mills up to 6,000 bbls; guar- late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
antee improvement on plant and a high socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
quality product; excellent references. Ad- mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
dress 500, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- little service; these rolls are located in 
sas City, Mo. the Northwest and will be sold reason- 


Standard Mill 
Kansas 


write the 
501 Waldheim Bldg., 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Minneapolis. 


in hard and soft wheat flours; 
also bakeshop experience; 
to assist bakers with their problems; 
of recommendations from past em- 





Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 














FOR SALE 


GOOD SIZED MILL loca 


northern Indiana’s soft winter wheat belt. 
Address, if interested, CJX, care of North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ted in the heart of 



























Lv. Minneapolis - - - - - - - 8:00 P. M. 
Lv. St. Paul -----+----- 8:40 P.M. 
Ar. Milwaukee- - - - - - - - 5:50 A.M. 
Ar. Chicago --+----+-+- - 8:35 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago -----+-+-+-- 6:30 P. M. 
Lv. Milwaukee - - - - - - - - 9:00 P. M. 
Ar. St. Paul - - - ------ 7:00 A.M. 
Ar. Minneapolis - - - - - - - 7:35 A.M. 
Trains 
when they Ticket Offices: 
Saree yeas Sr Pes ihs at Minnesota 
Minneapolis—2nd Ave. S. at 6th St. 


























oy imple 


Digenified 


eJmpressive 
Your letterhead is an index 
to the character of your busi- 


ness. 


It has attention, where your 
other advertising may go un- 
noticed. 


There is no substitute 
for engraving 


The 
National Engraving (>. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 











F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 


420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 








LyLe W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 
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When does a mill 
become an abatable 
nuisance? 


Thus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


5.440 Une tebe b04:5.0 6 Ot 1927 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
PRORSS WOME WAG. occ cccccwcces copl 


of “The Miller 
L. H. Street. 


and the Law,” by A 
Price $5.00. 


..Charge to my account. 
..I enclose check. 
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The Agene Process installed at 
The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind. 


GENE does not increase the 
acidity of a flour. The life of 
the flour is not shortened. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 

INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Established 1774 UNIFORM by v Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


(Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 





: EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT @he Continental Milling Co. 


FLO U R Millers of 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 

























































































































\ills at Seaboard Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily Branps: Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 
‘. :  “QUAKEMILLS” PATAPSCO 
- Cable Address: QUAKEMILLS man Ba. Timore, Mp. 
Founded 1795 
a The Raymond-Hadley Company BRIDAIN Wor? 
Are High it 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS VEIL Pays to Buy 
The Best 
“7 In the market for Spring Wheat, 44 Whitehall Street, FLOUR 
> r Durum and Kansas First and Sec- 
L \ttention Bakers ond Clears. Please send Samples. NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Tri ° onge 
W rite for sample and Niagara Falls Milling 
price of our special Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
t Dstian F FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR CO.1nc 
usting Klour FLOUR MILLERS 
LOCKPORT.N_Y. THE BEST FLOUR 
= wakes BEST BREAD 
= Miner-Hillard Milling Co. The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
= WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
= MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. Bakers interested in 
= FLOUR MILLERS making Good Bread 
= » should get acquaint- 
a BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS OCHESTER, N. Y. ed with our Flour. 
= “B CORPORATION 7 THORNTON & CHESTER 
= Janner Mills BUFFALO, N. Y. boca 
= 1,000 Barrels Capacity be i _ 
= “Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service’’ George Urban M illing Com pany i ait ih 
* Everything the best of its kind 
= MK co Bs Mixed cars a specialty Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
= GLUTEN FLOUR, Pastry . . Shor 
= Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard — King Victor Parent 
= requirements of _ — oe Agriculture Short Spring Patent 
= anufactu’ y 
= The Farwell & Rhines Co. i i i i 
= Sees eee aK New Jersey Flour Mills DUNLOP MILLS Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
4 ; Garou. B. é. RICHMOND, VA. 
= oe pc ee Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 
= a only ten miles m 
= Spring Wheat Bakers'Patent ShortFemly Patent vow Terk Correspondence Solicited SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
= The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. PASTRY FLOUR 
= CUMBERLAND, MD. Made Just the Best We Know How 
= ee ia mene Flour Mill Appraisers JJs.itityot Coats & Burchard Co. THE BIRKEIT MILLS 
Winter Wheat Patent Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. PENN YAN, N. Y. 



























Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 
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THE FRASER COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 








“Old Bguire” Says: 


“Some millers claim to know some 
short-cuts, but I know of no way 
to produce good flour save with 
good wheat and the very best mill- 
ing you can do.” 





JOHN H. MOORE, Presipent,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Ove MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


CUY9 ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Cy, 
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MADE IN KANSAS INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 
“HAVASAK” **K-Y”’ Short Patent *‘‘BONITA”’ Standard Patent For the Family Trade 
Turkey Wheat Flour Some good territory open to real salesmen ALGOMA foxes 
Security Four Mitts Co. THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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GWichita,, Kansas 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 


Wueat SToraGe CAPACITY 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 















Featuring—— . 


Strong, high-grade Kansas wheat 
Excellent milling, with high standards 
Fair and enthusiastic co-operation with buyers 










Ah 










SASSER ETA! 


“Kansas &xpansion vs 










Eastern Representatives 


W. W. Swirt, A. M. SEIBERT, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. GaRst, 

Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. ScaNLAND, 

407 Merchants Exchange Blidg., Bluefield, W. Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. H.C. HAGERMAN, 

Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 
H. W. DIBBLE, 

Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 


BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C, B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga, 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


‘Thoro- Bread’ catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 
The Perfect Flour MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 








-_ especially suited to their requirements, 
na MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
A practical, sound and Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 
worthy brand that at- MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
° please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
tracts the higher grade rolls and cakes, 
trade wherever it is of- MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 
fered. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


ae Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 
Arnold M illing Co. Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 


, Branch Office: 513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRAS 
STERLING, KANSAS Sit Caswell Biook, Milwenkes, wis, 11% Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 














ROM this 
year's strong, 
loaf-producing: 
Kansas wheat. 










Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


‘ROBIN'S BEST 


It is not the price paid for flour but 
the volume and permanency of the 
trade established that makes profit 
for the distributor. 


ROBIN’S BEST is ahways a leader. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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} » “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 


bl 


$44??? $$ 6 6 





Many commendations and few complaints 
are received by us on our flour. This esteem 
in the trade comes from users and distrib- 
utors who have seen for themselves what 
KANSAS DIAMOND will do. It is a 


valuable asset to us, and to our customers. 


» 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


4 } 750000 BUSHELS $e 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY 
300 BARRELS CORN GOODS CAPACITY 
NX 20 COUNTRY ELEVATORS 7 
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™ Gacege 4 sara Be ag ~  eieaeeune of Quality Flour since > 1877 
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SINCE PEOPLE LIVED IN SOD HOUSES 
and the buffalo ranged the prairies out here in 
Kansas “HUNTER’S CREAM” has been a 
leader in quality reputation. 

After more than half a century it is, if possible, 
better than ever. 
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NSOLDATED FLOUR MILLS CO, 


a 


3,500 Barrels Daily 


ANSAS PEST” 





Four Fine Mills in Kansas 


Ability to select wheat as it comes 
from the field, unexcelled milling 
equipment and a determination not 
to be beaten in quality of product. 


That is what 
we offer 
you 


tS 3 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 












“CARTHAGE QUEEN”’ 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 





“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 











“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 


the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“Mhite Crest 


~— Sbelerfec Hour 


The modern trend toward quality mer- 
chandise can best be taken advantage 


of by featuring WHITE CREST flour. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 






































WINNER 


A Winner for Bakers 


WILLIAMSON’S 
BEST 


An Extra Short Patent 


Either one of them means 
relief from bread troubles. 


The Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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In every market it enters, H 
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; ‘American Ace 
sets the standard of flour ; 
Quality. " 
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GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO, 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Today we offer 


i HE NAME OF CAIN has stood for quality, dependability and service 


through three generations of milling 












DOLLARS 


HIGHEST PATENT 
FLOUR 


CI) EVERY BAG GUARANTEED (iD) 


THE AETNA MILLS 


orrice: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


“ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 


THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


Open for connection in some markets LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 














1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 














NEBRASKA'S Finest Mit 


“DAVID HARUM” 


FLOUR 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Antienr, Kansas 








500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 











THERE IS NOTHING SO SURE AS 


“Want-Mor” 


Quality 
Service 


Location 
Capacity 


RODNEY MILLING Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











She Interior Flour Mills Co. 


Succeeding Tue Kaw Firovurn Mitts Corporation 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


We invite the continued confidence 
of old friends... . s o6 cts We are 


setting out now to make new ones. 





New Brand Announcements Soon. 


Offices : 304 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
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BOSS PATENT 





| THE COMBINATION 

of fifty years of milling record and a 
fine new mill where wheat from the 
whole Southwest is available insures 

the quality standards of this flour. 

- LUKENS MILLING CO 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 
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FLOUR 


The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 









When quality 

calls —— When 

satisfaction is 

needed — For 

real goodness, 
try 


“Utility” | fF 


Millers of Quality Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 

For the Family 
*“EXCELSIOR” 

For the Baker and Family 
"“GABEL’S BEST” 

Special Bakers’ Patent 





WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 











Milled from Best Quality *~ mse PHERSON, KANGAS ° 
Kansas Wheat Onl eights oe s a : 
‘ SS it TS Te PG SE 

















AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill, 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
00 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 














1,500 Barrels Daily 





AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


EPHYR FLOUR 
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CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

‘It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


2,500 Bbla Capacity —500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA OITY, U. 8. A. 








SLOGAN sirens ana 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 











JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 
TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNOTION CITY, KANSAS 
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for 


1,000 Barrels 
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A flour of high loaf yield 


satisfactory 
day-out service. 


s EL RENO MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


EL RENO, OKLA. 
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ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 

Flour Capacity. grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 


heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 


Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 











HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 




















elvet 


—is made from the best wheat 
in the world, which comes 
in endless train from the 
country directly surround- 
ing our mill. 
course is always to maintain 
a high quality. 


Our easiest 


TheW alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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a Fiour Tuat Brooms in Your Oven 
BS) 





FLOUR 


Makes a quality loaf that brings 
the baker better business. The 
pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
well be likened to the delicate 
perfume of a rose. 


American Beauty flour is noted 


Fay 
a 
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ibs for its strength as well as its 12} 
13 flavor—it’s a winner. iS 
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A flour that yields high in loaf volume, 
and that can be worked efficiently in 
almost any baking requirement. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, 
Better Bread with Less Effort." 


Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Made in Kansas 





SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


». MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 





“SUMNER” 





“WELLINGTON’S BEst” 





Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. 


“ AMERICAN GENTLEMAN” 


“AMERICAN Lapy” 
High quality flours from America’s Finest Wheat 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 



























BETTER “r BAKERS 


Every customer must 
be pleased with this 
flour. 

Jobbers will find it 


ideal for building up 


trade. 


WILLIS NORTON & CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 


Rosedale Milling Co. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 











Blackburn’s Best — Elko— 

Golden Glory {rer fyars of pre 
High Class connections solicited, 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 











“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas ‘' Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 




















J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 








J.J. VANIER, Manager 





An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


“WESTERN STAR”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO 


KANSAS CITY.MQ 




















1,250,000 
BUSHELS 








2000 
BARRELS 
DAILY 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 


9? 


*‘American Eagle 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 


ee “19 Vi fi 
Old Trail from western 
ansas wheat. 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 








“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 

















KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 
Hays City Flour Mills —— 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








#; LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMING #6 





Women insist their bread 
be the same each day 


This high protein flour is tested 
at the mill—to make 
your baking uniform 


HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold that trade is to keep your 
bread uniform day in and day out, 


That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill — by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 
in the same good way for you. 


And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 
grown anywhere. 


It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 
mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 
Falls, Montana. 


REX |t%|FLOUR 


© R. M. Co. NS wenn | Tested at the mill— 
{ nota snsune 62-7 for uniform baking 
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CASCADE 






‘ . MILLERS OF 
HIGH GRAD 
AND SHIPPERS Of GRAIN 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Grain Storage Capacity, 
600,000 Bushels 


Aveust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 

W.C. Borke, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


: —, 





£ HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


Cascabe, Montana 


HE strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin soil 

of Montana, two splendidly equipped mills—not 
the largest but large enough to include the latest in 
milling facilities—and the result is “CASCADE,” 
the flour of quality. Bakers say it is a challenge to 
the milling world—making bread of superior texture 
—finer flavor—more loaves to the barrel. Send for 
baking sample. 


Mills at Cascade, Mont. 
Manhattan, Mont. 
Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 


HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 














Gtascow F.Lour Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 





Mipa’s TrAaDE Mark & 
PATENT BUREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 





chieve ges 
Spotless [Interiors 


with DK REOSRAYS 
“ LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 
An Interior White Paint 
THE ARCO COMPANY =- - CLEVELAND, OHIO 











DENIO-BARR MILLING & GRAIN COMPANY 
Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Country Elevators in Montana 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MONTANA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKERS 





Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 


Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 








POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 











MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 







Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 
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Mill at Vallejo, California 


Over 18 Western States 


stretches our system for buying wheat, mill- 
ing and shipping flour. 


Direct water shipments from our tidewater 
mills to all domestic and foreign markets. 
Rail shipments east from our Washington 
and Utah mills. 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


‘able Address: '“SPERRY”’ 
lills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


LOS ANGELES 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Ogden 

San Diego . . 
Colton General Offices: 
Sacramento 











Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 











CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 











Northern Flour Mills Company .! 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: *““NORFLOUR,” Portland 


| Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 














ra) 
( 


Japacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


able Address: ‘‘Preston.’’ All Codes WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


& We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 

in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 

spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 
Cable Address: “EFEMCO,” all codes. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY SEATTLE, U.S.A. 









































COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 





PARR TERMINAL CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 











ant Fancy Pastry 





Flours 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 








Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 


COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mitters or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anD Pastry Fiovurs 


WILBUR, WASHINGTON 











ls alll 
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The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








SAN FRANC1SCO, 
caL. 











a 


CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:""CENTENNIAL” 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 
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Riverside Code incued in twp ON = Per Copy $12.50 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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FE. C. ANDREWS, Presivent 


REX 


Kansas Hard Wheat Patent 


3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity 





United States. 
rable baking qualities, Rex and Star continue steadily 
increasing in popularity and preference in all foreign 
markets. We invite inquiries from any of our old friends. 


LUDWIG HESSE, Secrerary-Treasvrer 


STAR 


Soft Wheat Patent 


For nearly half a century Rex and Star have been house- 
hold words throughout the four corners of the world. 


All our connections abroad have sold Rex and Star more 
freely this year due to the most magnificent crop of both 
hard and soft wheat that has ever been grown in the 


Because of their uniform and incompa- 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


Cable Address: HALLMILL 



























World’s 
Finest 


Flour 


} 


Made by Millers of 


WHITE STAR 


Established 1855 


Phe The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


" Gingham Girt SPARKS MILLING CO., trae aAtre, wo. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 


Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 











AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvIsTOCK”’ ILLINOIS 














The Baker's Flour Dependable Since 1840 










Plant Flour Mills Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 











ANNAN-BURG 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





EsTaBLIsSHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL F'LOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO, 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 

Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 














L)* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = |) 
gM WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. ST. LOUIS 












Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


MISSOURI 





making pastry flour. 

















© a 
We represent mills in the St. Louis market. Saxony Mills 
At present we are open for the account of a 
Semolina mill, and a Wash . 
ington or Oregon mill PACTFIC GeveenenGenae 


Established 1849 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 








Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 


Live brokers wanted to sell 
“Romrgo” Amber durum 
blend to macaroni trade. 


7020 So. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. rovrs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 
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GILSTER’S BEST. 


The Finest Quality of Soft 
Wheat Flour Manufactured 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 


Main Office: Cuester, ILumors STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 





ESTABLISHED 1839 


H.C. COLE MILLING CO. 


CHESTER, ILL. 


INCORPORATED 1888 









The uniformly high quality of the plain and self-rising soft winter 
wheat flours milled by this company is outstanding in the industry. 


CAPACITY 1,350 BARRELS DAILY 








Scott County Milling Co.,.Sikeston, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











Hezel Milling Company HUEGELY MILLING CO. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 
' Manufacturers of hard and soft . 
Wheat Flour Correspondence 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 








WORCESTER SALT 
Standard of Quality for Fifty years 
IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 


Kirabiion 














Something new is coming —something 
different—but just as wonderful as was 
the Carter Disc Separator. 




















FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 
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‘Dependable W heat Cflours 


We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 


‘Dependable Rye Cflours 


Dappy Do.war.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER and It’s Cheapest Manwna.... Mepium .... PuRE Dark 


Ws our 





in the &nd 


Rye MEAl1 








Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. 8S. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FatrYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 





H. H. CorMAN, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. 


DECATUR MILLING CO. iversi Five Letter 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS Riverside Code rreecaae 
MANUFACTURERS OF Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Discount for Quantities 


NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 





For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. 


Millers of Quality Flours 


O’FALLON, ILL. 
O'Fallon, Il. Collinsville, Il. 








Hanover Star Milling Co. HIGH GRADE 
GERMANTOWN, ILL, PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING 


Sort WuHeEat F.Lour 


Kwouvensero Miuuirne Co. 
Established 1876 Quincy, Illinois 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

















AIC njeemereeorece 


the most ou ol your 
Sones* gnace Hendy +: + 


Expert Design, Typography and 


“© More Copy Service gets the most out 
of publication space. This ser- 
iu vice is available to N. W. Miller 


Advertisers at a nominal cost. 


Bureaus ¢ of Enaraving, Inc. 










Complete Advertising Service 


Artists « Bngravers - Printers 


500 South Fourth St. 
Minneapolis 
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HEN you choose one of these flours, it is almost like taking 

out an insurance policy to insure success in the baking field 
for which that flour is intended. It’s a mighty good policy to 
use flours like these. 


Rexota—Hard Winter Wheat—for bread 

Early Riser—Hard Spring Wheat—for bread 

Kismet Super-Patent — Soft Winter Wheat—for cake 
Kismet —Soft Winter Wheat—for crackers 
Competition—Hard Spring Wheat for bread 

Good Catch—Hard Winter Wheat —for bread 


Each of these flours is distinctly superior in its field—pre-eminent 
for purity, quality and uniformity. 


Write us for futher information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Klevator capacity,7,000 bushels Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily 
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Your Interests Safeguarded 


WHEN YOU BUY 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

Hard Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Plain or Self-Rising 


FROM 


Acme-Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


100 Ye 
EDD Progiescte Milling OD 


“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 































J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 








BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 


Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 
(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike— are our steadfast friends. 

















17-0 C— Ge 28 61 OR OB -S 


FAMOUS FOR IT'S HIGH 1 OF. Ss ©) Gs om & 


| ee PHOENIX FLOUR MILL 
| M AKI and 244. ai. faded Lournlors ss D 











The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 














EVANS MILLING CO. “Waits Gorn PRopvoTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 


























OUR MODERN NEW MILL 


insures uniform quality of both our 


Hard Wheat and Soft Wheat Flours 


Self-Rising Flour MAYFLOWER MILLS 


a Specialty FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Fe 
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ia & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLEES OF 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON,OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 





High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








nay eo Pau, Paut & Moore 
o 


Trademarks ; and 
Count — 
wel Experts Eetabi — 7 PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 
Century Complete Files Registered Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


ooo F St. N. W Wasniveoron, D.C. 











STORAGE 
4 TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
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Farco Miiit Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Cavalier, N. D. 











“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 


“Perfection” 


“White Jacket” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 


Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces, For real bak- 

ing results, use our strong Nortu Daxora Pune 
Srainc Wurat Fiovns. 





THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


dO y_° | ” 
xxact Weight 
N . 
Scales 
Eighty per cent of millers tin 
this country use them because 
their simplified accuracy qual- 
ifles any class of labor to get 


the last possible package from 
bulk weight In fast weighing 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 








Per Copy, $12.50. 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Discount for quantities Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











Here to stay 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Dakota Maid anda 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


and 
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REPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS A 








CORRESPONDENTS OF 





Ames-Barnes Co., New York 

Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 


Barnes-Ames Company 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 














MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


CC ARGH I, - bendiecs of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Migh-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 














EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 





SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 











raoaowe 


New Kansas Wheat 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 














The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operated in Connection With 


Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 








Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 








Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
602-4 Corn Exc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 


Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 











sprinc—MILLING WHEAT —winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content ywiweapouis 
Commission DULUTH 
Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 








Southwest 


W heat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - 


KANSAS CITY 


1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 














Fi 


|] 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


- AMERICA’S CHINEST ‘TERMINAL &LEVATOR 


; 





There Is No Use Trying to 
Guess the 
Market 


UST keep your flour orders covered 
wheat. 
of fine, strong milling wheat from the So 


in real 


And, to be extra safe, a moderate surplus 


uthwest, 


hedged here or elsewhere, is worth considering. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








MILL FEED GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 
Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters 
C. L. FONTAINE, JR., PREs. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Importers 

















) & 
KANSAS pirece from Konsas oe SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
** MARSHALL HALL 
WHEAT  joHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION COMMISSION CO. i 
oe GRAIN CO. &y, Me Merchants Exchange = Soft Winter Wheat 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS ™,, Leuk, Mo. © ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Picker & Beardsley Com.Co. 
Specializing in 
2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 
125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





SIMONDS'SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN W 








Cc 








mKANSAS 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 








CHARLES W LONSDALE, Presipent 
FRED C. VINCENT, Vice-PRESIDENT 
E.F. EMMONS, Manacer Mit 
FE. J.CUNNINGHAM 


cee “it DEPT.,NEW YORK 


UNG Dept 


CITY MISSOURBJI: 
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A WHEAT SUPPLY 


of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 


company. 


We have 


the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Futures Orders 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Winnipeg, Liverpool and 
United States Markets 


MILWAUKEE 


Consignments 
Solicited 


MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 








Superlatively 


Fine Milling 


Wheat 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 
require especial quality 
selections. 


Moore-SeaverGrainCo. 


1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 


Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers ,,... niet 


Future Orders Solicited YOu" wheat 
requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Keep Your Stockings Clean! 
The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 
Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
nalts the time without dismantling. 

Write for further information 
B.F.STURTEVANT C COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS, 














Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 

fie a Write fo 5 and 
MEMES Advertiser’ 8 Menutacterting 


1PoN, WIS 
— Largest in the World 





- 








Riverside Code 


Per Copy, $12.50 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue Nortuwestern Miiier, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 








Sn 
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TRAGE MARK REG UU. SOPAT 


Reymend | 
bee 


Bags 


OF 4 E 


YOUR BRAND 
NAME 


printed in striking colors 
on clean, sturdy 


Raymond Rope 


4Middletown, °F 
y 4 L 


4) 


EQS SSSA S|_ Ss , 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Paper Bags 
will sell your product 
quicker. 


SALES, ge ICES y) 
Minn polis Yy 
Kansas City ty 
Bostop 


, 
, 








THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1893 
Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses 
Prompt and Accurate Returns 
CHICAGO 


31 North State Street 








1931 University @ 
Avenue ST. PAUL 








)—— ¢ ___—__—— ] 


= ‘oviginal } 
kh 
Defi ng 
1 1g! fig the : 
Milling Trade’ 


Fieemau IATUTALAG 
| 209: M- So 5th §¢. ltinneapolis 







































FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—MorTors 


Diese. ENGINES 
PuMPSs 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








= 








The Purity and High Strength in 


H. T. PHOSPHATE 
is Always Uniform 
Made with Federal Electric Acid by 
The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis 
AFFILIATED WITH 
Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. 














Febr 
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E. B. SavaGe, President 


sales for dealers. 


General Offices: Corn Exchange 


H. WEHuMANN Vice President 


H. T. Heyprice, Secretary and Sales Manager 


International Special Dairy Feed 
International Climax Cattle Feed 
International Poultry Mashes 
International Poultry & Chick Feed 
International Sugared Hog Feed 


are quick sellers, give satisfaction, make 
permanent customers and bring increased 


Let the International 


Sugar Feeds boost your business. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








ALL GRADES OF 


MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








When in the 
market for 





MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 














S af 
ceremeasma "a 
wage 88 NOT won Tan iar } 
eri ase 





F. M. RosEkRans, Mgr. 





MILLFEEDS ™ fz 


THE BERTLEY CO. 


327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 


CHICAGO 





Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








110 So. Dearborn St. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


FRESH PRODUCT 
a at , ROM 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 


327 South La Salle Street 











E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 

given to 
the bakery trade 
CHICAGO 


332 So. La Salle St. 








THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 

“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 

“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 

National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 








QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 











ELLYAaurt. 


AMERICAN FoRE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. 


CHICAGO 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Dnion Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





Flours—Wheat—R ye—Corn 
Semolinas 
CURRY-LINIHAN CO. 


BROKERS 


189 W. Madison St. CHICAGO 











Always in the market. 


All grades of 
FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. 


Established for 40 Years 


CHICAGO 





Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








FLOUR BROKER 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Il. 








dbdbbcebit ttt tttttttttt ttl bbblbbAtttLITITTITTITITITiiTiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 














Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETERSEN Bros. 


Send Samples 


112 W. Adams Street 


& Co. 


Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 


Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

















a 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO., FLOUR BROKERS 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 





JILILILI IIL ILI ITT iiiriririiririiiy 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 








NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SALLLILILILILILILTi Titi iii iii iiiiriy 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 








fr Reynier Van Evera 


Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


| 





Geers 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 
Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New YorkK,N. Y. 





Pee 











PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomEstic KFTOUR 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


EXPORT 


NEW YORK 








JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


EK. 8TJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Produce Exchange, New York City 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 
117 Commerce St, BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


803 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








-~ FLOUR BROKER’ | 





American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: "“AmMFLoURCO” 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 





gree LISTS 
ind Price FLOUR 


and Price 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





GrorcEW. VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 








| 


5 





. 


4t 














AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 


WILLIAM ROGERS 


y 
FLOUR 
Send Samples and Quotations 
212 KE. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








A RELIABLE 
Z MEDIUM 





“ SIMPSON 


Roose EXCHANGE CABLES 
New YORK OMAND,N.Y | 











COWING & ROBERTS 
Flour Wire 


a specialty 


Established 
1887 


Correspondence and 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S and 


_ { KANSA 
WANTED A-l) RYE ACCOUNT 
For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 








HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


812 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAN)) 








Exceptional Facilities 


W. P, Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export a 





EpGar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 
Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 
FLOUR ann CEREALS 


Prerer J. EpwARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 














M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerc« 
20-21 O. of O. Building 











The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-03 Wall Street NEW YORK 











Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















ee 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
ansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
Bourralo. N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 


We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


JouN E. Koerner & Co. 
DOMESTIC 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.8. A. 


EXPORT 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We handle We are also distributors of Dried 
“Every Good Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Feed.”’ Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 











FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Purtapevrnia, Pa. 


cc - 








Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FLOUR and 
FEED 


131 State STREET 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 


this market. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 














A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
Wl Te MILLERS’ AGENTS 

fy 2036 Virginia Park 
a DETROIT, MICH. 


a —s 









J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre 
ciate specialized broker- 


FLOURS 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


201 Postal Building 











We are buyers of all grades. 





Send samples. Quote prices. 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, ete. 


Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
BPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO, 




















F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


BOSTON 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FJTLOUR pomestic 


667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 508B Grain & Flour Exchange 





J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bidg.§ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 











Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR~BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Sakery Trade 
Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND K LO U R 


Always in the market ALL KINDS 


for Second Clear Flour 
Send Samples and Quote Prices Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 








The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 








Fumigate ( 
Regularly With | 





To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Supply Company 
INCORPORATED ) 
v.| 


tl i i i 


511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. 

















Fatablished 1991 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


W. G. PHILuirs 
Ropgert M, PEEK Epwakp M. Peek 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROOK, ARK, 











Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 








| NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


| We want Standard Middlings, Flour 


Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
2104 Plymouth Building 


FOR MILL FUMIGATION 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 


(Liquid HCN) 


Applied from outside of buildings by Niehorster methods. 
Immediate positive action, destroying all insect life in egg, 
larva (worm), pupa and adult stages, also rats and mice. 


Not affected by climatic conditions. Not dependent on 
chemical reaction for release of the gas. 


Most Advisable to Arrange for 1927 Fumigation Dates Now 


Fumigators Engineering Company 


INCORPORATED 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
616 Board of Trade 








Cyano Gas—For Destruction of Weevil in Wheat 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘Fiaxy,”’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgeacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
“ IMPORTERS 
73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C.2 


Cable Address: ''PayTinE,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘FrasTanco,’’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR *° 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Eciarr,’’ London 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiour for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


| M. STANNARD 
} 
} 
| Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LynpsELL,"’ London 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


F. T. COoLLIns 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘“T'HANEHOOD,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosMAcK,”’ Glasgow 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiToomM” “TooMITOOM”’ 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““GyrosE”’ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 


Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 


Cable Address: ““BrREADROOT,”’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘ALKERS,’’ London 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Miwn., U.S. A. 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 
LIVERPOOL 





Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AxE 
LO ‘ e 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ““MEpILL,”’ London 











JOSEPH WILES & SON 
LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘Mrpp.in@s,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘“TrRoNTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Buttirant,’”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CoO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ''ByRNE,” Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.,. ABERDEEN 


Cables: *‘PuiiiP,’’ Dundee 





WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““FREDKOS,"” Belfast 





DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WINTER,”’ London 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 











SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘PotiocK,” Belfast 
“PruusBuRY,” Dublin 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““RUNCIE” 





ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. LAw 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
98 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ‘“E@Mont”’ 





ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
inn., U. 8. A. 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK. STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristou, SovurHampTon, Huu, BetFrast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘“HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘““DELicutT,’’ Glasgow 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 





OSIECK & COMPANY 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIK | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrpium,’’ Utrecht 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B OC 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: **TassIANo” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Cable Address: Singel 72, 


“NIEVAK’ AMSTERDAM 


Cables: ‘'WALDTEFKE”’ 


| 

HELSINGFORS | 

WALD. TEFKE #E4SINGFoRS | 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 

Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 
We bring you in touch with al! first class 


buyers in Finland 
Cables: “FINNISHTRADE”’ 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrnn., U.S. A. 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘“ERNSTWENDT”’ 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 
Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘“WirsuRG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘“WiTBURG" 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘“CARMIBOEK" 





Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: '"MATLUCH" 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 


FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 





ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E, W. BOUWMAN 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

ROTTERDAM 

Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMaN,"’ Rotterdam 


Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 


ESTABLISHED 1833 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ““Locomortion,"’ Rotterdam 


ROTTERDAM 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Legué,"’ Rotterdam HELSINGFORS 
N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij L. DUNBAR 


Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 


Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,’’ Hongkong 


Successor to W. Dunbar 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bisarip,”’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: '‘SIRENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘“‘VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.'S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
gency, Rotterdam 





A 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA”’ 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
editerranean Ports 


Cable Address: ““Serraty,’’ Gibraltar 





Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: INTEREST," Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 
OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “‘OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited 


JQ@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 
| Cable Address: ‘"Kornmop” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 


Established 1899 


| | 
‘BALTIC COMPANY | 
| NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
| 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


| OSLO, NORWAY 


Head Office: + 3 o 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mos.” 
| 


COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address 
“GLADIATOR” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ''FLORMEL” 


CHR. ANGELL 


Established 1876 | : : 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CaRL ANGELL | FLOUR 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established1871 OSLO 


References: OSLO, NORWAY 
The National City Bank of New York, New York | - 
| 


Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


NILS G. NIELSEN 


COMMISSION AGENT } 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Excellent Sales Organization 


OSLO | 


First class references 
Cable Address: ‘“Copgx" 
. 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 











| 
| 


| 
| 





Established 1858 

HAMBURG 244 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 








RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 4 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “Rimpav” 





GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central Europeun Countries 
Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 

“MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: ‘“STEEGMEHL,’’ Hamburg 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


| “ ” , 
| Cable Address: PROFITABLE,” Berlin 
| 
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ROBYNS FRERES 
(Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co.) 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 


References: Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 


Cable Address: “TorsiG, OsLo” 


17 rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 


Cables: 
‘SYNBOR” 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


| 
| ALFRED RABL 
| MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


BERGEN, NORWAY Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


Cable Address: “Bautica” 























Big—two ways 


In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 








Affiliated with 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Combined Resources 
$105,000,000 


UU 






There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
, never been successfully attacked on 
y the high grade of the product it 
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e sells. The world over, S. George @ 
g Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- i 

sota, New York, Pennsylvania, it 










bi North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and (¢% 
i Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of ‘# 
years but for the quality of its  ° 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 
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Ocean freight 


service — 





102 Ships 


More Than a 
Million Tons 





55 Years’ 
Experience 
World-wide 

in Scope 

Frequent , 

Sailings 

Meeting 


Individual 
Needs 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 
of freighters—102 ships that 
total over a million tons. 


Skillful management that has 
resulted from 55 years of 
freight handling assures the 
prompt forwarding of your 
shipments. 


The high standard of our 
freight service and the rating 
of our ships secure the lowest 
insurance rates when you 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


“ ew York New Orleans London Antwerp 

oston Galveston ; 

Philadelphia Houston and Liverpool Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec 


Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 


A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President 
1 Broadway, New York 

T. O. MARTIN, N. W. F. T.M. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. J. McCONNELL, S.W.F.T.M. 


1100 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND LINE 
AMERICAN LINE 








WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











120 Market Street. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 


pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 














NEW YORK to CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
26 Broadway, NEW YORK 117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


ROYAL MAIL 


SERVICE BY FAMOUS “OQ” PASSENGER STEAMERS 




















SCANDINAVIAN” AMERICAN LIN E 


356 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


ee freight and particulars apply : : : 
t New York, to Funch, Haye & Co., Inc, Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
At e ia. tod. & Co., 928 
Jo sy = + hl aeaeaaagen more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., : 
Keyser Building. and Baltic Ports 
At Boston, to A. Lombard's Sons, . : , oa 
At New Orleans, ‘te o American Baltic Charte ring Special attention given to prompt 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans rs. Bldg. forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
At Chicago, M. z Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St dinavian Ports. 











BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 


and Exporters 
Are you using “BARR SERVICE’? 








LEADING: INSURANCE COMPANIES | 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








TW. B. BMA AMS, 0.06ccscccsesvescesscoeseses $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........ccccccccceee 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 
T » y 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHU BB & S¢( YN 
Insurance on Flour United States Managers 
Policies of this Company are 5 and 7 South William St., New York 
held by all leading millers . ” Ps 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 














F. H. PRICE & CO. 


23-25 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


Millers visiting New York are invited to call and use 


the Facilities of our office. 











CHARLES W. SExTON COMPANY Mitt Mutua. SERVICE 


Insurance—since 1884 


For Policy Holders 


Mutvat Frre Prevention Bureau 


MINNEAPOLIS 230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-45 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 


MECHANIC 
Henny Haus, Superintendent 





Kansas City, Mo. 


AL DEPARTMENT 


50 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


1001 Lamsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Mo. 


H. J. Parramer, President and 
‘Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 


Rosext EF. Sreutine, Editor 


Joun P. 





Cable Address: 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
Rosert E. Sreaumc, Chairman of the 


Tuomas A. Guirrm, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey,C. F. G. Rarxes, Warten Quackensusu 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Cananour K. Micnenen, Managing Editor 
Broprnick, Asst. News Editor 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
L. C. Wivren, Cashier 


Rosenrt T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 


A. F. G. Ratxes, News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 


Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 
Entered at the Post Offic 2 at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adama, C. V., Lancaster, 
Advertiser's Manufacturing 
Wis. eee 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kaneas........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio....... ° 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. . 
American Bakers Machinery. "Co., 
Louls, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
OMIe, Wis. cccccccccccvescscvescccees 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. 
American wieur Corporation, New York, 
BE. De ccccccSecgcccccccccvcccscccecce 
American Maia Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norwa@y.......-+++6+ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
LOWle, MO. .ccccccscccescccsssseveses 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohio.........+-+6+ 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y.....+-+6065 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
AMPK. coccccccccccccccccecccvcceccccee 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago.......+.+++. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirwus, 
GTEOCE cecssscsesceserseseveseesseses 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas...........+-. 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill........ 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
Now York, N. Yicccceccerescceccesece 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 


Co., 





Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co., Minneapolis. . 

Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 


Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
LOWls, OCC, ccccccccccccccvescccsescces 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louls, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Iil.. 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. ov5e 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North Bast, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind...... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co. ., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart's, N. V., Handelmaatschapp!l)j, 
Rotterdam, Holiand eevee 
Bouwman, HB, & W., Rotterdam, holland 
Bowersock Mille & Power Co., Law- 
FONCO, HMANGAS ..cccccsscccccssscscece 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark... ° 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Hngraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y¥..... 
Bushnell-Dahiquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, Bngland...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 
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Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis.............. 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kanease .....cceccccccccecseeee 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Bootland .nccccccccccccvcccecssssccccss 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
Pemte, Wimmiped occcccccccccccccceccs 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
| | CPPPrerrrrerreeerrerrerrerrirriiir 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn........--eeeeeeeees 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohlo.. 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill........+-+4. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louls, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich....... 
Cherry, 8. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y.......++. 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y...... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York...... ° 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbla River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 612, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Ma.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland .......eeeeeeeeee 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, ing. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... ee6 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis...... ° 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo....... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linithan Co,, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


eeeee eeeeee 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ....eeees occcvecccccces eeeee 


Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y...... 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... . 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 
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De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming ......... 
Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis. . ee 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. 8. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Peignn: 
MiGh. coccccccccccccccccccccceseseece 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill........... 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
MIM. cccccccccccccccscscccceseseseces 
Dunbar, L., Hongkong, China........... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............ 
E 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
PPTUTTTITITIT TTT Cover 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. ccccccccccccccccccccsccoses 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Edwards, 8S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J.. New York, N. Y.... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
OMIM. ccccccccccccccevesccvesccccceee 
Empire Flour Mills, Lta., St. Thomas, 
OME. cccccccccccccsccccveccsscccececs 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Bnid, Okla........... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. .ccccsece coos 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis ceccccccccere 
Ervin, H, C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn....... 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louls, Mo. ..eeseeeeee 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olls eoece 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, ‘Mo. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D...... 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. yy. 
Feast, C. B., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, ‘Eng. 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland .......... ° 
Fisher & Faligatter, ‘Waupaca, "Wis... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


eeeeee eeeeee 


eee ee ee ee ee eee ee) seer 


Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y¥.. ..... 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ........ss+eee08. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis...........+. 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & heniies Co., Minne- 
APOE .cccccccccccsccccvesees eonecece 
Fuller, Walter E., Flour Co., Boston, 


Mass. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 
Fumigators Engineering Co., 
neapolis .....+.. 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 


NN. Ye cocccccccccccccccscscsccccveces 


eeeeee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England... 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ........ eoeccecece 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md... 
George, 8., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va.... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill...... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis.... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal.. cece 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, “Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goetzmann-Ayleworth Grain Co., Min- 
MORMON 2. cccccccccscccccccccccscees 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb.. we 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis......... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind........ 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich........... 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., 8t 
Cloud, Minn. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
PIO, TOBAS .cccccccccccecce 
Green & Gowlett, London, England Sones 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam..... 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill........... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio..... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago. . 
Haffenberg, James, New York.. 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway.... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Blevator Co., New- 
COM, HAMGAS cocccccccccccccccccccces: 
Ham, Frank B., & Co... Lta., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sona, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, il. 
Hardesty Milling Co., ‘Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng......... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills.. 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., Bast St. Louis, Ill.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIl.. 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn........ 
Holland-America Line, New York, Ch!- 
cago and San Francisco....... eee 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City. ee 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis .........+.. 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.. 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill..... eece 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louls, Mo, ...sseeees 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, “Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind........- 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 

New York, N. Y....eeeeeceeees 
International Fa hanes Marine Co., 

New York, N. 
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International aaias Co., peeereet 
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BPOlS cseeecererererseececess 
Ismert- "Hineke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


J 


Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.. 

James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. ¥......- 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo........- 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 

Co., Cumber- 


Johnson, R. D., Milling 

fand, MG. cocececcevcccecececvcsveces 
Johnson, W. 8., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........-- 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

gas City, Mo. 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.. 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen... 


Josep! I. @, Co.. Ime., Minneapolis, 

Kans ap City, MO, ccssecsceceessees oe 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, 8., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 


Kanses Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-rickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, IIl......++++++ 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

KQnca® ccccccccccesecesesseesesess eee 
Kenn: dy, John, Toronto, Cam........+++. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Uros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-elly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... . 
Klemcisen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 


Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIlL.... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans... 


Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

Wand .n.ccccccvccscccccccesscsesesceecs 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 

L 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. wccccccccccccsesescces 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill....... coccce 


Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 


Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y....++-+++ 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar...cccccccecsccccces 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn........+++:. 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. cccccccccvccccccccscccese 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, ‘Norway eocce eee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill....... ° 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
tleelle, IGG, sccoccciecs eco oe 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. 

Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn..... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 


eeeeee 


Winnipeg cccccccccccsece eocccce 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow... ° 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohlo........ 


McKerrow, wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y.....+.+ 


Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland....... - 


Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 

tom, BD. G. cccconessosesie eevee 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. beoese 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 


Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio... 

Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norwa@y.....s.sse0 
Metcalf, John 8., Co., Chicago.... 
Meurs Pz, P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Mida's Trade Mark & Patent mupene, 

Chicage, TM vastvcceceeetes e6e0 
Middieby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 


witians Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
oO. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., neces Colum- 

bus, Ohio ececcess 
Mid-West Milling Co., ‘Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric GPosceedoece 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D..... ee 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Lowla, Mo. .ncccccccccvcvccessvcccecs 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 


Lewistown.... 
Co., Kansas 


Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City.. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......+.--+ 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Ye cccccccccccccescesssccccecs 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sloux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis... . 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 


Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........ ° 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

KQnGas ...ccccccccvccvesesesseseesess 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co..... eee 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......+++ 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland......... ee 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........+.++. ° 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

Minneapolia ...ccccccccccsccccscccces 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

Minn. ccccccccccccccccccccsscccsseces 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 


Nott, W. 8., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Ye cocccevvccee PTYTTITITITI TTT 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Otgen, Albert G., & Co., Inc., New York. 


Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. .......6eee005 ° 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal....... e 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.........++.+ 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 

Fayette, Ind. ... 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour ‘Min CO. ccce0 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich..... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen Oven Co,, Chicago, Ill.........- 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, oe 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 


Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 
Postel, Ph, H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Il. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont......sccccces 
Preston-Shaffer oe Co., —e 

Waah,. ..ccccccscccecccece rTTTriT 
Price, F. H., & Co., " New York. eocecccece 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 


Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo..... 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. ..ceces 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, i.. 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 
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Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England... 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.........++- 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 

Wie, cccccccccvcccccccccscssccccccecs 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis........- 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg, Man. 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. ¥..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Riverside Code 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 


Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y..... ° 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill,.........- eco 


Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., New York 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, 8, & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co..........++- 
Sarantis Freres, Pirwus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

GOD cccccccccceccccccceccccccccccceses 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.........6+. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. B., St. Louis, Mo..........+. 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

MAGS. .cccccccesccccveseseseveseveces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De B., Gibraltar........- 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway........--+ 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........--+ 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

MAGS. cocccccccccccccsccesccceesevess 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis.......-. 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y......- 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 


Mills Co., 


Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

OMt. coccccccccccccccccsceces eeccece 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg TrTTTy 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill.........+++ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y.......++ 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 


Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
BM. De coccccccccccvcccccesccoceses 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 
Inc., St. Lowuls, Mo...scccccccccccscces 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, M4. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
dam, Hamburg 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co., New York..........+. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., _—— 
Long Island 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., " Buffalo. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan. PeTTTy, 


T 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y¥......+++- 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y........- 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, K@meae ...ccccscceccecseceseees 


Uhimann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camada@ ...cecccccccccccccecces 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C.........+.+. 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, N. ¥. 
Vancouver (B, C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland .ccccccccccccesccscccsssecees 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Kotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Millis, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


WwW 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Blevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

p< t.|  ' PPrrrrerrrrrrrrrerrrrrrreerrry 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 

Walla, Waa. ccccccccccccccccccceses 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

KONBOS .nccccccccvccccccsesccecsccces 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 

Dalles, Oreo .ccccccccccccvessceses 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. 8., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

Beans, LR. coccccccsccscecsccccceseces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 

TOF CO. coccccccsccccvesecsesssesecses 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, OME. .ccccccccsccccccessscecce 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 


Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

VM. cccccccccccccccescceseccesceecees 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry B., Co., New York, N. Y¥... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 


Wichita Mill 

Falls, Texas 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Maass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


x 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill.........6% 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo........ 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 


& Elevator Co., Wichita 
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Coffee 


by Long Distance 
$10,963.20 
worth 


A. CoLorADO COFFEE COMPANY de- 
vised a new container for its prod- 
uct. On one side appeared the 
name of the brand, on the other 
the word “sugar,” “corn-meal,” 
“salt” or some other commodity 
for which the can could later be 








S S 
& 


used. Here was an idea likely to 
appeal to housewives. What was 
needed was quick distribution, 
They got it—by Long Distance. 
Wamrnyan action © Snpeseat, we g- —‘Telenhone calls to 19.deabte ia 


gest long distance calls. Compare the charges 


with what it would cost to send represen- 9 States got 18 orders for 27,128 








tatives in person. Compare the number and 


size of the orders and compare the time pounds of coffee. Later, the rgth 
required. dealer bought as a result of the call. 


Hundreds of businesses are now using the 
telephone over states and over trade terri- 
tories as they formerly used it locally. There are and money. What concern would it pay to call 
no county or state lines to the telephone, in now, in the next state or across the continent? 
buying and selling goods; in making appoint- The cost of a long distance call is usually less 
ments; in closing transactions. In saving time than you'd think Number, please? 


BELL LonGc DISTANCE SERVICE 








